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Great Georce, we pray that you may own 

The Pope a partner of your throne ; 

Let him make laws for your communion, 

And oh repeal the Act of Union! 

Then, shall ten kings in Erin’s Isle 

On Rome’s fair Church complacent smile; 

And, sever’d from your British nation, 

We shall obtain Emancipation. 

No more shall Bible-men annoy us; 

Police or Peelers grim destroy us. 

Italian legates then shall guide us ; 

And with their manuals provide us. 

While Peter’s. pence from each man’s dwell- 
ing, 

And Priests indulgences all selling, 

The Church’s gold bags will be swelling. 

Elizabeth and Scottish James 

Gave cause for some of these our claims ; 

Cromwell caus’d cruel desolation, 

And William shameful confiseation, 

The lands then lost must soon return 

To those who for their birth- right burn. 

Our own true Church, Saint Patrick’s glory, 

Renown’d in old Milesian story, 

In foul subjection can’t remain, 

But must be mistress here again. 

Her lands and tithes must be restor’d, 

Her Host bow’d down to and ador’d; 

Her Abbeys all must be : ebuilt, 

And sanctuaries be for guilt ; 

And Monks or Nuus each holy place 

In splendid hoods and habits grace. 

Askeaton’s cloisters, wide and fair, 

With marble we'll once more repair ; 

And with new gold again emboss 

The shrine of ancient Holy Cross. 

Send all your heretics away, 

Let none of them among us stay; 

Sweep them from Dublin, Cork, and Kerry, 

But first of all from Londonderry. 

No more let ’Prenticé Boys deride us, 

Where Walker’s Williamites defied us. 

And let M’Closky and O'Kane 

Their territories there regain. 

As for O'Neill we all disown him, 

If he were king we would dethrone him. 

O'Brien left us long ago, 

And still remains his Country’s foe ; 

Unlike his ancestor so true, 

The mighty monarch King Boru: 

He was the ** Catholic crusader,” 

Who would repel the proud invader. 

Mac Donnel, Sheridan, and Terill 

Forsook us in the day of peril. 

Stackpole, Moloney, and O'Mara 

Have gone with Kirwan and O’Hara, 


Magelligan. 


To join the foes of Mother Church, 

And let their old friends in the lurch ; 

So with your minions you may bring them, 
For the Pope’s legate would unking them. 
Let Enniskillen be pull’d down, 

That obstinate, unruly town, 

Which crack’d the rim of James’s crown; 
Fermanagh might assuage the ire 

Of all the race of Lord Maguire. 
O'Dogherty, or Con. O'Donnel 

Must have the kingdom of Tirconnel ; 

No part of it shall court finesse 

Retain for the fair Marchioness ; 

Of it Sir Albert’s sword bereav’d us, 

We hate the breed that once enslav’d us; 


Longford give back to Prince O'Farrel, 


And Tipperary to O’Carrol. 

To save Kent, Cumberland, and York, 
To sage Tom Gould surrender Cork. 

De Courcy, Mahony, and Barry, 

Out of the country you may carry. 

If blood and treasure you would spare, 
Purcel O’Gorman must have Clare. 

Give Galway to French, Lynch, or Daly, 
Mayo belongs to great O’Maley ; 

But he has forfeited th’ entail 

That came to him from Granu-wale. 

Let Esmonde’s Knight o’er Wexford rule, 
Give Wicklow, Arklow, and Kilcool, 

To Byrne, Cavanagh, or Toole. 
Esmonde’s deserve their whole estate, 
For one life lost in Ninety-eight. 

From Toole’s old stock St. Laurence sprung, 
Whose praise is in our masses sung. 
Westmeath resign to Loughlin Tracy, 
Green-Castle grant to Hugh de Lacy, 
As for the County call’d your own, 
Ortelius points out O’Maloue. 

And of your Majesty’s great bounty, 
Give Paddy Murphy the Queen’s County. 
O’Conor Don of Ballynagare 

Would take Roscommon for his share. 
For Sligo Shiel would cease from riot, 
Doyle too for Carlow might be quiet ; 
Playful at last that grumbling Bruin 
Would smile to see your Church's ruio. 
Staunton, the Register of Rome, 

For Kingstown gentle might become ; 
O'Connell for the realm of Kerry, 

Now rude and sad, grow mild and merry ; 
Conway for Kells give up the Post, 

And of the millions cease to boast. 

Give Lawless Cavan or Kilcock, 

And all the rest to Captain Rock. 

Then from our claims the land may rest, 


And England be supremely blest. 


Jonn GranaM. 
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PREFACE. 
—@e— 


Or all the great questions which have agitated the public mind, 
during the long period of our literary existence, none has perhaps ex- 
ceeded in national importance the subject of Catholic Emancipation 
The agitation arising from the continued discussion of it has progres- 
sively increased ; and the past year has been more pregnant with events 
of awful importance than any of its predecessors. Lawless gangs of 
papistical demagogues, stimulated by priestly influence, have at times 
threatened the annihilation of all social order, and even set the Consti- 
tution and Laws of the Realm at defiance. This menacing attitude has 
called forth a counter spirit on the part of the Protestant community, 
which has been nobly supported by the highest and most influential 
personages of the land. Brunswick Clubs have been called into exist- 
ence by existing circumstances; and they have, we believe, in 
some measure, tended to check the dangerous spirit which had so 
audaciously manifested itself. Of late the Catholics have been divided 
into two parties; one dominates over Ireland, and endeavours to effect 
its objects by menace and intimidation; the other exists in England, 
and with more duplicity and less candour wishes to attain its ends by 
hypocrisy and misrepresentation. Thus the Irish Catholic Association’ 
treat with indignant scorn every idea of emancipation short of political 
ascendancy ; by which Popery is to be absolute and uncontrouled in 
these kingdoms, and at the same time possess the power of legislating 
for our Protestant Establishment! The British Catholic Association 
assume more moderation in their views, and pretend that they would be 
satisfied with emancipation qualified by securities; but how long they 
would be satisfied, after the attainment of their ostensible objects, they’ 
have not condescended to inform us. In a late meeting, however, of 
the Irish Association (see p. 459), Mr. O'Connell denounced those 
members of the English Association who had evinced a disposition to 
entertain the question of securities. He was of opinion ‘‘ that the Irish 
Catholics must make arrangements to separate themselves from the 
English Association, and they would get up an honest Association in 
England.” We perfectly coincide with Mr. O'Connell that there has 
been much dishonesty of late in the avowed sentiments of the British 
Catholics ; for they have taken up fresh positions, and insidiously pre-: 
tend that the spirit of their infallible and immutable Church has been 
considerably mollified of late years; that there is not the same hostility 
against heresy ; and that consequently there can be no possible danger 
in admitting Catholics to the head and guidance of a Protestant State and 
a Protestant Church. But it is our solemn opinion, and we believe all 
history will attest the truth of it, that the Papal monster still rankles with 
the same envenomed hostility against Protestantism, as when in the pleni- 
tude of its power. No further back than in the year 1803, for instance, the 
instructions of Pius VII. to his Nuncio at Venice were, that “it was a 
fundamental principle of the canon law that the subjects of a Prince who 
1s avowedly a heretic, remain discharged of all obligations of homage, 
allegiance, and obedience towards him.” Surely no compromise can 
be made on the part of a Protestant Government with a Church main- 
taining principles so hostile to our political existence, and to all social 
order. In fact, there is no popular fallacy more vehemently maintained, 
or that has received more general credence, than that the spirit of 
Popery is now exceedingly modified, if not altogether harmless, and 
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that any caution or jealousy for the protection of Protestantism is 
needless and inexpedient. Weare no friends to persecution. Claiming 
for ourselves the blessings of religious liberty, and the right of con- 
science, we would extend the same in their fullest measure to the 
Roman Catholics ; but we cannot concede (as we do not perceive the 
fact) that there is any abatement in the hatred of Popery to a religion 
which she believes to be heretical. In some of the English Roman 
Catholics there may be a more moderate, candid, and enlightened spirit 
than formerly ; but we have not the slightest doubt that this feeling 
would be deemed incipient heresy at Rome. The real and essential 
nature of Popery is still visible in every country where it retains its 
influence ; and until the Roman Church shall abandon her oppressive 
domination, we may still be permitted to point to the graves of the 
martyrs whom she has sacrificed in her fury, and to gather wisdom from 
the experience of the past. 

Some of our readers may possibly conceive that we have entered too 
warmly on the subject of Evangelical Preaching ; but, as sincere ad- 
vocates for genuine Christian morality as taught by the divine Founder 
of our holy religion, it is impossible not to contemplate with feelings of 
pain the danger and mischief likely to result from those Calvinistic anti- 
moral doctrines promulgated by a certain class of would-be popular 
divines. In inserting some of the exposures we have acted conscienti- 
ously, and with the best intentions. 

We are now advancing closely on the centenary of our literary 
existence, having already completed our NINETY-EIGHTH YEAR; and 
we refer with honest pride to the various and important information 
comprised in so extensive a series of Volumes. On reverting to their 


ample contents, we may venture confidently to affirm, that no periodical 


work of the present day can bear the least comparison, whether we 
consider their variety in genera), or their importance in particular, 
- From the first establishment of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1730, to 
the present period, multitudes of rivals have sprung into existence; and 
after flourishing for a short season, by merely catering to the ephemeral 
tastes of the day, they have suddenly disappeared from the arena of 
Literature,—their very names being scarcely known to posterity ; while 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, having higher pretensions than a mere 
transient state of being, has uniformly been devoted to subjects of a 
more permanent and sterling character; so that our pages may be 
referred to with profit and pleasure, even for centuries to come. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


*¢ It was usual,” IM, says, ‘¢ for the 
Sheriffs .of London and Middlesex to have 
depicted on their state carriages (as they 
are called) the armorial insignia of that 
city and county, and in another part or 
pannel their own; also those of the wor- 
shipful companies of which they are mem- 
bers; and, give me leave to remark, without 
mottoes, or garters, and circles, which are 
considered as usurpations, or, at least, imi- 
tations of the orders of the Garter, Bath, 
&c. The arms atiriluted to the county of 
Middlesex have of late been erroneously 
omitted, and a blunder fell into of accom- 
panying the city arms with the ensigns of 
office appropriate to the Lord Mayor, who 
cannot with propriety use the county arms, 
which are thus blazoned: ¢ Gules, three 
Scaxes, 7. e. Saxon swords, barways Argent, 
hilted ond pomelled Or.’ It is thought to 
be proper for the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
to display the arms*, &c. of London; but 
the cap, sword, and mace, betoken the 
chief magistrate.” 

As we quoted in our November Maga- 
zine, p. 437, the opinion of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s religious sentiments, expressed in the 
Bibliotheca Parriana, we are recornmended 
to support that quotation by another. In a 
letter to Mr. Charles Butler, containing 
remarks on that gentleman’s ‘* Reminis- 
cences,” the learned Doctor says, ‘* Why 
do you follow Hume in representing Ra- 
leigh as an infidel? For heaven’s sake, 
dear Sir, look to the preface to his History 
of the World; look to his letters in a little 
18mo.; and here, but here only, you will 
find a tract which led Hume to talk of Ra- 
leigh as an unbeliever. It is an epitome of 
the principles of the old sceptics; and to 
me, who, like Dr. Clarke and Mr. Hume, 
am a reader of Sextus Empiricus, it is very 
intelligible. Indeed, Mr. Butler, it is a 
most ingenious performance ; but, mark me 
well, it is a mere lusus ingenii.”’—Parr’s 
Works, vol. viii. p.517. 

An Otp Susscriser observes, ** In the 
Supplement to the 16th edition of Debrett, 
Lord Norbury’s promotions were stated to 
be, ‘ Earl of Norbury, County Tipperary, 
and Viscount Glandine, of Glandine, King’s 
County.’ So also were the titles gazetted. 
But in the last and 17th edition the Vis- 
county of Glandine is omitted, and his lord- 
ship is stated to have been created Earl 
Norbury, instead of Earl of Norbury. Are 
these variations accidental; or was the pa- 
tent framed differently from the Gazette?” 


# See Gent. Mag. vol. xcrv, i. p. 320. 





Amicus says, ‘¢ Blakeney, esq. of 
Mount Blakeney, County Limerick, Ire- 
land, had three sons: 1st, William, General 
Lord Blakeney; 2d, 3 3d, Major 
Robert Blakeney, who married Deborah 
Smith, January, 1729, and had issue; of 
whom the eldest son was Grice Blakeney, 
Amicus would feel particularly obliged if 
any of the Correspondents of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine could point out the name 
of the second ‘son; and if he married to 
whom, and whether he had any issue. Wil- 
liam, Lord Blakeney, was born about 1670. 
There was also a branch of the Blakeney 
family settled at Castle Blakeney, in the 
County of Galway. Robert Blakeney, esq. 
was resident there towards the end of the 
17th, and beginning of the 18th century. 
Amicus would be glad to learn what relation- 
ship subsisted between him and —— Blake- 
ney, esq. of Mount Blakeney. The eldest 
son of the above Robert Blakeney was John, 
and the eldest son of John was Robert, Our 
Correspondent also wishes to learn what 
other sons each of those parties had. 

Mr. M’Keon would be obliged by infor- 
mation respecting the Rev.Wm. Gurnall, who 
was instituted to the Rectory of Lavenham, 
in Suffolk, by the House of Commons, on 
the 16th Dec. 1644, and died Oct. 1679, 
having been 35 years Rector of that parish. 

AnTIQuarius asks, ** What were the Ar- 
morial Bearings of Robert Shackells (or 
Shakles, as sometimes spelt), Mayor of 
Hull, in 1407? He is mentioned in the 
Appendix, page 11, to Mr. Frost’s ¢ Early 
History of Hall.” 

D. will thank W. Avo. Mires (part i. 
p- 301,) for information where Toland’s 
letter to Serena is to be found, as it is not 
in the two vols. of his works, published in 
1726, Svo. Also for specific references 
concerning ‘‘ the Oinga of the Lacedemo- 
nians,” to Caylus, and any authority for 
Oinga in Ireland. Onga, or Onca, is well 
known as the Phoenician Minerva; and if 
this name be really found in Ireland, it will 
go far to establish the connection between 
that country and the Phoenicians. 

Inquirer says, ** A curious tract, enti- 
tled, ‘the Life of Mrs. Joane Drake,’ was 
printed in 1648. Any gentleman having 
the volume, who will be pleased to commu- 
nicate some of the most remarkable parti- 
culars in it, either through the medium of 
the Magazine, or privately to Mr. Nichols, 
will confer a favour.—Any Biographical Par- 
ticulars of the ancestry of Benjamin West, 
late Pres. R. A., will be thankfully received. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——)-- 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF PHILIP sECOND ViIScOUNT STRANGFORD. 


Mr. Urzan, July 1. 
INCLOSE copies of two curious 
letters from Philip Smythe, se- 
cond Viscount Strangford, to his uncle 
Robert, second earl of Leicester ; the 
one soliciting the hand of his cousin- 
german, Lady Isabella Sydney, seventh 
daughter to that earl; the other re- 
questing the earl to become his guar- 
dian. These letters are written with 
much taste, and propriety of expres- 
sion, considering the youth of Lord S. 
who at their date was scarcely sixteen 
years of age, being born at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, March 23, 1633. (Harl. 
MSS. 6833, p. 187.) The Lady Isa- 
bella was about a year and a half 
younger, having been baptized at 
Penshurst, September 30, 1634. (Syd. 
Pap. I. p. 147.) 

a the Earl of Leicester’s Journal, 
edited by Mr. Blencowe, there is this 
entry, with reference to the marriage 
of Lord Strangford with his cousin : 

«©1650. Thursday, August 22.—My 
daughter Isabella Sydney was mar- 
ried to my nephew Strangford, by 
Mr. Antrobus, in y* Chappell at Pens- 
hurst: to w® marriage I was pressed 
by my sayd nephew’s desyre, and per- 
suasion of my wife and some other 
friends, and not by any inclination of 
mine owne, for | like not marriages of 
soe neare persons.” 

Yours, &c. P. C.S.S. 


Philip, second Viscount Strangford, to 
his uncle, Robert Earl of Leicester. 


“© Penshurst, the 4th of March, 
1649. 

“My Lorp,—The duty I owe your 
lordship (being my unkle and guar- 
dean), with the care I have to ob- 
serve your directions, and performe 
My owne ingagements to yow, per- 
swades mee noe longer to suspend 


from your Ldp’s knowledge that 
which 1s the absolute possessor of my 
thoughts; and this will, I hope, ex- 
cuse mee to your lordship, if my haste 
appear greater to desire it than doth 
suite with my age. My Lord, the per- 
son and merrit of your daughter, my 
Lady Isabella, hath brought me to have 
but one ambition, which is, the being 
received by her (as I very really am), 
her most passionate and devoted ser- 
uant; who, for this perfect happines, 
cast my selfe vpon your Ldp’s fa- 
uor, most earnestly and humbly be- 
seeching yow to graunt mee your con- 
sent, and to give your assistance, both 
by your owne perswasions to my Lady 
Isabella, and alsoe in obtaining my 
Lady’s approbation to this, the greatest 
of all concernments to mee. Haueing 
this incouragement, I shall adventure 
to make her all the expressions of my 
affection and respect that I am capable 
of doeing, though I apprehend they 
cannot doe me right in shewing how 
much I honour her. - But in this I 
haue hitherto beene more _reserued 
than was for my ease, not knowing 
what boundes I must keepe untill I 
have your Ldp’s permission. If I 
shall bee blest with soe fortunate suc- 
cesse as to bee raysed from the title of 
nephew to that of sonne, I will indea- 
uour, by all the waies that are or euer 
can be in my power, to bring myself 
as neere deserving that excellent per- 
son as my little merrit will permitt, 
which is my best recommendation to 
your Ldp’s and my Lady’s fauour, to 
which I will add a perpetuall grati- 
tude. If my confidence had beene 
greate, this sute had beene presented 
to your lordship some other way 


from, 
My Lord, 
Your most obedient nephew, 
P. STRANGFORD.” 





Visc. Strangford.—Freethinking Christians. 


From the same, to the same. 


** My Lorp,—The importunate de- 
sires of my mother in her lifetime, and 
at her death, prevailed with your Ld’p 
to take care of my education, and to re- 
ceive me into your family. Thus much 
I vnderstand bya letter written by your 
Ld’p to my Lely Fotherley, which shee 
shewed mee, and afterwards desired 
my Tutor to reade it to mee, which 
he did accordingly, two monthes be- 
fore I came to Penhurst. Besides, I un- 
derstand by my Tutor (as Sir Thomas 
Fotherley informed him) that the late 
King, who had a power to dispose of 
mee as his warde, by his letters requir- 
ed that I should be resigned vp to your 
Ldp’s disposeall. I am now flitteen 
yeares of age, and am tould that it is in 
my owne power to chuse my owne 
gardian. I have noe friend to counsell 
or direct mee herein, but am wholly 
led by my owne inclination, humbly 
to desire your lordship to take that 
trouble vpon your selfe. All my kin- 
dred and friends may approue of my 
choyce, as a due expression of my obe- 
dience to the desires of my deceased 
mother. But, if they should not, I 
can give thei imany reasons why I 
ovghte to honour your Ld’p, and to 
make choyce of yow for my gardian 
before any other person. 

This I intend onely as a prepara- 
tory expression of my owne, to justi- 
fie your Ld’p, that by noe perswasion 
of yours I am hereunto mooved, untill 
amore formall act can be drawne, unto 
which I shall most willingly and rea- 
dily sett my hand and seale.x—Your 
Ldp’s most obedient nephew, 

P. STRANGFORD.” 

(No date, but endorsed, in the Earl 
of Leicester’s hand-writing, ‘* My ne- 
phew Strangford’s desyre, 31st of May, 
1649.”) 


The ‘* more formall act,’’ alluded to 
in the above letter, was as follows: 


**To all to whome these p’sents shall 
come. Knowe yee that I, Phillipp Viscount 
Strangford, now of the age of flifteene yeares 
and vpwards, and by the lawes of this land 
inabled to make paar of my guardian, 
upon mature and due advisement and consi- 
deration with my selfe, have nominated, 
chosen, and elected, and doe by these p’sents 
nominate, choose, and electe, the Right 
Honourable Robert Erle of Leycester, my 
dear and lovinge unkle, to bee my guardian 
of my person and estate, and to doe aud 
acte for mee, and for my use and benefitt, 
all such matters and thinyes as by the lawes 
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of this land a guardian in nurture or in 
socage may dve or performe. In wittness 
whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and 
seale, the seaventh day of June, in the 
yeare of our Lord God 1649. 
(Signed) P. STRANGFoRD. 

Witnessed by J. Temple, J. Hervey, 

M. Smythe, Tobias Peake.” 


a 
FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS. 


*,* From a very long article sent to us 
in defence of the Freethinking 
Christians, and in refutation of 
the statement of Mr. Hethering- 
ton*, we have only room to ex- 
tract that portion of it which has 
reference to the Founder of that 
Sect.—Epir. 


\ HAT, after all, is TI-A.N. en- 

abled to allege against a lead- 
ing and most respected member of 
the Freethinking Christians? Reduced 
to simple propositions, the allegations 
are these: 

1. That Mr. Samuel Thompson has 
achieved his own independence by his 
own exertions; ‘‘ for,” says the writer, 
** he has, by persevering industry and 
continued success in trade, realized an 
ample fortune.” 

2. That he has not made a trade of 
religion; ‘‘ for,” says the writer, ‘ he 
is a spirit-merchant on Holborn-hill.” 

3. That he has had the virtue to cor- 
rect, and the candour to confess, his 
early errors, loth of conduct and opi- 
nion; ‘* for,” says the writer, ‘* when 
a young man (as he himself frequently 
states) he was most dissolute in his 
habits, and sceptical in his opinions; 
in fact he was a mere Deist. On ma- 
ture investigation, however, into the 
evidences of religion, he became con- 
vinced of the general truth of Chris- 
tianity.” 

4. That he saw the corruptions of 
Divine truth, and conceived the idea of 
restoring it to its primitive simplicity; 
“* for,” says the writer, ‘‘ he considered 
it as deformed by priestcraft, and per- 
verted from its original purity and sim- 





* Mr. Hetherington was the printer of 
the Freethinking Christian’s Quarterly Re- 
gister, and all works which of late years 
have issued from that body; and it appears 
that six years ago he himse}f actually moved 
certain resolutions, highly complimentary 
to Mr. Thompson, and stating, that ‘‘ no 
individual possessing a tried character had 
ever charged him with a dishonourable 
action,” 
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licity by ignorance or stupid credu- 
fity. The idea then suggested itself, 
that he might be the founder of a new 
Charch, which should have the primi- 
tive Christians for its prototype.’ 

5. That in settling his children in 
marriage he sought for persons with 
kindred minds and oljects with him- 
self, without regard either to their 
birth or fortune; ‘‘ for,” says the wri- 
ter, ‘‘ having several daughters, he 

ave them in marriage to his favourite 
ollowers, chiefly young men without 
any superior education or prospects in 
life ;” and, it is added, ‘‘ he establish- 
ed them in his own business*.” 

6. That he has written in defence of 
Revealed Religion; for, ‘‘ with that 
object,” says the writer, ‘* he pub- 
lished a series of letters in the Month- 
ly Repository, under the signature of 
** Christophilus ¢.” 

Such then is the man, according to 
his own showing, whom this writer 
has undertaken to defame{; but will 
not the candid reader rather exclaim, 
*«Thou art not far from the kingdom 

A 


of God?” 
BG 
Memorrs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 487) 

1810." J°HE St. George, of 98 guns, 

commanded by Capt. Guion, 
and bearing the flag of Kear-Admiral 
Robert Carthew Reynolds, and the 
Defence and Hero, 74-gun ships, com- 





* << Mr. Thompson has four sons and eight 
daughters, a patriarch’s family; and great 
as the claims of such a family might be sup- 

ed to be upon him, others who are, or 
a been members of his Church, owe 
their success in life to his assistance, in- 
struction, and friendship.” 

t “The letters in question were first pub- 
lished in the Freethinking Christian’s Maga- 
zine; and have since been republished, un- 
der the title of ‘* Evidence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, on a new and original Plan, being an 
Appeal to Deists on their own principles. 
By S. Thompson.” 

t In’ this assertion A. B. evidently labours 
under an erroneous impression. We are 
certain that our Correspondent II.A.N. 
had no hostility against Mr. Thompson or 
his followers; and indeed the very extracts 
just quoted from his communication mani- 
fest a contrary feeling. He took up He- 
therington’s pamphlet as he would any other 
publication, and treated the subject under 
review as one of a public nature, without 
regard to the author, or the objects of his 
attack.—Epir. 
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manded by Captains Atkins and New- 
man, were lost in a violent gale of 
wind in December, in coming from 
the Baltic, and almost the whole of 
their crews perished. The Grasshop- 
per brig-sloop was in company, and 
was driven ashore on the coast of Hol- 
land, where she surrendered to the 
Dutch Admiral. 

The Nymphe and Pallas frigates ran 
aground, and were lost, in coming up 
the Forth of Firth, sometime in this 
i. owing to the pilot's mistaking a 
ime-kiln for the May lighthouse ; and 
the Satellite, of 16 guns, foundered at 
sea. The Hon. Captain Irby, and all 
the crew, perished. 

None of the French ships taken at 
the Isle of France, were registered on 
the list of the navy till after the Ist 
January, 1811, and are therefore not 
included in the following table*; but 
the two English frigates are included. 


1811.—Abstract of the Royal Navy, 
with its tonnage, on the Ist Jan. 1811: 











Rates. Guns. No. Tons. 
Ist ..120t0 100.. 12... 28,974 
2d .. 8 ~o SD. Base 
3d .. 84to072 .. 171 .. 304,322 
mm ee 04 «. 42 .. 58,012 
4th .. 60 ee 1 oe 1,285 

Line...... 245 .. 431,726 
4th .. 56t050 .. 17... 18,907 

5th .. 44to32 .. 214 .. 202,607 

6th .. 28t020.. 47... 26,120 
Sloops, brigs, bombs, 

fire-ships, and all 
other ships and ves- 
sels specified in pre- 
ceding abstracts.... 748 .. 211,350 

Total of 56 guns and 

gree --1026 .. 458,984 

General totals ..1271 .. 890,710 


1811.—In March, the Berwick, 
Captain Macnamara, chased a French 
frigate, of the largest class, into a small 
rocky bay near Barfleur lighthouse, 
where her own crew set her on fire, 
and she was completely destroyed. In 
the same, or the preceding month, a 
French storeship, of 800 tons, was 
captured in the i haetlaon by the 
Apollo, having a cargo of 15,000 shot 
and shells, and 90 tons of gunpowder. 


* Only the Bellone and Astrée were found 
fit for the Navy. 
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In March, likewise, the following 
ships, namely, 


Guns. Captains. ; 
Amphion ,.32..Wm. Hoste, senior 
officer, 


Active .....38..Jas. Alex. Gordon, 
Cerberus ...32.. Henry Whitby, 
Volage ....22..Phipps Hornby, 


had a severe engagement with a squa- 
dron of French and Venetian frigates, 
and several small Italian vessels of war, 
off the island of Lissa, which lasted 
six hours. The enemy’s force con- 
sisted of four ships of 44 guns, one of 
32, and one of 28 guns, besides the 
smaller Italian vessels; notwithstand- 
ing which superiority of force, the 
English squadron obtained a complete 
victory. ‘The enemy’s loss was as fol- 
lows, viz. 

1 ship of 44 guns 

i. a ok }taken, 

1 do. 44 do. ran ashore, 
and blew up; one of 44 guns had 
struck her colours, but escaped. Cap- 
tain Hoste claimed her as a prize, 
probably without expecting her to be 
given up, in which case he was not 
mistaken. The commander of the 
French squadron, who was killed in 
the action, is acknowledged to have 
set a noble example of intrepidity to 
those under him. 

Captain Barrie, of the Pomone fri- 
gate, in company with the Unité fri- 
ate and Scout sloop, attacked three 
er ships in Sagone bay, Corsica, 
in May, which were under the protec- 
tion of a battery. In about an hour 
and a half the whole of the enemy’s 
ships were on fire, and the battery soon 
after blew up, as did the two frigates 
belonging to the enemy. The third 
ship was a merchantman, of about 500 
tons, deeply laden with ship-timber, 
which ship was also burnt. In the 
same month Capt. C. M. Schomberg, 
of the Astrea, with the Phcebe, Cap- 
tain James Hillyar, Galatea, Captain 
W. Losack, all frigates, together with 
the Racehorse sloop, Capt. De Rippe, 
fell in with three very large French 
frigates off Madagascar, and after a 
very severe action, fought under many 
difficulties, the Renommeée, of 44 guns, 
was taken; one of the others struck, 
but got away; and the third got into 
Tamatave, a port in the island of Ma- 
dagascar, much damaged, but was sur- 
rendered by the captain a few days 
after, on the approach of our ships, as 
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well as the fort, which the enemy's 
ships had surprised and got possession 
of, She proved to be La Nereide, of 
44 guns. ‘These three frigates had left 
Brest on the 2d February, with troops, 
arms, and ammunition on board, to 
reinforce the Isle of France, it not be. 
ing known in Europe at that time that 
the island was in the possession of the 
English. The loss on board the Re. 
nommée amounted to 145 in killed 
and wounded. 

The Alacrity brig-sloop, of 18 guns, 
was taken by a French brig-corvetie, 
of superior force, after a severe action 
ef three-quarters of an hour, in May, 
by which she was rendered quite de- 
fenceless. Captain Palmer was wound- 
ed, and died a few weeks after of a 
locked jaw. 

The Alceste and Active frigates, 
Captains Murray Maxwell and James 
Alexander Gordon, captured the Po- 
mone French frigate, of 44 guns, off 
Lissa, on the 29th November, after a 
very severe action of two hours and 
forty minutes, with her and the Pau- 
line; which ship escaped, owing to 
the Alceste having her main topmast 
shot away. Captain Gordon had the 
misfortune to lose a leg. The Pauline 
was of the same force as the Pomone. 
A large armed storeship, which was 
separated from the frigates, was chased 
and taken by the Unité. 

A French brig, of 18 guns, and a 
frigate, armed en flute, were captured 
in 1811, in addition to other armed 
vessels of smaller force. 

1812.—On the 22d February, the 
Victorious, of 74 guns, Captain Talbot, 
fell in with the Rivoli, a French ship 
of the same force, between Venice and 
Pola, which she captured, after a close 
and very severe action of four hours 
and a half, which only ceased at inter- 
vals, when the ships were hid from 
each other by the fog and smoke, and 
vere not even able to see the flashes 
of each others’ guns. The enemy’s 
ship carried the flag of Commodore 
Barré, who proved himself to be a 
most gallant, skilful, and brave man, 
and did not strike his colours for near 
two hours after the ship had been 
rendered perfectly unmanageable, nor 
until his captain, and most of his offi- 
cers, were killed or wounded; in all, 
she had 400 men killed and wounded. 
Her crew consisted of 862 officers and 
men, whereas the Victorious had only 
506 on board; and 60 of them, al- 
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though they assisted in the engage- 
ment, were on the sick list. Captain 
Talbot was knighted soon after. Cuap- 
tain J. W. Andrew, of the Weavzle 
brig, which was with the Victorious, 
attacked two of the enemy's brigs that 
were with the Rivoli, one of which 
blew up, and behaved with great skill 
and bravery throughout the whole of 
the action, for which he was made 
post in September following. 

The Saldanha, of 36 yvuns, com- 
manded by the Hon. William Paken- 
ham, was wrecked on the coast of Ire- 
Jand in February, and most of the 
crew perished. 

The Northumberland, of 74 guns, 
Captain the Hon. Henry Hotham, dis- 
covered two French frigates on the 22d 
May, which he had been on the look- 
out for, for several days, crowding all 
sail before the wind for L’Orient; un- 
der the very formidable batteries at the 
entrance of which port, near which 
the frigates had run aground, in endea- 
vouring to avoid the fire of the Nor- 
thumberland (who had been joined by 
agun-brig), they were both destroyed 
by the fire from our ships, as was also 
a brig of 18 guns. The frigates were 
forty-fours, each carrying 450 men. 
This squadron had been cruising in 
the Atlantic ever since January, and 
had on board the most valuable parts 
of the cargoes of 36 vessels, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and American, 
all which vessels they had destroyed. 

The Magnet brig, commanded by 
Captain F. M. Maurice, is supposed 
to have foundered in ——, in her pas- 
sage to Halifax. 

The Dictator, of 64 guns, and Ca- 
lypso sloop, drove ashore on the coast 
of Norway, in July, a new Danish 
frigate, of 48 guns, and three brigs of 
18 guns, which were all destroyed. 

Peace between England, Russia, 
and Sweden, was signed at Orebro on 
the 18th July. Buonaparte had open- 
ed the campaign against Russia, which 
had proved so fatal to his army in the 
first instance, and eventually, but in- 
directly, to himself, and had just passed 
the Niemen, and attacked the Russians 
at Kowno; but the Emperor Alexan- 
der had long foreseen, and been pre- 
paring for this most formidable inva- 
sion; every obstacle to a peace with 
England, so necessary for Gosia and 
so desirable for us, had therefore ceased 
to exist. Cc. D. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, July 21. 
T seems difficult to account for the 
motives which could actuate your 
anonymous Correspondent (p. 495) to 
come forward at this time, with an at- 
tempt to eulogize the character of an in- 
dividual, whose conduct, while living, 
was universally deprecated, and whose 
memory ought to be consigned to ob- 
livion. But, as the subject has been 
introduced, it may be right, in justice 
to the memory ofa beautiful and much- 
injured woman, to show the true state 
of the case. The following extract is 
taken from the new edition of the His- 
tory of Chelsea, now in the press: 


**Srantey Hovss, after passing 
through several hands, became the 
property of Miss Southwell, afterwards 
the lady of Sir James Eyre, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, who sold 
it in 1777 to the Countess of Strath- 
more, who was one of the most intel- 
ligent female botanists of the age. Her 
ladyship had begun to build extensive 
hot-houses and conservatories, brought 
exotics from the Cape, and was in a 
way of raising continually an increase 
to her collections, when by her fatal 
marriage the cruel spoiler came, and 
threw them, like loathsome weeds, 
away. The Countess married A. R. 
Bowes, esq. whose barbarities to her 
exceeded every thing recorded in the 
annals of crime, and drew down upon 
him the execration of the whole coun- 
try. The daily papers were filled with 
the recitals of his infamous conduct ; 
but it would be painful to relate the 
atrocities committed on this unfortu- 
nate lady by that monster in human 
form. His character is thus drawn by 
an able writer, who knew him well: 


** He clothed all his villanies in the dress 
of virtue; and it is something to be told, 
that this bad man could not succeed in per- 
petrating acts of vice, without assuming the 
appearance of virtue. To sum up his cha- 
racter in few words, he was cowardly, insi- 
dious, hypocritical, tyrannic, mean, violent, 
selfish, deceitful, jealous, revengeful, inhu- 
man, and savage, without a single counter- 
vailing quality*.”” 

After suffering innumerable indig- 
nities from her husband, the Countess 
exhibited articles of the peace against 
him in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and obtained a separation, under heavy 
securities. She passed the remainder 





* See Life of A. R, Bowes, esq. by Jesse 
Foot, pp. 80. 187. 
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of her days in much affliction, both in 
body and mind, and departed this life 
on the 20th of April, 1800. Bowes 
died miserably in gaol. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. FAULKNER. 


—_o— 


27, Henrietta-street, 

Mr. Unsan, Brunswick-sq. July 22. 
_ about to publish by sub- 

scription a History of the Parish 
Registers of this Kingdom, I have used 
no small diligence in an endeavour to 
find one of those registers, which, in 
the reign of Queen Mary (1555), were 
directed by Cardinal Pole to be made 
(by the Clergyman of every parish) of 
all his parishioners, who, on a certain 
day, should be reconciled to the Ca- 
tholic faith, and absolved ; and also of 
those of them who should noé be so 
reconciled, with the reasons of their 
refusal. 

It has been said that Elizabeth’s in- 
junction, in 1597, directing the parish 
registers to be transcribed, was in order 
that they might be so transcribed as not 
to exhibit any thing indicative of the 
religion enforced during her late sister's 
reign. This, however, is not to be 
inferred froin the injunction itself, or 
any other document which I have met 
with ; although it is not surprising that 
during the Protestant reign of I¢liza- 
beth, when the transcribers met with 
an entry, having the addition of some 
Popish invocation or exclamation, they 
should omit the objectionable part. 
Notwithstanding this, I have no doubt 
that there are some of these registers 
now in existence, though I have hi- 
therto been unable to find one ; and if 
any of your readers can refer me to one, 
I shall feel obliged. 

There is mention made in the Corpus 
Christi Rolls of M ; and in the re- 
gister of another parish, in the year 
1570, of ‘* Lotteries.” The entry in 
the latter is thus: 

*¢ xvi8, x4, in thands of Ric Carl’d by him 
rec’d of Throwley, which came from the 
lottery.” 





And in another part of the same book 
is money received, in 1574, from a 
lottery, for ‘* castyng the bells.” Many 
of my antiquarian friends, with myself, 
have been puzzled to decide upon the 
nature of these lotteries ; some of your 
Correspondents may, perhaps, be able 
to assist us. J. 5S. Bury. 
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Mr. Urnan, July 25. 

HE following elegant little Poem, 
** composed for the Ladies’ Cha- 
ritable Bazaar at Penzance,” on the 
commencement of the present year, 
by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, has not 
merely obtained universal approbation, 
but in the short period of six months 
has been reprinted at various places, 
and lithographed. 

The Author having favoured me 
with a copy, [ feel very desirous of 
preserving for him the credit of this 
bijou; and therefore, with his appro- 
bation, I beg to have it inserted among 
the valuable communications made to 
your Magazine. 


Yours, &c. D. GILBERT. 





What! in this wonder-working age, 

When upside down all things are turning; 
When steam the rapid car conveys, 

And lamps without their oil are burning ; 


When led by Davy’s guardian blaze 
With safety through the fire we walk ; 
And lithographs to our amaze 
Can make the very stones to talk; 


Shall Charity alone be far 
Amid these wonders left behind ? 
If you will enter this Bazaar, 
She deals with Magic too, you’ll find. 


Around the tables gaily spread 
See all that Fancy can bestow; 
Of sparkling stars and roses red, 
And pictures fair, a splendid show! 


Wave but a gold or silver wand,— 
That fillagree shall thatch a cottage ; 
Obedient to the same command 
That urn becomes a mess of pottage. 


That silken cushion stuffed with bran 
Shall be a basket full of bread ; 
And what appears a cooling fan 
Shall as a blanket warm a bed. 


The parasol shall form a ceiling 
To shelter from the wind and rain ; 
Yon butterfly shall speed with healing 
Upon its wings to soften pain. 


That vase is full of balm and honey, 
Transparent tho’ it seems to be : 


“The empty purse shall pour out money— 


Those chains shall set a pris’ner free. 


The glitt’ring gaudes to outward sense, 
Of idle toys which seem a store, 

Touch’d by thy wand, Benevolence, 
Are food and raiment for the poor. 


Here Charity, in pious aid 
Her loving duties to fulfil, 

Makes Luxury her helping maid, 
And Labour work with magic skill. 
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St. KATHARINE’S. 
HE accompanying Engraving re- 
presents the new Church and 
Hospital buildings, which are situated 
on the east side of the Regent’s Park. 

Fig. 1 shows the west front of the 
Charch and the houses of the Brothers 
and Sisters, comprising three sides of a 
quadrangle, the public road forming 
the fourth. There is but little of a 
collegiate character about the present 
pile of buildings, which are more re- 
markable as being something between 
a hospital and a palace. 

The Chapel, in the centre of the 
eastern side of the quadrangle, is built 
in the style of architecture which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century. Why that particular 
period was selected by the architect, 
he can best answer ; it has no connec- 
tion with the foundation of the church, 
nor does it assimilate with the domes- 
tic buildings of the establishment. 

The west front of Winchester Ca- 
thedral seems to have been the autho- 
rity for the same view of the present 
structure, but it falls short of the majesty 
of the original, as every reduction of 
cathedral ‘architecture to a smaller 
scale generally does. The chapel con- 
sists oly of a nave without side ailes, 
the small. wings seen in the view, 
which have the-appearance of such ap- 
pendages, being the Chapter-house and 
School of the establishment. The oct- 
angnlar buttresses at the angles of the 
design up to the pedimental cornice of 
the front are plain, above which cach 
face is enriched with an upright panel 
with a trefoil head. The most objec- 
tionable part of the design is the sur- 
rounding minute pinnacles seeming to 
grow out of the moulded cap of the 
buttress, and to be put there without 
design ; and the taller pinnacle in the 
centre of the group, capped by a finial 
ending in an iron rod, has an unfi- 
nished appearance. The doorway, with 
its square weather cornice, and the 
magnificent window above it, are in a 
better taste. The latter is divided by 
perpendicular mullions into seven 
lights, which are subdivided by a 
transom stone at half their height into 
two tiers, each light has an arched 
head, inclosing five sweeps; the spa- 
cious arch of the window is entirely 
filled up with numerous minute com- 
partments assimilating in design with 
the larger mullions, and displaying on 
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the whole a correct and elegant com- 
position. Above the cornice of the 
window are three shields of arms, the 
central is held by an angel, and the 
two others are crowned with antique 
crowns. The flanks are partly built 
of brick, and partly of stone, and all 
the windows are situated in the up- 
per part of the wall; they are divided 
into three lights by mullions, and the 
heads of the arches inclose quaterfoils. 
It is but just to say, that the stone 
work of all the windows is executed 
im a very correct and masterly style, 
but the mixture of brick and stone in 
the building is to be regretted, as it 
shows too much of that modern taste 
for outside show, which is observable 
in the neighbourhood of the Hospital. 

The east front is built of brick, and 
shows a lamentable falling off from 
the principal front. The omission of 
the buttresses at the angles and every 
portion of architectural ornament, ex- 
cept the window, which is a copy of 
the western, is another specimen of 
the same false taste. Where can there 
be found an ancient building in the 
Pointed style which is not equally 
well finished throughout? The addi- 
tion of ornamental fagades to shabby 
buildings was reserved for an age of 
modern improvement to discover. 

A neat cross botoné in stone crowns 
the gables of both the fronts. The two 
wings are built of brick, with stone 
dressings, and are made in height into 
two stories; in the lower are doorways 
of a less ornamental character than the 
centre; and in the upper are pointed 
windows, with a single mullion under 
a low arch, the head of which is orna- 
mented with uprights; at the angles 
are brick buttresses capped with pin- 
nacles of stone. 

The walls, ‘pierced with obtuse 
arches,’ filled in with iron railings, in- 
stead-of:tracery, which unite the Cha- 
pel to. the domestic buildings, are in 
the poorest style of carpenter's Gothic ; 
the poverty-struck appearance of these 
appendages is disgraceful to the struc- 
ture, and even the excuse of utility is 
wanted to apologise for their exces- 
sive meanness. Something of the same 
kind disfigures the House of Lords; 
and a‘cloister of a similar design exists 
in Lincoln’s Inn. Are these authori- 
ties for an architect to copy from? 

The houses of the Brothers and Sis- 
ters are built in the domestic style of 
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the sixteenth century, of brick, with 
stone dressings; and here the architect 
has succeeded more happily than in 
the ecclesiastical portion of the pile ;— 
the two windows in the ends of the 
structure, the gables over the attic 
windows, and the picturesque chim- 
ney flues, give an air of originality to 
the houses, which, upon the whole, 
are rather pleasing specimens of a class 
of modern buildings which exeusably 
departs from the strictest adherence to 
authorities, inasmuch as an architect 
must necessarily unite in a dwelling 
house modern convenience with pic- 
turesque effect. 

Two lodges in the fore-ground, of a 
subordinate character, with arched 
doorways, crowned with square wea- 
ther cornices, and surmounted by shields 
of arms, complete the eastern pile of 
buildings, which forms the first sub- 
ject in the plate. : 

A pump is intended to be built in 
front of the Chapel ; it is a neat design, 
executed in stone, consisting of a poli- 
gonal pedestal raised on steps, and 
erowned with a crocketed cupola, end- 
ing in a finial; it has the appearance 
of an ancient conduit, and ought to 
have heen what it seems—the addition 
of an iron pump-handle is no ornament. 

Fig. 2 shows the principal front, 
and one of the flanks of the residence 
of the Master of the Hospital, which 
is erected on the other side of the 
road, facing the collegiate buildings. 
The style of architecture is the same 
as the houses already described, but 
the enrichments are more lavishly ap- 
plied. The front consists of a porch 
covering the doorway, having an ob- 
tuse arch of entrance, and being 
crowned by a pierced parapet; above 
this is a multangular bow window 
of an antique design, similar to the 
windows of King Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. On each side the entrance 
are rectangular bow windows in two 
heights, over which the principal ele- 
vation is finished with gables; the 
flank is in a plainer style of architec- 
ture; the bow window, the character- 
istic feature of the period, which the 
architect has adopted, is also intro- 
duced ; but the other windows assi- 
milate with the modern dwelling- 
house style, the mullions being super- 
seed by sashes. The stables seen in 
the distance are in a subordinate style; 
they might -at first sight be mistaken 
for the houses of the poorer members 
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of the establishment,—the bedes wo- 
men, whose dwellings do not appear 
to enter into the present arrangement 
of the Hospital. 

The shields of arms, Nos. 3 and 4, 
occupy the square panels, surmounted 
by weather cornices, seen in the ends 
of the houses in the first subject in the 
engraving. No. 3, is the arms of 
Henry III. impaled with Or.) four 
pallets [Gules], being those of Eleanor 
of Provence, Queen of Henry III. the 
second foundress of the Hospital. — 
No.4 is the arms of his present Ma- 
jesty, with the roses of York and Lan- 
caster. The antique character given 
to the armorial bearings and embel- 
lishments is highly creditable to the 
sculptor. 

The interior of the Hospital being 
in a very early state of forwardness, 
will form a subject for a future notice. 

The architect of the present range 
of buildings is Ambrose Poynter, esq. 
a pupil of Mr. Nash’s, and he has un- 
fortunately adopted the meretricious 
and too fantastic style of architecture 
of his instructor; in whose designs in 
the Pointed style, the follies of Wyatt 
are more apparent, than the excellen- 
cies of those buildings from which 
genuine authorities can alone be taken. 


On EnGuisu Toroarapuy. 


[For the following Essay on English 
Topographical History the public is 
indebted to the Rev. j Aron Hunter, 
F.S.A. It is extracted from the Pre- 
face to the History of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, the first volume of which 
has been recently delivered to the 
subscribers. In these admirable re- 
marks the sources of the Topogra- 
pher’s information are most judici- 
ously unfolded, and they wil form 
an excellent guide to every future 
student in similar inquiries. We 
have selected those portions which 
have a general bearing. } 





EARLY three centuries have 

elapsed since Leland and Lam- 
barde, the fathers of English Topo- 
graphy, were pursuing their useful la- 
bours. Since that time there has been 
a succession of men who have applied 
themselves to collect the whowmiti frag- 
ments of the history of the civil or ec- 
clesiastical divisions of our country, 
and to arrange them in. proper order. 
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The result of the labours of many in- 
quirers in this department of our his- 
torical literature has been given to the 
public through the press; so that the 
number of the counties, or of the in- 
ferior subdivisions, of which the pub- 
lic are in possession of minute and ac- 
curate descriptions, now exceeds the 
number of those which are not de- 
scribed. 

It is something to a country, and 
especially to the curious and critical 
inquirer into its arts, its literature, and 
its history, that there are books which 
contain minute descriptions of distant 
objects, from which the information 
desired may often be gained with as 
much advantage as it would be were 
we to undertake a toilsome journey to 
visit the object for ourselves. Yet it 
can hardly be denied that, through 
some cause or other, topography has 
fallen amongst us into some degree of 
disrepute. But who will venture to 
say that it does not lend a useful light 
to inquirers in almost every depart- 
ment of our national literature? who 
will say that there is not room for the 
exercise of some of the higher powers 
of the mind? or that learning, both 
classical and indigenous, may not be 
successfully applied? Andif, amongst 
our topographical writers, there are 
some who ome possessed no other 
quality but plodding industry, and 
some of even a lower form, whose vo- 
lumes consist only of the pilfered stores 
of some ingenious or pains-taking pre- 
decessor, there are others who have 
brought to the study both knowledge 
and genius such as would ennoble any 
subject, and in the ranks of those who 
have cultivated this department of our 
literature, there are some, living and 
dead, from whom the public admira- 
tion will never be withdrawn. 

The disrepute in which topography 
is held by some cultivated minds, may 
perhaps arise from the habit of looking 
upon the whole field of literature, and 
seeing that topography is almost con- 
fined to England,—it appears to have 
the general voice against it; or of ac- 
counting nothing valaable which is 
not sanctioned by the example of the 
classical ages. Troe it is that topo- 
graphy, in the sense in which it is now 
used, is a literature peculiar to the 
English nation. It cannot be said to 
have extended itself even to Wales or 
Ireland. No shire of Scotland has yet 
been described as our English counties 
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are described. Foreign nations have 
admirable descriptions of their princi- 
pal cities and towns, but their topogra- 
phical writers have not yet learned to 
ascend the rivers, and penetrate the 
recesses of their pasturable forests, 
showing us where men in the infancy 
of society fixed their habitations, and 
where and how the village churches 
arose in the infancy of Christianity. 
So little do foreign nations know of 
their country, that even Pzstum re- 
mained to be discovered within the 
memory of man. The ancients had 
no topography. Strabo and Mela are 
geographers. But who is not ready to 
say,—would that the ancients had! 
How inestimable would be a work on 
a Roman province, composed with that 
minuteness and accuracy and painful 
research which appear in our own 
Surrey” or “ Durham.” Those who 
are disposed to undervalue our topo- 
graphy should remember this; and also 
that topography is not the only subject 
in which England has the proud dis- 
tinction of taking the lead among the 
nations of Europe. 

It limits the empire of imagination. 
So does science. It is admitted that 
where the genius of topography has 
set her foot, there are no interminable 
wilds, no trackless forests, no inacces- 
sible fastnesses, no unknown haunts 
of human society or of solitary her- 
mits. But the domestic incidents 
which she brings to light, the display 
which she makes of antient customs, 
and the occasional glimpses which she 
affords of the manners of ages long 
gone by, invite to that more agreeable 
fiction in which fable is united with 
historic truth, delighting while it in- 
structs the reader. Perhaps we owe 
*¢ Kenilworth” to Ashmole. 

Topography may reckon amongst 
those who have devoted themselves to 
her, some very celebrated names. To 
mention none who are living, she 
boasts of Leland, Camden, Dugdale, 
Gale, Stukeley, Warton, and Whitaker, 
men who have a high reputation in 
other departments of literature; and 
other names of great celebrity, men 
who are distinguished only by their 
topographical writings. But she may 
rest her claims, not only to escape re- 

roach but to rank high among the 
Pistorical literature of our country, 
upon the curiosity and value of the in- 
formation to be found gathered toge- 
ther in the books which compose a 
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topaacaphice) library. No books aid, 
equally with these, researches into the 
progress of society, and the relative 
positions of different portions of it at 
different periods, ‘These are the mate- 
rials from which we gain our best ac- 
quaintance with the Binary of the arts 
which support or embellish life; there 
are treasured up the remains of fading 
superstitions, lost usages, peculiarities 
of manners and of dialect, which serve 
1o illustrate the origin and progress of 
nations, or of political institutions 
which are still flourishing. The to- 
pographical writer, better acquainted 
than the general historian can be with 
the scene of memorable events, will 
ordinarily be found describing those 
events with a more minute accuracy; 
better acquainted also with the domes- 
tic history and private circumstances 
of eminent persons, he sees relations 
and dependencies which escape the 
more general observer, while they have 
had considerable effect in determining 
their public conduct. It is in books 
of this class that we find accounts of 
the works of our remote ancestors, 
some existing, some entirely abolished 
and lost. We are introduced to the 
mystic circle of the Druids; the sepul- 
chral tumulus of the antient Briton; 
the roads, the altars, the temples, and 
other remains of our Roman conque- 
rors; the earth-works of the Saxons; 
with the castles, churches, monu- 
ments, and effigics, remains of the 
feudal times. ‘There we see the direc- 
tion taken at different periods by the 
benevolence or the piety of our ances- 
tors. No such eriticall investigations 
of claims to hereditary distinctions are 
to be found as those which appear in 
some of our topographical works, as 
there is assuredly no more successful 
mode of investigating genealogies than 
by pursuing the descent of lands and 
manors with which an honourable 
name has been connected. Even the 
splendour and purity of our aristocracy 
may have been in part preserved by 
the labours of our old topographers ; as 
certain it is that a claimant of an ho- 
nourable title, in this very Session of 
Parliament, finds a powerful argument 
arising out of ‘** The History of War- 
wickshire,” against a claim which has 
other appearance of being unfounded. 
In lower affairs of life the information 
contained in these books has been of 
service in perpetuating or preserving 
the purity of charitable foundations, 
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and in diffusing information generally 
on questions of descent, so often mis- 
apprehended, and where misapprehen- 
sion too often opens the door to litiga- 
tion. The genealogical details have 
sometimes a higher bearing. It is a 
question at this moment of no small 
political consequence what proportion 
of the population of the Morea are of 
genuine Greek descent. It would no 
Jonger be a question had the Morea 
ever had its topographical historian, 
By the decision of it the policy of more 
than one state might be influenced. 

But why should not Topography 
make at once her appeal to the taste 
and feeling of every one not utterly de- 
void of a natural curiosity, and espe- 
cially to every one of cultivated mind, 
if there is not a great difference be- 
tween living in a described and an 
undescribed county? The difference 
is analogous to that between living in 
an old and in a new country. In the 
former case, there is not an edifice, a 
church, or a manor-house, a cross, or 
a little fragment of ruin, that is not 
connected with some incident or some 
character that makes it an object of 
interest. ‘Topography calls up the spi- 
rits of the past generations. We see 
them gliding among the trees planted 
by them ; we see them in their proper 
apparel, and with all the rank and port 
which belonged to them. Where there 
is no written recovery of the past, we 
can live only with the present genera- 
tion ; in the ages which are gone by, 
all is indistinctness, and the want of 
accurate knowledge often betrays itself 
in ludicrous absurdities. 

What we have chiefly to regret is, 
that in this island, remote as it is from 
the primeval seats of civilization, there 
is less to reward the diligence of the 
topographical inquirer. Ours is, after 
all, a new country; not so new as 
some, but compared with other coun- 
tries of the civilized world we are but 
of yesterday. Of the great majority of 
the places mentioned in my volumes, 
the earliest notice is in the days of King 
Edward the Confessor, nat quite eight 
hundred years ago; and what is the 
case with the Brigantian portion of the 
island, is the case with other parts of 
it. Even our most illustrious cities, 
AQVAE SVLIS, EBORACYM, OF LONDI- 
NivM herself, as objects of topogra- 
phical interest, sink into lacaulioanes 
when we name Rome or Athens, ‘Tyre, 


Babylon, Thebes, or the Holy City, 
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or any wok petyaAny xo wWoasiore of 
Xenophon. Neither has poetry yet 
thrown her charm over our native hills 
and streamlets, and exalted every little 
village that arose upon our plains.— 
Still, to Englishmen, England is their 
native country; and to the ingenuous 
mind that word patria atones for a 
thousand defects, and gives her charms 
above really fairer regions. For my 
own part I may say, with the elegant- 
minded Evelyn, ‘‘ it is the country of 
my birth and delight.” 


Dear country! oh, how dearly dear 

Ought thy remembrance and perpetual band 
Be to thy foster-child, that from thy hand 
Did common breath and nouriture receive. 

F. Q. ii. 10. 69. 


What may be regarded as the prima 
stamina of a topographical work, is a 
personal survey of every place men- 
tioned in it, and every object described 
in it, making notes upon the place, 
and trusting as little as possible to re- 
collection. The churches, which in 
many places are the sole objects of cu- 
riosity, are to be examined with close 
attention. The monumental inscrip- 
tions, often the only record of persons 
eminent and useful in their day, are to 
be copied, and all which are in any 
respect remarkable presented to the 
world; while of others the material 
circumstance may be exhibited, as 
such notice may be useful to some in- 
quirer when, perhaps, the original 
itself may have perished. 

In those topographical tours much 
information is to be collected from in- 
telligent inhabitants of the several vil- 
lages; and 1 am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courteous attention which I 
have received from many persons in 
these inquiries, but more particularly 
from the clergy. 

The history of a district is very much 
the history of the property of that dis- 
trict ; a this divides itself into two 
parts, the ecclesiastical and the lay pro- 
perty. Again, the lay property lies for 
the most part in a lord paramount, as 
he is often called, that is, the person 
holding immediately of the crown; in 
a subsidiary lord, sometimes in a lord 
removed one step further from the 
crown; and in Seocrall or copy- 
holders, tenants to the lord. To at- 
tempt to give an account of the descent 
of mere freeholds or copyholds would 
be useless and impracticable; but of 
the course which. the feudal superiority 
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has taken, from its origin to the: pre- 
sent day, an account is indispensible in 
a book which pretends to give an his- 
torical view das district, especiall 
since whatever there may be in a vil- 
lage to excite curiosity, or to invite at- 
tention, is usually connected with the 
line of its lords ; and whatever changes 
have taken place in the condition of 
the villagers, have for the most part 
walneal with them. 

And for the accomplishment of this 
portion of his task the topographer has 
the assistance of the Domesday-book. 
The present arrangement of property 
is to be referred for its origin to the 
times just preceding the preparation of 
that famous record. We have there 
the various townships which form, 
little changed, the present villare of 
England, arranged under the names of 
their feudal superiors, or those who in 
after times were called, as to all which 
they did not keep in demesne, the 
lords paramount; that is, lords who 
held their lands of no other but the 
king. This record shows us in a most 
lucid manner the original distribution 
of property throughout this region. 
Whatever difficulties there may occa- 
sionally be in the descriptions given of 
the various townships, in that there 
are no difficulties ; all is simple, clear, 
and easy. 

Sometimes we find in the pages of 
Domesday the naine of some person 
who held single townships of the te- 
nant in chief, and so became the 
founder of the sub-fees. The. Liber 
Niger lends some little assistance ; and 
a very early list of tenants is preserved 
in the Testa de Nevil. It is, however, 
too well known to all who have at- 
tended to inquiries such as these, that 
the reigus of the sons, grandson, and 
great-grandson of the Conqueror are 
times of darkness, and that it is not till 
the reign of Henry III. that we have 
much direct and regular information 
respecting the descent of properties, 
however great. In the dark period be- 
fore that reign we are obliged to collect 
our information, in the best manner 
we can, from the records or the char- 
ters of the religious houses, most of 
which were founded during that pe. 
riod, and had most of the lords of the 
subsidiary fees amongst their benefac. 
tors; or from pleadings exhibited in 
later times, when it was necessary to 
set forth a title from an early period ; 
or from solitary and casual notices in 
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record, chronicle, or charter; under 
which head may be placed the occa- 
sional notices in the Pipe Rolls of the 
Exchequer. 

So little remains of the transactions 
in the first century and a half after the 
conquest, that it is only in the tenan- 
cies in chief, or the paramount lord- 
ships, that we are to expect an un- 
broken chain of descent. These te- 
nancies were for the most part in the 
hands of the most eminent persons of 
the time, those whose actions were the 
subject of the general historian, and 
whose deaths were of sufficient conse- 
quence to claim a place in the public 
chronicles of the age. 

With respect to the sub-lords, ex- 
cepting some whose fees were so ex- 
tensive that they rivalled the over- 
lords in power and consequence, and 
forced themselves on the attention of 
the general historian, it rarely happens 
that a continued series can be given 
through that century and a half, though 
it also often happens that we may 
show persons holding the property in 
one age, which, in the next, is held 
- persons who use the same name of 
addition, and who may therefore be 
presumed to be the sons of the former. 

But from the reign of king Henry 
ILI, the aspect of affairs is different. 
From that time we have various sur- 
veys of the lands held by the over- 
lords, in which the names of those 
who held the sub-fees are given, and 
in some instances the names of various 
lords who held the lands at different 
periods. Kirkby’s Inquest is one of 
these ; this was taken in 1277, the fifth 
of Edward I. The record called the 


Nomina Villarum, which belongs to* 


the 9 Edward II. is another. Domes- 
day Book, the Liber Niger, and the 
Testa de Nevil, have been printed. 
Kirkby’s Inquest and the Nomina Vil- 
larum seem to claim the earliest atten- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Public 
Records. I speak my own experience 
when I say, that no single records 
have afforded more useful and more 
extended information than these have 
done. The Pipe Rolls only, on ac- 
count of their high antiquity, and their 
closer bearing on the public transac- 
tions of the realm, can be said to sur- 
pass them in their claims on the atten- 
tion of those Commissioners. But, be- 
sides these records, we have several 
surveys of the honours and the tenan- 
cies under the lords of Hallamshire, of 
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the reign of Henry VI. and later pe. 
riods. The printed works are of easy 
access, and much is due from the per- 
sons engaged in the topographic illus- 
tration of our country to the wisdom 
and liberality of Parliament in having 
caused so many valuable records to be 
printed, and distributed in public libra- 
ries throughout the kingdom. 

Surveys or extents present the out- 
line; it is filled up, for the most part, 
by the aid of inquisitions post mortem. 
When any one died holding lands, the 
king’s writ issued to the escheator to 
summon an inquest to determine of 
what lands he died possessed, the te- 
nure of those lands, and who was the 
heir. These are the leading subjects 
of the inquisitions, and it is manifest 
at once how important they must be 
for carrying down the descent of pro- 
perty, and how certain must be the 
record of that descent which is sup- 
ported by evidence such as this. But 
they sometimes contain more than this. 
Collateral circumstances, such as set- 
tlements and provisions for younger 
children, are occasionally found ; and 
it is no unusual circumstance to find 
the last wills of the deceased party re- 
cited at full in them. These inquisi- 
tions begin in the reign of Henry III. 
and are continued to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Most of the ori- 
ginal records are in the Tower. 

The account given of the descent of 
manors from extents and inquisitions 
is aided by charter evidence. As char- 
ters merely related to private inter- 
course between man and man, there 
was no public registration of them, no 
common depositary, but they remain- 
ed in the archives of the families by 
whom they were executed, or accom- 
panied the property to which they re- 
foted®. To the fines passed of lands, 
and to wills, | have been greatly in- 
debted. This species of evidence is 
the most curious and interesting of all, 
as any one may satisfy himself who 
shall peruse the Testamenta Vetusta of 


Mr. Nicolas. 


* «¢ Of these,” remarks Mr. Hunter, ‘I 
may with truth say, that, for the purposes 
of the present work, I have perused and 
abstracted more than three thousand; but 
it is remarkable how few of them throw any 
valuable light upon the state of the country, 
relating chiefly, as those which I have seen 
do, to the smaller properties. Neither do 
they afford matter for any curious general 
conclusions, Some of them, however, are 
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. When the course of descent of a 


‘ manor is shown, the next thing is to 


discover transactions of its lords re- 

ecting it, or transactions which throw 
light upon the character of those who 
held it. Here it will not be expected 
that much can be discovered. Grants 
of free warren, markets, and fairs, no- 
tices in the Hundred rolls of usurpa- 
tions, patent grants for particular pur- 
poses, with occasional summonses to 
assist in military aflairs, these form for 
the most part all that can now be reco- 
vered of the men of consideration in 
the middle ages, except what may be 
collected from their private charters. 
For all these, the elt sce published 
under the Record Commission have 
been of singular advantage. 

Sometimes, however, we have more 
to relate; and pleas on trials or peti- 
tions to Parliament exhibit interesting 
facts. For the former I have been 
chiefly indebted to Dodsworth and 
Hopkinson; for the latter to the Rolls 
of Parliament, a work which, owing 
im a great measure to the want of an 
index*, has not been used as it ought 
to have been by the topographical in- 
quirer. 

In preparing the accounts of the de- 
scents of the feudal interests, assistance 
has also been derived from the labours of 
industrious and ingenious persons who 
have applied themselves to the investi- 
gation of the gentilitial antiquities of 
the English nation. The superior fees 
have been for the most part in the 
hands of persons who ranked among 
the baronage of England, and some of 
the fees of the second class were also 
held by families in whom there were 
hereditary claims to distinctions. Con- 
cerning all families of those ranks much 
information has been collected, and 
much has been published. On the 
house of Warren, to whom Conings- 
borough and the Level of Hatfield be- 
longed, we have a work in two quarto 
volumes ; and of the Lacis, the Mau- 
leys, and other families, the pages of 
Sir William Dugdale’s Baronage afford 
ample information. I have used, how- 





of a higher character, and it will be seen, 
particularly in the second volume, of what 
use evidence of this kind may be made.” 

* An Index to the Rolls of Parliament 
was for many years the employment of the 
late Rev. John Pridden, F.S.A. (See vol. 
xcv. i. 468. Edward Upham, esq. F.S.A. 
is now engaged on the same task.—Epir. 
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ever, such information sparingly. I 
have wished as much as possible to 
avoid the repetition of that which was 
already before the public, and have 
preferred, rather than to transcribe 
from printed works which are equally 
the property of every one of my read- 
ers as of myself, to offer a few remarks 
upon the accounts of these great houses 
given by my predecessors, as supple- 
mentary to their labours, though con- 
scious that the work might thereby in- 
eur the imputation of being meagre 
where it ought to be full. Our topo- 
graphical works must, after all the 
compression that can be applied to 
them, be sufficiently large, and a topo- 
gtapher cannot, in my opinion, be too 
sparing in his use of that information 
which has long ago been made publici 
juris by some industrious predecessor. 

In damnilies of a rank below the ba- 
ronage in whom these feudal interests 
have been vested, a different course has 
been adopted. Where the account of 
them was to be derived from manu- 
script authority, and not from printed 
books, I have ventured to consider my- 
self in the light of one who is the first 
to write upon the subject, and the ge- 
nealogical details which follow may be 
hereafter to others what the works of 
previous inquirers into the history of 
the baronage of England have been to 
me. And here I must acknowledge 
the great assistance which I have de- 
rived from the labours of some of the 
old officers of the College of Arms, 
whose visitation books contain a vast 
body of genealogical information. 

But though these books must un- 
doubtedly be regarded as containing 
the best and most authentic informa- 
tion in respect of our gentilitial anti- 
quities, I must add that very valuable 
information has been obtained from 
other collections. 

The pedigrees which, within the 
last century, have been from time to 
time entered in the records of the Col- 
lege of Arms have afforded valuable 
information in this department; and E 
may take leave to say that some have 
been either wholly compiled or conti- 
nued by myself from original evidence, 
personal knowledge, or the informa- 
tion of the families themselves or of 
their friends; and that there is scarcel 
a pedigree throughout the work whieh 
has not been compared in respect of 
some of its statements with documen- 
tary evidence. 
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* In a few instances I have likewise: 


had the benefit of particular histories 
of particular families Thus, when 
the head of the house of Wentwonh 
was made a peer, he employed his 
relation, William Gascoign, to collect 
a genealogical account of his family, 
not confined to the line of Went- 
worth only, but embracing other of 
the allodial. families of this district, of 
which the Lord Wentworth and Earl 
of Strafford was at that time the re- 
presentative. The history of the house 
of Fitz-William, compiled by Hugh 
Fitz-William, early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, a manuscript of singular 
interest and beauty, is among the trea- 
sures at Milton, and the use of it has 
been permitted for the purposes of 
this work. A raed wr po. sncee of 
the house of Wortley, compiled in the 
time of Sir Richard Wortley, with 
some useful biographical notices, has 
enabled me to present a better account 
of that great family, than could have 
been prepared only from the docu- 
mentary evidence which exists; a cu- 
rious history of the a Rokeby 
has been lent to me by Mr. Rokeby, 
of Northamptonshire ; and, lastly, the 
history of the family of Foljambe, 
compiled by Dr. Nathaniel Johnston, 
now among Gough’s manuscripts at 
the Bodleian, has left little to be col- 
lected in that line of descent, and but 
little to be done to continue it to the 
present generation. 

. The deduction of families necessarily 
forms a part of topographical works ; 
but I must intreat the reader to bear 
in miud, that they only find a place 
there as they serve to 7 eet and to 
exhibit the descent of properties. In 
works strictly genealogical, the history 
of manors and advowsons is properly 
made subservient to the history of some 
stirps which had connected itself with 
those manors, But in a work profess- 
edly topographical the history of the 
stirps is only subsidiary to the history 
of the manor. Hence, till a family 
allied itself with a particular property, 
any history of that family appears to 
be irrelevant. What can be more de- 
structive of unity of design in a work 
of this nature, than to give a history 
from perhaps the reign of Henry ILI. 
of a family whose deposit was in Nor- 
folk, in a work devoted to the topo- 
graphy of Devonshire, because late in 
the reign of George III. they might 
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have. become possessed of a’ manor in 
that county? or what would be more 
out of place than, in this work, a his- 
tory of the whole house of Lumley, pe- 
culiarly attractive as it is to the genea- 
logist,. because, in the person of Sir 
Thomas Lumley, they became possess- 
ed about a century ago of a seat and 
fine estate in this foment The bulky 
appearance of some of our books of 
topography is principally to be attri- 
buted to a neglect of this propriety. 
Nevertheless it is a propriety which 
may be observed with some excep- 
tions. It seems proper to show from 
whence came the first of a family who 
acquired an establishment in the 
county on which the topographer is 
engaged. If it was a family indige- 
nous, or which had long resided in the 
county before it had acquired one of 
the great interests within it, then also 
it may seem not improper to waive the 
observance of the rule; and it is at 
least an interesting subject of inquiry, 
where has vested in later times the re- 

resentation of persons who once held 
Gigh and commanding stations among 
the gentry of the county. 

In some few instances, however, 
there are genealogical notices of fami- 
lies who do not appear to have allied 
themselves with any of the feudal in- 
terests within the district, and are only 
connected with it by residence or con- 
siderable estates, and having been by 
the heralds classed among the gentry. 

The difficulty is: great of obtaining 
accurate information of the descent 
which even considerable interests have 
taken in the period since the inquisi- 
tions ceased. A topographer cannot 
ask for the sight of documents which 
are still important to the sustaining of 
a title. Still, transactions of which 
these great interests are the subject, 
are for the most part too ostensible not 
to be matter of public notoriety. In 
some instances the most authentic and 
valuable information has been received 
from gentlemen in possession of these 
interests. And it has happened, per- 
haps fortunately for the topographer 
of this district, that a large proportion 
of the greater interests have not been 
unstable during the last century and a 
half, but have descended in the fami- 
lies of those who held them while still 
inquisitions were in use. 


(To le continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan,. June 10. 

lee E accompanying view of Moyles 

Court, in the parish of Elling- 
ham, near Ringwood, in Hampshire 
(for nearly two centuries the residence 
of the. Lisle family), is taken from a 
painting done about fifteen years ago, 
in the lifetime of the late Charles Lisle, 
esq. (the last male of that branch), who 
died in 1818; since. which the house 
has-been sold to Henry Baring, esq. 
of Somerly, the present possessor, who 
has taken down great part of the build- 
ing, leaving only sufficient to serve as 
a habitation for the farmer renting the 
estate.—(See Plate II.) 

Tt was here that an event took place, 
which is recorded in all our histories 
of James the Second, namely, the har- 
bouring of two of the adherents of the 
unfortunate Monmouth by one of the 
Lisle family. Alicia, or Alice, the wife 
of John Lisle, a severe republican, who 
sat as one of the judges at the trial of 
Charles the First, and was in such fa- 
vour with Cromwell, as to be promoted 
to the office of Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and toa seat in the Upper 
House of Parliament; hence the title 
of lady, or dame, given to his wife. 
Upon the restoration he went in exile 
to Switzerland, where he was assassi- 
nated in open day; and, it is said, by 
or at the instigation of some of his own 
countrymen! The wife, who by no 
means approved of her husband's poli- 
tical principles, lived in retirement at 
Moyles Court, where she received 
Mr. John Hicks, a Non-conformiist 
Minister, and his companion, named 
Nelthorpe. A military party, under 
the command of a son of the loyal 
Colonel Penruddocke, having traced 
these men to Moyles Court, secured 
them, together with the Lady Lisle. 
The latter was conducted to Winches- 
ter, where she was tried on a charge 
of high treason, before the infamous 
Judge Jefferies, then on the Western 
Circuit, holding what was termed the 
** bloody assize.” His conduct on this 
occasion corresponded with his general 
character. 

The proceedings on the trial, which 
was held on the 27th August, 1685, 
afford a shocking display of scurrility 
and violence, cloaked with a pretended 
zeal for truth, and hypocritical appeals 
to the Majesty of Heaven, delivered in 
a style of solemn blasphemy. Lady 
Lisle employed no counsel. Her de- 
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fence was artless: simply stating the 
truth of the case, that she had given 
an ‘asylum to Mr. Hicks* as a perse- 
cuted minister, without suspicion . of 
his having been concerned with Mon- 
mouth ; and had received Nelthorpe as 
Hicks’s friend, not even knowing his 
name. She represented the improba- 
bility of her risking her own life, and 
the ruin of her family, in harbouring 
known traitors ;.and proved, that she 
had always instilled principles of loy- 
alty into her son, by his having qrenet? 
borne arms against Monmouth, Jef- 
feries gave the Jury a very partial 
charge; notwithstanding which, they 
were so little satisfied with the .evi- 
dence, as to incline to acquit the pri- 
soner.. The Judge, enraged, sent them 
to reconsider the matter; until at length, 
intimidated by his ferocity, they re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. The next 
morning sentence was passed that she 
should be burned in the afternoon. 
However, at the intercession of some 
Clergymen of Winchester, a few days 
reprieve. was obtained, and her life was 
asked of the King, by Royalists who 
had found in her a friend, and well 
affected to their cause, but in vain! 
James told the Earl of Feversham, 
when he applied to the King, that he 
had promised Jefferies he. would not 
pardon her! All the mercy that was 
extended to her, was an alteration of 
the sentence from burning to behead- 
ing. On the 2d September the vener- 
able victim, then about seventy years 
old, was brought to the scaffold, where 
she resigned her life with, Christian 
fortitude. Just before her execution 
she gave a paper to the Sheriff, ex- 
pressing her sentiments, in which she 
declares herself a Protestant, deprecates 
the return of Popery as a judgment, 
vindicates her character, forgives her 
enemies, and prepares to die, in the 
expectation of ‘* pardon and acceptance 
with God, by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ.” She was bu- 
ried in Ellingham Church-yard, as 
appears by the inscription, noticed 
in the next page. 

Among the earliest acts of Wil- 
liam and Mary, was one for annull- 





* Hicks (or Hickes) is stated to have been 
brother to George Hiekes, Dean of Worces- 
ter, and was executed at Glastonbury, ac- 
cording to-Echard. Of the fate of Nel- 
thorpe no mention is made. 
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ing and making void the conviction 
and attainder of this injured lady 
(granted upon the petition of two of 
her daughters, Tryphena, the wife 
of Richard Lloyd, and Bridget, the 
wife of Usher), by which Par- 
liament declared their sense of her 
wrongs, and made her family all the 
reparation in their power. It is a most 
gratifying circumstance to all who ve- 
nerate the efforts by which our ances- 
tors have made the British Constitution 
what it is, that this Bill received the 
Royal Assent on the very same day 
(24th May, 1689) as the Act of Toler- 
ation, a day never to be forgotten in 
the annals of British freedom. 

I have no where found recorded the 
maiden name of Alicia Lisle; but, 
through the kindness of a gentleman*, 
whose intelligence and liberality are 
well known, I am enabled to state 
some particulars respecting her family. 
It appears that she was daughter and 
co-heir to Sir White Beconsawe, knt. 
of Moyles Court, who was son of 
William Beconsawe, esq. by Alice, 
sole daughter and heir to William 
White, esq., also of Moyles court. The 
subject of our inquiry was five years 
old at the Heralds’ visitation in 1623, 
which makes her age at the time of 
her death to have been rather under 
seventy years. By her husband before 
mentioned she had two sons and six 
daughters; but the heirs male failing 
in the second descent, the estate of 
Moyles Court, &c. devolved to the 
descendants of Sir William Lisle, knt. 
brother to John aforesaid, who were 
seated at Crux Easton, in the same 
county; and finally ending in Charles, 
who died unmarried, as before stated, 
thus became extinct a family who 
was of great note in the Isle of Wight 
from the Conquest, and where it had 
large possessions ; hence the name De 
Insula, or De L’isle. Edward Hales 
Taylor, esq. son of Mary, sister and 
coheir to the late Charles Lisle, esq. 
by Christopher Taylor, D.D. has taker 
the surname and arms of Lisle. 

In the church of Ellingham is a 
monument, inscribed, ‘* Here lyeth 
interred the body of Alice Beconsawe, 
the wyfe of Willm. Beconsawe, of 
Ibsley, esquire, the sole daughter and 
heire of Willm. White, of Moyles 
Court, esquire. She lyved virtuously, 
and dyed in the fear of God, the 19 








* G. F. Beltz, esq. F.S.A. Lancaster Herald. 
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July, Ann. D’ni 1622.” There is also 


a head-stone in the church-yard with 
this inscription, ‘* Here lies Dame 
Alicia Lisle, and her daughter Ann 
Hartfall, who dyed the 17 Feby. 170—. 
Alicia Lisle dyed the 2 Sept. 1685.” 
These are the only memorials existing 
for these families there. 

Yours, &c. C. S. B. 


Mr. Ursan, July 10. 
F the following literal transcript of 
an original letter from Bishop 
Tanner to Browne Willis, the anti- 
quary, may be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion in your Magazine, it 1s at your 


disposal, G. L. 





« For Browne Willis, esq. at Mrs. Hem- 
ings, in St. Martin’s-lane, London. 
June 21, 1708. 

I hope dear Mr. Willis will pardon 
my troubling him with the inclosed 
old copy of verses; which, if he has 
not ed met with, may not, perhaps, 
be unwelcome to so great a lover of 
Bells, and not the less for its relation to 
the Church. 

Whenever the Notitia Monastica is 
reprinted, I think it must not swell 
much bigger than it is, being designed 
only for a manual, and repertory, with 
directions to the printed books and 
MS. registers. But I should be glad 
to be corrected and improved in any 
thing about the founder, time of foun- 
dation, order and dedication of any 
religious house, I have left out or 
mistaken. Any arms also of religious 
houses would be acceptable. I had a 
good handsome sheet of observations 
on the arms of monasteries from a 
country schoolmaster here lately, in 
which were many things I had not 
before met with. 

I wish Mr. Madox, after he has 
done his Exchequer book, would fur- 
nish us with a volume or two more of 
Monasticon, which the Augmentation 
Office would furnish him with choice 
of materials for. Mr. Newcourt’s His- 
tory of the Diocese of London, I hear, 
is almost finished, which book I want 
to see. Pray does Mr. Strype’s edi- 
tion and enlargements of Stow’s Survey 
go on? 
~ I wish you and your lady a good 
journey to Whaddon, and all health 
and happiness in that charming situa- 
tion, and myself half a day’s conversa- 
tion with you there among your old 
books; though I shall be always and 
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every where, dearest Sir, your most 
affectionately obliged, 
Tuom. TANNER. 
My humble service to Dr. Hutton, 
Mr. Wotton, &c. 





On Tom of Christ Church, newly cast. 
(alout A.D. 1653.) 


Be dumb, ye infant chimes, thump not the 
mettle 
That ne’er outrung the tinker and his kettle ; 
Cease all your petty ‘larums, for to day 
Is young Tom's resurrection from the clay : 
And know when Tom shall ring his loudest 
kells, 
The * of you will seem but dinner bells. 
Old Tom’s grown young again, the fiery cave 
Is now his cradle, that was once his grave ; 
He grew up quickly from his mother’s earth, 
And all you see is not an hour's birth ; 
Look on him well, my life I do engage 
You ne’er saw prettier baby for his age. 
Brave, constant Tom, none could make thee 
turn, [did thee burn ; 
Tho’ hang’d, drown’d, quarter’d, till they 
Yet not for this, nor ten times more, be sorry, 
Since thou wast martyred for our Churches 
But for thy meritorious suffering —_ [glory ; 
Thou shortly shalt toward heaven in a stringe; 
And tho’ we grieved to see thee thump’d and 
banged, 
Wee’l all be glad (great Tom) to see thee 
hanged.” 


I have met somewhere that the in- 
scription on the old bell was, 
*©In Thome laude resono Lim-bom sine 
fraude.”’ 


> 


Mr. Urran, June 30. 

it will be my endeavour by the pre- 

sent communication to throw some 
light upon the inquiries of your Corre- 
spondent, ‘The Hermit of Eskdale- 
side,” respecting the poet Samuel Jones; 
p- 388. It appears by the books in 
the archives of the Custom-house of 
Whitby, that Mr. Jones entered into 
that service as Deputy Customer on 
the 23d May, 1709, and on the 17th 
August following he was appointed 
Queen’s Searcher, by deputation from 
Gilbert Wigginor, esq. who was then 
Patent Searcher. He remained in that 
office, at least, until the 11th May, 
1731, a period of twenty-two years. 
The last time he subscribed his name 
officially, indicates age or infirmity. 
On the 19th March, 1732, his suc- 
cessor, George Dickinson, was sworn 





* This blank has been supplied in Mr. 
Willis’s Autograph with the word Ligg’st. 
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into office; and according to the re- 
gister of burials at the parish church 
of St. Mary, Whitby, he was interred 
on the 24th of December in that year. 
Thus nearly twenty-three years of his 
life is accounted for. 

Whence Mr. Samuel Jones came I 
have not the means of ascertaiving 
with so much certainty. His volume 
of Poetical Miscellanies, published in 
1714, is dedicated to Hugh Machell, 
of Appleby, in the county of West- 
moreland, esq. and he inscribes him- 
self ‘*his most obedient son.” He 
might be the son-in-law, or the natural 
son of that gentleman. The Machell 
family resided during several genera- 
tions at Crackenthorpe Hall, near Ap- 
pleby. The late Lord Lonsdale pur- 
chased the property several years since, 
and no branch of the family now re- 
mains in the neighbourhood. It is 
said to have removed to Beverley. 

It will hence appear somewhat im- 
probable, that Mr. Samuel Jones was 
**a Dissenting Minister at Manches- 
ter. Nevertheless it may be possible 
that he was the brother of the learned 
Jeremiah Jones; for the same mystery, 
the same ‘ shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness,” hang upon his origin and early 
life. Itis merely *‘ apprehended that he 
(Jeremiah) was a native of the North 
of England, and that his father was a 
gentleman in affluent circumstances.” 

I shall not encumber your pages with 
critical observations upon the merits or 
demerits of the Poetical Miscellanies 
of Jones; they consist of thirty-three 
prone and occupy eighty-two pages. 

will just mention the title of one 
piece, ‘ On a Lady’s carrying £10,000 
to King Charles the First, when a Pri- 
soner in the Isle of Wight,” which con- 
sists of fifty-nine lines in verse. The 
lady’s name and memory deserve to be 
rescued from oblivion, for such a spon- 
taneous act of devotion and loyalty to 
that unhappy member of the ever un- 
fortunate house of Stuart. I do not 
remember to have met with the anec- 
dote, or her name, in Granger, or in 
any of the lives, memoirs, or journals 
of Charles, and the events of his times. 

There is a copy of Jones’s Poetical 
Miscellanies in the Whitby Museum, 
as well as in the British Museum. : 

In the days of the Saxons, the fa- 
mous Streoneshalh Abbey stood on the 
eastern cliff of Whitby. St. Hilda was 
the first Abbess, and she greatly pro- 
moted the cause of learning in Britain 
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There Cedmon composed his spiritual 
poetry, some remains of which have 
come down to our times. His hymn 
is said to be the oldest specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry extant. It is pre- 
served in King Alfred’s translation of 
Bede. Is not Gedmon, therefore, en- 
titled to the honourable appellation of 
** The Father of English Poets?” 

The inhabitants of Whitby, emu- 
lating the ancient fame of Streone- 
shalh, have recently caught the grow- 
ing spirit of improvement. In 1823, 
a Literary and Philosophical Society, 
with a Museum attached, was founded. 
Some of the most respectable noble- 
men and gentlemen of the county pa- 
tronize and support the effort. The 
collection of petrifactions, minerals, 
rock specimens, fossil bones, auimal 
teeth (especially from the Kirkdale 
cavern), antiquities, shells, and miscel- 
Janeous organic remains and curiosities 
deposited in the Museum, are rich and 
curious, and many entirely unique. It 
possesses a ccmplete petrified croco- 
dile, discovered in 1824. ‘There are 
few places in this country which afford 
such facilities for collecting all sorts of 
specimens connected with mineralogy 
and geology. The Society is also for- 
warding the general interests of science 
and knowledge by lectures, papers, and 
conversational meetings. 

With regard to Mr. Samuel Jones’s 
«« Whitby, a poem, occasioned by Mr. 
Andrew Long’s recovery from Jaun- 
dice, by drinking of Whitby Spaw 
Waters,” said by Gough (Topography, 
vol. II. p. 449,) to have been publicte. 
ed in 8vo in 1718, | am not able to 
give any distinct information. It is 
evident Mr. Gough had seen the vo- 
Jume somewhere. Upon the authority 
of a letter in the addenda to old Gent’s 
History of Hull, it appears that the 
poet expatiated in that poem on “ the 
virtues and nature of the waters, the 
wholesonseness of the air, and the 
beauty of the piers, affording the 
sweetest view of the ocean, which 
abounds with the finest fish.” It is 
not very probable that the whole im- 
pression of a poem upon such a sub- 
ject should be destroyed. It will per- 
haps occur bound up with other tracts, 
or may be found among the pamphlets 
and ljterary lumber of a book-worm, or 
the descendant of a bock-worm, in 
some neglected closet of an old family 
house. J have no doubt some of your 
readers, on search being made, will 
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have the means of restoring it to light, 
or of intimating where copies may be 
seen, or from whence Gough obtained 
his information. ; 

It is not known whether Samuel 
Jones was the author of any other 
volumes besides the ‘* Poetical Miscel- 
lanies,”” and ‘* Whitby, a poem.” 

It may not be superfluous to give a 
short account of the situation and pro- 
perties of Whitby Spa. 

“It rises up at the bottom of a high cliff 
of clay, within the sea-mark, in the road- 
side from the town to the allum works. It 
bubbles up through the sand, was formerly 
walled up, had a house, and several conve- 
niences for drinkers, being found a great 
diuretic, anti-icteric, and emenagogic, 
purged some, but most not at all. But now 
the sea has washed down all, and filled the 
place with stones. It is only to be disco- 
vered from its glaring scum and oker. Three 
pints of it exhaled left twenty grains of 
black sediment, which affords chiefly a little 
marine salt and some nitre.” 


Such is the description which Dr. 
Short gave of this solohaien fountain 
in his History of Mineral Waters, pub- 
lished in 1734, sixteen years after the 
publication of Jones’s poem. It is the 
only scientific account, if it can be 
so called, which has been published. 
The professors‘of the healing art at 
Whitby, feeling it to be but a sorry 
and imperfect exposition of its nature 
and qualities, are now employed in 
making a new analysis; so that if we 
cannot have Jones’s poetical develop- 
ment of the spring, and the story of 
the miraculous cure of Andrew Long, 
by drinking its waters, in verse, we 
shall at least possess a scientific and 
useful exposé in prose. The Spaw is 
near the bathing ground, which is the 
most commodious in England; and the 
ladies of Whitby have lately, in a very 
spirited mauner, resolved to erect by 
subscription an appropriate structure 
over it for the convenience of visitors 
and valetudinarians. 


Besides partially answering the in- 
quiries of ‘The Hermit of Eskdale- 
side,” I shall state some particulars, 
which may not be considered devoid 
of interest. 

Since Gent’s time the piers of 
Whitby are greatly improved. They 
are now magnificent moles. Some of 
the stones of which they are composed 
weigh upwards of six tons. They have 
been erected principally by the same 
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ways and meansas St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was built, viz. by a duty on coals. The 
legislature has for more than a century 
been exceedingly liberal in granting 
funds, not less than ten Acts of Parlia- 
ment having passed from the reign of 
Queen Anne to this time, for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the piers 
and harbour. ‘The annual revenue is 
upwards of 2,400/. which increases 
with the increasing consumption of 
coals. It may therefore be reasonably 
expected that posterity and the shipp- 
ing and commercial interests will be 
benefited by the splendid structures 
which such ample provision is calcu- 
Jated to produce in a series of years, 
especially when administered under 
the direction of commercial, energetic, 
and public-spirited trustees, who are 
resident on the spot, and are ever alive 
to forward the best interests of the 
port, and to discharge their duties to 
the public punctually and faithfully. 
The west pier runs direct from the 
town into the sea, and is 600 yards in 
length, forming a noble marine pa- 
rade, which commands a full view of 
the bay, the dark promontories at each 
extremity, and the intermediate jagged 
clifis—the town rising from both 
margins of the Esk, the aged church 
of St. Mary, and the ruined monastery 
of St. Hilda. 

The church and abbey are perched 
on the eastern cliff, a great height 
above the town. ‘The ascent is gained 
by 190 steps. From the acclivity ex- 
tensive prospects present themselves on 
every side; the tenantless monastic 
ruins; the wide ocean, ever washing 
the sandy beach, with ships scudding 
along its bosom in the distance; the 
woods and castle of Mulgrave; the 
piers; the concave town, harbour, 
shipping, and curious draw-bridge 
across the river, all immediately be- 
neath the eye; the winding and fertile 
valley of the Esk, through which rolls 
in many a serpentine curve the stream 
of that name; the numerous swelling 
hills intersecting one another, and 
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studded with villas, hamlets, groves, 
and homesteads ; the high and lonely 
moors beyond, covered with dark pur- 
ple heath, and which seem gloomily 
to frown upon the humble but smiling 
dales below ; the toute ensemble afford- 
ing panoramic views of mingled beauty 
and sublimity, few of which have hi- 
therto been pictured by the artist, and 
words must fail to convey an adequate 
representation. 

The following elegant and interest- 
ing lines from a poem called ‘Saint 
Hilda,” by a young gentleman now no 
more, and which I| understand was 
printed for private circulation, but not 
published, will convey some idea of 
the particular point de vue, which I 
have attempted, but very imperfectly, 
to describe. 

“If e’er to Whitby’s silver strand 

Thy pilgrim steps have stray’d, 

Descended Hackness’ vallies deep, 

Or rov’d through Eskdale’s * shade. 

Then sure thy weary feet have toil’d 

The steep ascent to gain, 
Where holy Hilda’st mould’ ring pile 
O’erhangs the foaming main. 


No station for monastic cell, 
No warm sequester’d dale, 
But fitter for baronial tower, 
To awe the subject vale. f 


Yet there the pious fabric rose, 
And crown’d the dizzy steep, 

Tho’ sweet were Eskdale’s tangled paths, 
And Hackness’ valleys deep. 


There many a legend shalt thou bear, 
Which Whitby’s fishers tell, 

Of honours due and reverence paid 
To noble Hilda’s cell. 

How, when above her oriel arch 
The screaming sea-fowl soar’d, 

Then drooping pinions conscious fell, 
And the virgin saint ador’d. 


How sole amid the serpent tribe 
The holy abbess stood, 

With fervent faith and uplift hands, 
Grasping the holy-rood. 

The suppliant’s prayer and powerful charm 
The unnumber’d reptiles own, 

Each falling from the cliff becomes 
A headless coil of stone.§ 





* Eska flu. oritur in Eskdale ; defluit per Danbeium nemus, et tandem apud Streneshall 


in mare se exonerat. Lel. Collec. tom. ter. 


40. 

t Monfsterium S. Hilde apud Streneshall (Whitby) penitus destructum fuit ab In- 
guaro et Hubba, Titusque abbas Glesconiam cum reliquis S. Hilde aufugit. Restitutam 
fuit monasterium de Streneshall tempore Henrici primi per Gulielmum Perse.—Leland. 

t Locus ubi nunc ccenobium est videtur mihi esse ars inexpugnabilis. Ibid. 

§ Mira res est videre serpentes apud Streneshall in orbem giratos, et inclementia cceli 
vel, ut monachi ferunt, — D. Hilde concretos.—Leland. 


Lapides hic (apud W 


1itby) inveniuntur, serpentium in spiram revolutorum efiigie, na- 
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Such is the poetical representation 
of the lofty site of Whitby Abbey, and 
such the legends which enshroud the 
memory and actions of St. Hilda. The 
cornu ammonis, serpent stones, or snake 
stones, and also fossil nauéili, abound 
in the cliff and alum rock, and on the 
scar immediately below the summit, 
whereon the abbey stands. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in the second canto of Mar- 
mion, has versified this topic in an 
imaginary conversation between the 
nuns of Whitby and Lindisfarne. 


«¢ They told how in their convent cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 
The lovely Edelfled ; 
And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was chang’d into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda pray’d ; 
Themselves within their holy bound, 
Their stony folds had often found, 
They told how sea fowls’ pinions fail, 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail, 
And, sinking down with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint !” 


I feel pleasure in introducing to ge- 
neral notice the stanzas from ‘St. 
Hilda,” because but a few copies were 
privately distributed, and they deserve 
to be preserved. In my judgment they 
yOSSeSS spirit, fidelity, and beauty, and 
| feel assured they will be favourably 
received and justly appreciated by those 
who have seen and known Whitby 
Abbey, which 


«¢ O’erhangs the foaming main,” 


and the romantic sylvan scenery of 





Eskdale’s tangled paths, 
And Hackness’ * valleys deep.” 


There are many curious legends con- 
nected with the monastery and vici- 
nity, which have been variously said 
me sung in prose and verse, but to 
mention one half of which would en- 
croach upon your columns. The very 
signature of your Correspondent, «The 
Hermit of Eskdaleside,” is calculated 
to draw attention to a strange but 
pleasing tale, connected with the no- 
ble families of Bruce and Percy, once 
seated there; the hermitage of Esk- 
daleside, the boar-hunt in the forest of 
Eskdale, and consequent fatal death of 
a hermit; the ieee penance enjoin- 
ed upon the hunters and their succes- 
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sors for ever, and which is still ane 
nnally performed in the haven of 
Whitby. The story may be thus come 
pressed. 

On the 16th day of October, in the 
fifth year of Henry the Second, the 
lords of Ugglebarnby and Snueaton, ac- 
companied by a principal freeholder, 
with their hounds, staves, and fol- 
lowers, went to chase the wild boar, 
in the woods of Eskdaleside, which 
appertained to the abbot of Whitby, 
They found a large boar, which on 
being sore wounded and dead run, 
took in at the hermitage of Eskdale, 
where a hermit, a mouk of Whitby, 
was at his devotions, and there the ex- 
hausted animal lay down. The her- 
mit closed the door of the cell, and 
continued his meditations, the hounds 
standing at bay without. "The hunters 
being thrown behind their game in 
the thick of the forest, followed the 
cry of the hounds, and at length came 
to the hermitage. On the monk being 
roused from his orisous by the noise of 
the hunters, he opened the door and 
came forth. The boar had died within 
the hermitage, and because the hounds 
were put from their game, the hunters 
violently and cruelly run at the her- 
mit with their boar-staves, and of the 
wounds which they inflicted he sub- 
sequently died, The gentlemen took 
sanctuary in a privileged place at Scar- 
borough, out of which the abbot had 
them removed, so that they were in 
danger of being punished with death. 
The hermit, being a holy man and at 
the last extremity, required the abbot 
to send for those who had wounded 
him; and upon their drawing near, 
he said, ‘*I am sure to die of these 
wounds.” The abbot answered, “They 
shall die for thee.” The devout her- 
mit replied, ‘* Not so, for I freely for- 
give them my death, if they be con- 
tent to be enjoined to a penance for the 
safeguard of their souls.” The gentle- 
men bade him enjoin what he would, 
so he saved their lives. The hermit 
then enjoined that they and theirs 
should for ever after hold their lands of 
the abbot of Whitby and his succes- 
sors, on this condition, that upon As- 
cension Eve they, or some for them, 
should come to the wood of the Stray- 














ture ludentis miracula, que natura, cum veris et seriis negotiis quasi fatigata, indebitd ef- 
format. Serpentes olim fuisse crederes quos lapideus cortex intexisset ; Hilde autem pre- 


cibus adscribit credulitas.—Camden. 


* At Hackness was a cell dependant on Whitby Abbey. 
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head, which is in Eskdaleside, the 
same day at sun-rising, and there the 
officer of the abbot should blow his 
horn, that they might know where to 
find him, who should deliver to them 
ten stakes, ten strout-stowers, and ten 
yedders, to be cut with a knife of a 
penny price, which were to be taken 
on their backs to Whitby before nine 
of the clock on that day; and at the 
hour of nine o'clock, as long as it 
should be low water (if it be full sea 
the service to cease) each of them to 
set their stakes at the brim of the wa- 
ter, a yard from one another, and so 
make a hedge with the stakes, stowers, 
and yedders, that it stand three tides 
without being removed by the force of 
the water. And the oflicer of Esk- 
daleside shall blow his horn, ‘Out on 
you! outon you ! out on you!” Should 
the service be refused, so long as it is 
not full sea at the hour fixed, all their 
lands should be forfeited, Then the 
hermit said, ‘* My soul longeth for the 
Lord, and I do as freely forgive these 
gentlemen my death as Christ forgave 
the thief upon the cross.” And in the 
presence of the abbot and the rest, he 
said, ‘In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo spiritum meum: a_ vinculis 
enim mortis redemisti me, Domine ve- 
ritatis. Amen.” And then he yielded 
up the ghost on the 18th Dec. 


More ample details of this story may 
be found in Grose’s Antiquities, who 
leads strongly for its authenticity, and 
* given a plate of the chapel or her- 
mitage of Eskdaleside. The building 
still exists, but roofless and in ruins, 
The ‘ penny hedge” still continues to 
be annually planted on the south side 
of the Esk in Whitby harbour, on As- 
cension Day, within high-water mark ; 
it has not yet happened to be high- 
water at the time fixed. The bailiff of 
E-kdaleside attends to see the condition 
performed, and the born blows accord- 
ing to immemorial custom, out on 
them)! 

This romantic legend has been pleas- 
ingly paraphrased by the author of 
Marmion, in the second canto: 


“Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 

How to their house three Barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 

While horns blow out a note of shame, 

And monks cry, ‘Fye upon your name, 

In wrath, for loss of sylvan game, 
Saint Hilda’s priest ye slew.” 


This on Ascension Day each year, 

While labouring on our harbour pier, 

Must Herbert, hae and Percy Fear.” 
Yours, &c. Ruswarpivs, 


Mr. Unaaw, ee ee near 
oodbridge. 
i the parish of Witnesham near 
Ipswich, where my principal estate 
lies, [ had the honour of being inti- 
mately acquainted with the Rev. John 
King, who was Rector of Witnesham 
in Suffolk for a great number of years, 
and died at the place about five years 
since, aged 84. He was a very amiable 
character, and to his charity to the poor 
there were no bounds, though he had 
a very numerous family to support. 
This gentleman informed me some 
20 years since, that he had several re- 
lics in his possession, proving that a 
tattle had been fought at Witnesham. 
I should be glad of any further inform- 
ation on this point. To confirm this 
supposition, a Mr. Charles Poppy, a 
very intelligent agriculturist in the 
same parish, told me very lately, he 
had found upon his land a human ske- 
leton, with that of a horse beside it, 
having been dug up within six feet 
from the surface. Mr. Poppy shewed 
me several marks of military accoutre- 
ments, a part of the saddle, stirrups, 
&e. The studs of the saddle were of 
silver. 

Kirby, in his Suffolk Traveller, has 
remarked of Witnesham, that ** Bar- 
tholomew Lord Burghersh had a good 
old seat here, the site of which may still 
be seen in Mrs. Child's farm, where it 
had a moat round it; and that dirty 
road, now corruptly called Burrage- 
lane, had its name from him. He was 
one of the first Knights of the Garter; 
or, as they are called, one of the found- 
ers of that order.” 

Yours, &c. P. MEADows. 

Mr. UrsBan, June 10. 

N answer to your Correspondent 

**Naboath,”’ part i. p. 488, I beg 
to refer him to the case of Lord Ross- 
lyn and another v. Jodrell, esq. 8 
Camp. 303; 5S. C. 1. Starkie, 148; 
whereby it was established that an ac- 
tion at law may be maintained upon 
the bond usually given to the Society 
of Lincoln’s-inn, on being called to 
the bar, to recover arrears of ‘ ab- 
sent Commons,” “ vacant Commons,” 
‘* preacher’s duties,” and ‘* pensions,” 
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which have accrued while the party 
has remained a member of the society, 
although he has not lived in the inn, 
or practised at the bar. I happened 
to be in court when the cause was tried 
at Westminster by Lord Ellenborough 

An action of debt will lie against an 
heir having assets by descent in fee- 
simple, on the obligation of his ances- 
tor, wherein the heir is expressly Lound; 
see 1 Inst. 209, a.; 2 Saund. 136; 1 
Ves. 212. 

The law considers the bond of the 
ancestor, wherein the heir is bound, as 
becoming, upon the death of the an- 
cestor, the heir’s own debt, in respect 
of the assets, which the heir has in his 
own right, and holds him liable upon 
such bond to the value of the land de- 
scended. See Gilb. Debt, b. 2, c. 1. 

The circumstance of twenty years 
having elapsed without any demand 
made, is of itself a presumption that a 
bond has been satisfied ; but length of 
time is no legal bar ; it is only a ground 
on which the jury may presume satis- 
faction. Oswald v. Legh, 1 T. R. 
270; Rex v. Stephens, 1 Burr. 434; 
Winchelsea Causes, 4 Burr. 1963. 

The case of Lord Rosslyn and ano- 
ther v. Jodrell, esq. forms a precedent, 
as [ apprehend, by which ‘* Naboath” 
must be guided. R. W. J. 


Mr. Ursan, Melksham, July 9. 
A FEW years since I addressed you 

‘AX on the subject of a monument to 
the memory of the immortal John 
Locke, a philosopher who, of all Eng- 
Jand’s illustrious sons, perhaps, has best 
deserved an honorary cenotaph to per- 
petuate his memory. My address, how- 
ever, it should seem, was little heeded 
in the quarter it was chiefly meant to 
be effective, and the hint by which I 
sought to jog the sleeping energies of 
certain individuals actually connected 
with the projection of such a monu- 
ment, never obtained so great a share 
of contemporary attention as the occa- 
sion might have demanded. 

On again looking over, as sometimes 
wont, some of your Magazines for the 
last-year, my attention was caught the 
other day, in your number for Decem- 
ber last, with the communication of 
«< J. B.’’ on the subject of a monument 
to the memory of Captain Cook.— 
I had not before noticed this com- 
munication, and that its object has not 
been advocated and promoted in our 
literary journals, must, without illibe- 
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ral vituperation, be deemed one of 
those marks of oblivion to high na- 
tional merit, which, indicative as it may 
be of some former ages, certainly does 
not least characterize the age in which 
we live. To the shame of England, 
two schemes, projected by some pub- 
lic-spirited and patriotic individuals, 
towards erecting such a monument, 
have severally failed; and in this boast- 
ed age of philanthropy and science, that 
which should have been a NATIONAL 
undertaking, has at length been un- 
dertaken and completed, referring to 
the communication of your Corre- 
spondent, by the liberality and muni- 
ficence of a private individual, Robt. 
Campion, esq. of Easby Hall near 
Stokesby. I do not exactly know the 
situation of Easby, which has been se- 
lected in the present instance, or its 
eligibility for the site of an honorary 
column; but the zeal of its spirited 
proprietor, and his devotion in the 
cause of science or of patriotism, can- 
not be too publicly appreciated. 

That upwards of half a century 
should have elapsed from the death of 
Cook, and nothing actually accom- 
plished, in a national point of view, to 
perpetuate the memory of England’s 
greatest circumnavigator, is indeed 
matter of surprise. It is true that the 
mural tablet or the honorary cenotaph 
cannot 

‘¢ provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death ;” 


but it is equally true, that tributes of 
gratitude to the manes of the illustrious 
deceased have, from the earliest ages, 
distinguished those nations most emi- 
nent for their civilization and their 
thinking ; and it will be said, that Bri- 
tain has often shewn, that in the com- 
memoration of her heroes she would 
fain not stand next to Athens, or to 
Rome. 

But, Sir, she will stand second to 
those celebrated states, if, in the pro- 
gress of her history, she omits to offer 
the becoming tribute of her testimo- 
nials to the worth of her most illus- 
trious benefactors. Among these Cook 
will ever be admitted to occupy a fore- 
most ground. To enumerate, at this 
time of day, the great and unprece- 
dented services which he achieved in 
the cause of scientific discovery, would 
be unnecessary. Geography and. na- 
tural history, as tending to enlarge and 
elevate the knowledge of mankind, 
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stands prodigiously indebted to his un- 
wearied researches. The islands of 
the North and South Pacific Ocean ; 
New Zealand accurately surveyed ; the 
North-west Coast of America explor- 
ed; and the figure and boundaries of 
New Holland ascertained and deter- 
mined, are servicés to science, and to 
civilised mankind, which no single 
man, except himself, ever performed. 
Our rising colonies in New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land owe 
their very existence exclusively to the 
enterprise of Cook ; and yet, Mr. Ur- 
ban, in the gaze of these important 
services, intelligent foreigners look in 
vain for a national commemoration of 
his character. While our cathedrals, 
and even our parks, protrude monu- 
ments, which in stately grandeur tell 
the illustrious ‘* story’ of the heroes 
who perished, and the deeds of arms 
which were achieved at Waterloo and 
elsewhere; in other words commemo- 
rate the death of multitudes of human 
beings, is he not entitled to honour 
who has, in prospective, added mil- 
liouis of beings to the number of civi- 
lised mankind? 

It is hoped that this national de- 
linquency, as it may be called, will 
yet be redeemed ; and that the patriotic 
munificence of an individual will not 
lie dormant—an undertaking, which 
should be performed by the British 
Public, or the Legislature. 

With regard to the situation of such 
a monument or column, if, as your 
Correspondent suggests, it be intended 
as a sea-mark, or beacon, to guide the 
mariner on that ocean upen which 
none ever gained a more solid renown, 
many might be suggested along the 
cliffs which crown the shores of merry 
England. The rock of Portland, pro- 
vided it were more accessible by land 
to the inspection of the public, might 
form an eligible site, as this lofty pro- 
montory commands a wide sweep up 
and down the channel, and blocks of 
stone might be furnished at no expence 
of conveyance. The pyramidal form 
would, in this case, be preferable, more 
effectually to secure it against the tre- 
mendous gusts of wind whiclrare often 
there prevalent. 

1 have long, Mr. Urban, been of 
sentiments similar to those here touch- 
ed upon; and if, as I believe, there 
are numerous others of tmy country- 
then who differ not very widely from 

Gent. Mac. July, 1828. 
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me, the measure, it is more than pos- 
sible, may yet meet with its due and 
adequate support. I trust it will no 
longer languish for want of patronage ; 
and that England can appreciate illus- 
trious deeds of scientific adventure, as 
well as illustrious deeds of arms. In 
this age, although the ery of * bad 
times” and commercial distress still 
tings in our ears, we yet see luxury 
and expence advancing, and public 
works prosecuted with even unexam- 
pled rapidity. Can, then, a plea of this 
nature be admitted, to the neglect of 
the memory of Cook? 
Yours, &c. E. P. 


> — 


APPROACHES TO THE New Lonpon 
BripDGE. 


HERE are two considerations at- 

tendant on the future approaches 
to the new Bridge, utility and econo- 
my; that plan, therefore, which affords 
the most easy access into the heart of 
the City, with the least expence and 
the smallest destruction of property, it 
is evident, must be the one selected. 
The folly of commencing a new Bridge 
without duly considering the nature of 
the approaches to it, is now sufficiently 
apparent. ‘The Corporation must an- 
swer for this; the mischief has been 
done; and as no remedy exists short of 
pulling down the Bridge, and erecting 
it on the site of the old one, which, 
after all, would perhaps be a consider- 
able saving to the public, or of con- 
structing, at a vast expenditure of mo- 
ney, new streets on both sides of the 
river leading to the new Bridge; and 
as the former alternative is not likely 
to be adopted, the only question now 
is, how this object can be attained with 
the least outlay. For our own parts 
we see no probability of any improve- 
ment taking place. The approach to 
the new Bridge from London, there is 
little doubt, will be by the road set 
out in what is termed ‘‘ the Contract 
Plan,” by which the line of street will 
make a twist between the Monument 
and the old Bridge, and approach the 
hew site by means of an obtuse angle, 
in the same inconvenient manner as 
the high road to Dover crosses the 
bridge at Rochester. 

We have seen the three several Plans 
set forth by the City, and it requires 
but little knowledge of the situation to 
be able to estimate the immense ex- 
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penditure of money which will attend 
the execution of the Plans made sub- 
sequent to the Contract Plan. Where 
the funds are to come from, the Cor- 
poration may be able to disclose. For 
our parts we see no possible means of 
raising money by millions for so useless 
& purpose ; we say useless, because had 
the Bridge been built on the site of the 
present one, the approaches on both 
sides might have been gradually im- 
proved, at a comparatively trifling ex- 
penditure; and which the income of 
the large estates held in trust by the 
Corporation, would have been nearly 
adequate to bear. 

Mr. George Allen, an architect by 
profession, has been led to the contem- 
plation of the subject by his profes- 
sional engagements on behalf of the 
proprietors of some wharfs in South- 
wark, which it was expected would be 
required for the purposes of the im- 
provement. He has recently published 
a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Plan and De- 
signs for the future Approaches to the 
New London Bridge; with a Memo- 
rial submitted to the Court of Com- 
mon Council, comprising Suggestions 
for the formation of a Quay for the re- 
ception of Steam Vessels, the opening 
of new Streets and Avenues, and the 
improvement of existing Thorough- 
fares in the City of London, and the 
Borough of Southwark.” 

In the year 1826, Mr. Allen pre- 
pared a x no for a new line of ap- 
proach, which might leave the wharfs 
and premises in ‘Tooley-street undis- 
turbed. The Author delayed the pub- 
lication of his ideas at that time, by 
reason of a professional friend having 
published a similar plan in May 1827; 
‘*Up to which period,” adds the Au- 
thor, ‘‘ Messrs. eee the engineers 
appointed for the erection of the new 

ridge, appear to have had no idea of 
departing from the old fine of Tooley- 
street, upon which, according to the 
Contract Plan, the ascent to the new 
Bridge was to be formed; but, after 
the publication in May of the plan 
above mentioned, they prepared and 
submitted to the New Bridge Com- 
mittee an entirely new series of plans, 
in which three different modes of at- 
taining the new Bridge, from the City 
side, were suggested; but for the ap- 
proaches from Southwark, though the 
engravings were also three in number, 
yet the designs are one: the plans not 
only being all alike, but so far as re- 
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lated to the new approach from Tooley- 
street, are precisely the counterparts of 
my plan, and that of my friend before 
alluded to, which was published in the 
May preceding. This coincidence is 
too remarkable to be considered acci- 
dental, as it comprises another very 
important feature of the plan published 
in May, namely, the suggestion of a 
new street, to extend from London 
Bridge to the Bricklayers’ Arms; yet 
without even a hint being given in the 
Report which accompanies it, of the 
idea having originated with another 


— 

ow, as every man has a right to the 
undisturbed possession of the produc- 
tions of his genius, Mr. Allen very pro- 
perly determined on bringing his plans 
before the public; a course he was 
compelled in some measure to adopt, 
by the ‘‘delay and difficulty” he met 
with in getting them submitted to 
that at least self-important tribunal, 
the Court of Common Council. Being 
referred to the New Bridge Commit- 
tee, Mr. Allen says, ‘¢ 1 consequently 
waited on the Chairman, when he in- 
formed me, that Messrs. Rennie being 
about to submit another Plan for the 
approaches from Southwark, my de- 
signs could not be received until after 
theirs had been presented.” 

This partial and narrow-minded pro- 
ceeding of the civic ** Committee of 
Taste,” induced Mr. Allen to persevere 
in bringing his Plans before the notice 
of the Court of Common Council, as 
well as appealing to a higher and more 
enlightened court, the public. 

We will now proceed to an exami- 
nation of the plans which accompany 
the pamphlet before us; and first, the 
opening of a street from the new 
Bridge to the Bank. This street pro- 
ceeds from the northern foot of the 
Bridge, in a right line, until it reaches 
a site nearly opposite the Monument, 
whence it is carried in a diagonal di- 
rection, but without any second angle 
or curve, until it enters Cornhill, ex- 
actly facing the central portico of the 
Bank of England. This plan de- 
stroys no public building, it avoids all 
the numerous churches in its line, 
and does not cut up an entire lane or 
street in the whole of its course; the 
only public building which it at all 
interferes with being the old Post- 
office. A cross street unites this with 
Fish-street-hill, forming a fine vista in 
the front of the Monument; the pre- 
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servation of which noble column, the 
largest in the world, is no longer ques- 
tionable, although it ought never to 
be forgotten that an idea was once 
entertained, by the memorable Cor- 
poration, of destroying this fine spe- 
cimen of architecture, the beauties of 
which they had not taste enough to 
appreciate. The eastern portion of 
the bank of the river, between the 
Bridge and St. Magnus’ Church, Mr. 
Allen proposes to be formed into a 
quay and “ae! for the reception of 
steam vessels, whereby they might un- 
~~ their passengers with less danger 
and trouble than is now the case. A 
well-drawn perspective view of this 
new street shows a handsome design 
for the new Fishmongers’ Hall, with 
an octostyle portico on the one side, 
and a adhe, but correspondent 
building, on the other; the houses in 
the street decorated with architectural 
embellishments, well calculated to set 
off the magnificent steeples, and the 
proud column of the immortal Wren, 
which laugh to shame the petty erec- 
tions patronised by the Corporation. 

We have given the City plans prio- 
rity over the others; but the Southwark 
improvements are the main features of 
Mr. Allen’s work. The splendid ca- 
thedral-like church of St. Saviour, he 
purposes to insulate in a circus; at the 
east end a square to be formed, from 
which a broad street is to be carried in 
a right line, until it unites with Tooley- 
street. The elevation of the square, as 
given by Mr. Allen, would be grand 
and impressive; on one side the mag- 
nificent church, fronted by a fountain 
and statue ; and in the fore ground, and 
forming the angle between the Bo- 
rough High-street and the new street, 
a handsome building, with a tetrastyle 
Doric portico, for the Town-hall, would 
occupy one side, on the opposite one 
handsome and lofty houses, in an ap- 
propriate style of decoration, the whole 
forming a coup d’cil not witnessed in 
> to the metropolis. 

Mr. Allen says, ‘‘ Only four houses 
will be required to be taken down in 
Tooley-street, and, throughout the re- 
maining portion of the line suggested, 
the property will be found to be of the 
most inferior description, consisting of 
ancient and dilapidated wooden build- 
ings, and small tenements occupied by 
weekly tenants, with two extensive 
spaces of vacant ground, being the 
court-yard in front of St. Olave’s Gram- 


mar School, and a small part of the 
parish barial-ground: beyond which, 
this street would require the removal, 
in the Borough High-street, of no pro- 
perty other than such as must, of ne- 
cessity, be taken down, whether this 
line of street be adopted or not, in con- 
sequence of the proposed raising of the 
ascending road from near the entrance 
gateway of St. Thomas's Hospital, on 
to the new London Bridge.” 

Without anticipating our readers in 
any more of Mr. Allen’s pamphlet, we 
have quoted enough to bring the mat- 
ter fairly before them; for ourselves, 
we have no hesitation in adding our 
testimony to the merit of the designs: 
how far the accomplishment of them 
is practicable, must be a subject of 
consideration elsewhere. The South- 
wark improvements, from the nature 
of the property affected, are the most 
likely to be completed. As to those on 
the London side, we again ask, where 
is the money to come from? 

Besides the grand improvements, 
there are plans for two secondary 
streets given by Mr. Allen. The first 
is, the continuation of a street from 
the west front of St. Saviour’s church 
to the Blackfriars-road, which at pre- 
sent can only be approached from the 
Borough by winding and narrow 
streets. As this street would only re- 
quire a very partial destruction of pro- 
pertys a considerable extent of its line 

eing composed of existing streets, 
requiring none or little alteration, we 
should pronounce its formation to be 
a decided improvement. 

We cannot, however, speak in equal 
terms of the contemplated road from 
the Bricklayers’ Arms to the new 
Bridge; that such a road would have 
the effect of driving out a number of 
poor inhabitants from their dwellings ; 
and that it would afford employment to 
speculative builders is certain ; but that 
it would be a public improvement, or 

roductive of the least benefit to the 
inhabitants of Southwark, or else- 
where, we most positively deny. The 
road from the Bricklayers’ Arms to St. 
George’s Church affords every facility 
which can be required; and we feel 
certain that, if the new road was forms 
ed, the traffic, from various causes, 
would still keep the old track. 

Viewing, however, the plans for 
this road, one observation alone will 
show the superiority of Mr. Allen’s 
over that of the Messrs. Rennie; the 
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latter actually makes the line of road 
to intersect in a diagonal direction, 
and consequently destroy two out of 
three of the courts of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and the whole of the front, 
and a portion of the back court of 
Guy’s; while Mr. Allen, aided by his 
superior local knowledge, by carrying 
his line of street a few hundred yards 
further down Tooley-street, pa? the 
destruction or mutilation of both these 
public Institutions. 

We had intended here to have 
closed this subject, but recollecting, 
after shutting up the pamphlet, that 
some * Hints on the consequences 
which will probably result from. the 
removal of the ancient dam at London 
Bridge,” had been given in the prefa- 
tory remarks, we opened the book 
again, for the purpose of noticing the 
serious evil which it seems is likely to 
result from the removal of the old 
Bridge. 


«‘ Upon this question,” says Mr. Allen, 
«* T have ever been of opinion, that imme- 
diately the ancient dam shall have been 
taken away, either the bed of the river must 
be cleared out, as far up as Teddington 
Lock, or a new lock must be formed at the 
western extremity of the metropolis, towards 
Vauxhall Bridge or Chelsea ; hetween which 
and the new London Bridge the bottom will 
require to be ballasted to a depth, nearly 
equal to the ancient fall at the old Bridge; 
and if this be done, what will then become 
of the foundations of some of our bridges, 
and of most of our wharf-walls along the 
banks of the river? Hereafter, when a 
north-east wind prevails, the tide not being 
stupped as at present in its progress upward 
by the old Bridge, must lay under water the 
whole of Lambeth-marsh, Battersea, and a 
considerable extent of property in the upper 
parts of the river, Since the removal of the 
watercourses and the dams, which, after the 
opening of the great centre arch in 1760, 
were placed in the locks to accelerate the 
motion of the water-wheels, and more par- 
ticularly since the opening of two wide 
arches; the tide-water in the river not 
only subsides more rapidly, and ebbs much 
Jower out than formerly, but the lands on 
the banks of the river are more than ever 
exposed to be suddenly flooded at high 
water. Presuming from these facts, which 
are known to every waterman and resident 
on the banks of the river above Chelsea, I 
have no doubt that the removal of the bar- 
rier at the old London Bridge will occasion 
frequent inundation when easterly winds 
prevail, and that some hours before the re- 
turning flood, the upper part of the river 
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will become so nearly dry, as to be unfit for 
the purposes of navigation.” P. 16. 


Mr. Allen is not singular in this opi- 
nion. The late eminent John Smeaton, 
in 1767, says, ** If London Bridge were 
to be taken away, the river would be- 
come so shallow above bridge at low 
water, that the navigation would be 
greatly impeded for hours each tide.” 

This is a question which deserves 
more serious consideration than it has 
ever met with. In this age of silly 
improvement, consequences are never 
considered until the effects of any pro- 
jected innovation are too poloon: & felt 
to be remedied. The ‘* march of in- 
tellect” has so far outstripped reason 
and common sense, that it is now but 
of little use to oppose ancient securities 
against modern improvement. London 
Bridge must therefore fall with every 
other remnant of past ages; and when 
innovation has attained its triumph, 
let us hope we shall not have to look 
back with pain on the results of the 
restless spirit of alteration which un- 
happily marks the present day; or that 
we shall then view in the new London 
Bridge one of the monuments of con- 
ceited ignorance, disguised under the 
specious name of intellect, which, to 
our sorrow, will one day be as nu- 
merous as the cause which creates 


them is now apparent. E. 1. C. 
-—)— 
Mr. Ursan, July 25. 


ERMIT me through the medium 
of your highly interesting Maga- 
zine to suggest, ‘* should the present 
nuisance of Smithfield market be abo- 
lished, and a handsome square erected 
on its site,” the placing of an obelisk, 
or statue, “‘ where the centre gas-lamp 
now stands,” to commemorate the me 
ferings of those noble martyrs, who 
sealed their faith with their blood. 
No monumental marble as yet re- 
cords the names of those who were 
not afraid, in times of hot persecu- 
tions, to confess the Protestant faith, 
handed down by them to posterity. 
Every Protestant, on beholding such 
a Memorial, would thank God that 
persecution and bigotry had ceased, and 
that every man was allowed to follow 
the religion his conscience dictates. 
Yours, &c. 
A Constant READER. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ye 


The Works of Samuel Parr, LL. D. Pre- 
Lendary of St. Paul’s, Curate of Hatton, 
&c. with Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings, and a Selection from his Currespond- 
ence. By John Johnstone, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, &c. In 
Eight Volumes. Longman and Co. 


fg great ones of the earth have 
rarely been happy in their bio- 
graphers, and we shall cease to be sur- 
prised at the numerous failures in this 
respect, when we reflect en the va- 
rious qualifications which are neces- 
sary to be combined in one who un- 
dertakes the important office. The 
partiality of friendship may kindle into 
impassioned eulogy; various antipa- 
thies, political or literary, may conspire 
to cloud the moral perception, and ob- 
scure the truth; hence the portrait 
presented to our view may dazzle with 
excess of light, or be so disfigured by 
the dark shadows of prejudice, as to 
be a caricature, and nota likeness. It 
is therefore with no ordinary gratifica- 
tion that we congratulate the friends of 
Dr. Parr, and announce to the public, 
that the life of this eminent scholar 
and, with all his infirmities, this really 
good man, has been written by Dr. 
Johnstone of Birmingham, in a style 
which reflects equal honour on the au- 
thor and his subject,—in a style of dig- 
nified and meal candour, indicating 
at the same time the healthiest state of 
morals, and exhibiting the discrimina- 
tion of the critic, the elegance of the 
scholar, and the polish of the gentle- 
man. We are quite sure that, as the 
real character of Dr. Parr was never 
understood during his long and some- 
what stormy life, the volumes of Dr. 
J. will secure for him that place among 
the good and great which is due to his 
learning, his piety, and his talents. 
That they who have been accustomed 
only to view him through the misre- 
presentations that assail all political 
men, as the champion of Jacobinism, 
and the favourer of heterodoxy, will 
feel some compunction for their want 
of charity, and recognise him as in 
trath he was,—in piety deep and de- 
voted,—of a mind unsullied in the in- 


tegrity of its purpose,—a lover of li- 
berty civil and religious, yet the enemy 
of all licentiousness,—a firm supporter 
of that church of which he was an or- 
nament, yet tolerating with the meek- 
ness of a Christian every conscientious 
difference of opinion, without a germ 
of that latitudinarianism of which ma- 
lignity accused him. Yet with all his 
affection for Dr. Parr, and with all the 
veneration which an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him was sure to engender, 
Dr. Johnstone is no fulsome flatterer. 
He has brought to his task a deep sense 
of what was due both to the living 
and the dead. He has not been insen- 
sible to the conviction that, where there 
was much to praise, there might be 
something to condemn,—where pre- 
judice has fastened an unjust accusa- 
tion, the justification has been ardent 
and complete,—where the love of dis- 

utation, and we fear this was Dr. 
Part’s besetting sin, has betrayed him 
into unbecoming violence, and where 
his great powers were employed on un- 
worthy subjects,— wherever, in fact, 
the infirmity of his nature, or the 
warmth of his temper, have led to a 
departure from the sacred profession to 
which he was called, or from the 
Christian charity of which he should 
have been the exemplar,—we have a 
candid admission of his errors, and an 
affectionate regret for the misapplica- 
tion of his acquirements. Dr. J. is 
the friend of Parr, but he is the 
greater friend of truth; and we have 
read these pages, in which the history 
of the life and times of a great scholar 
are recorded, with the highest admira- 
tion of the excellent arrangement of 
the materials, and with the warmest 
approbation of the fidelity and the can- 
dour, the taste and the talent, of the 
historian. 

The volume of the Life could only 
have been written by one possessing, as 
Parr observed of Twining, the best ener- 
gies of the understanding and the finest 
emotions of the heart; by a scholar, 
uniting the acumen and the strength 
necessary for the investigation of him 
who was a master of scholars, and that 
moral intrepidity which could both 
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vindicate and condemn ; — vindicate 
from misrepresentations which may 
have long passed current among the 
majority for truths,—and condemn 
with fearlessness, where the influence 
of a great example might have seduced 
inferior spirits into unprofitable imita- 
tion. Such a Biographer is the author 
of the volumes we are about to consi- 
der, and to which without further 
preface we call the attention of the 
reader ; and we will begin by quoting 
the very sensible observations by which 
the subject is introduced. 


*¢ Whatsoever (says Dr. J.) may be my 
ability for executing the task which I have 
undertaken, I may be permitted at least to 
declare that I feel none of the deficiencies 
which the ardour of friendship can in any 
way supply. Although I yield to many of 
my learned friends in the power of recording 
aud delineating his supremacy in classical 
accomplishments, in diving with him into 
the depths of metaphysical subtlety, or 
soaring to the heights of theological sub- 
limity, yet I can appeal to my own recol- 
lection, and my own personal knowledge, 
for such an account as shall best display 
him in those different points of view in 
which it is most useful to contemplate cha- 
racter-—in the full vigour of manhood, and 
in the hoary holiness of age, at home and 
abroad, in public and in private, in the hours 
of business and of conviviality, in the bosom 
of his family and employed with his pupils, 
or when he was showing the force of his 
understanding in public instruction, or in 
some of the freaks of his humour, among 
his familiars.” 


The principal events of Dr. Parr’s life 
are well known to most of our readers. 
We will therefore pass them over with 
brevity and dispatch. He was born at 
Harrow on the Hill, Jan. 15, O.S. 1747. 
His father was there in good practice 
as a surgeon and apothecary, distin- 
guished for great professional _know- 
ledge, by a correct taste in the English 
and Latin languages, by the rectitude 
of his principles, and the independence 
of his spirit. At the very early age of 
five years Samuel Parr was admitted 
on the foundation of the Free School 
of his native place; and in his four- 
teenth year became the head boy. His 
contemporaries were Dr. Bennett, late 
Bishop of Cloyne ; Sir William Jones, 
Dr. Combe, and some others, who 
with inferior attainments lived to pass 
him in the road of honours and prefer- 
ment. With Dr. Bennett and Sir 
William Jones he maintained a strict 
intimacy; and these volumes are en- 
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riched with their correspondence, which 
is highly honourable to all parties con- 
cerned. On leaving school Parr was 

laced by his father in the shop; here 
be remained from the summer of 1761 
to that of 1765, when he entered at 
Emanuel. College, Cambridge ; here 
his application was incessant, and his 
obedience exemplary. ‘*The force of 
his mind was chiefly directed to classi- 
cal and philological reading, yet he had 
at the same time formed the most se- 
rious determination to prepare himself 
for his degree ; and he secretly aspired 
toa high place in those academical ho- 
nours which are bestowed on great 


acy | in mathematical know- 
ledge.” In January 1766, his father 


died suddenly, and Parr pursued with 
straightened circumstances his acade- 
mical studies at Cambridge, until he 
was induced to accept the offer of Dr. 
Sumner, who appointed him one of 
the assistants at Harrow, an office 
which he held for five years with cre- 
dit to himself and advantage to the 
school. In 1769 he was ordained dea- 
con, and diligently attended the duties 
of his school and his curacies. About 
this period his happiness experienced a 
very sensible interruption by the loss of 
Francis Parr, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, a cousin, and a friend to 
whom he appears to have been most 
ardently attached, and his friendship 
for whom was of the most exalted 
kind. The letters of Parr introduced 
at this period, it is truly said, will be 
lasting monuments of his zealous af- 
fection, his ‘* devout spirit, and of his 
unbounded confidence in the mercy of 
God.” 

At the death of Dr. Sumner, Parr 
hecame candidate for the mastership of 
the School at Harrow; and his disap- 
pointment is known very seriously to 
have affected him. It was (says Dr. J.) 
the crisis of * his fate. Had he gone 
on regularly at the head of that great 
School, it is impossible to say where his 
own improvement and elevation would 
have ended ; and how greatly the inte- 
rest of letters might have been pro- 
moted, At ease and in peace, many 
of his excrescences of character would 
have lad no room for growth—many 
of his eccentricities would have been 
limited—full scope would have been 
given to his love of learning, to his 
diligence, to his great intellectual 
xowers, and his vast accumulations of 
pi a Forced down and trampled 
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upon, his only resource, he thought, 
was opposition.” It was on this prin- 
ciple, and in this spirit, that he retired 
to Stanmore, in the immediate vicinity 
of Harrow. There the number of his 
scholars never exceeded sixty, and the 
profits of his labour were exhausted by 
the heavy outlay incurred by making 
age accommodations for his pupils. 
is speculation was not prosperous. 
He was feebly contending against the 
influence of the neighbouring school ; 
and in the spring of 1777 he retired 
to Colchester. But at Colchester, no 
more than at Harrow, was he at peace. 
His first dispute was with the trustees 
of the school ; and he wrote an angry 
amphlet relating to this difference, 
Pat which the better judgment of 
Sir William Jones, it is probable, 
induced him to suppress. His resi- 
dence at Colchester was short, for in 
the summer of 1778 he became a can- 
didate for the free school of Norwich, 
and succeeded. It was soon after his 
election that he received the following 
letter from Sir Willian Jones ; a letter 
we have extracted, not more for the 
beauty of its expression, than for the 
soundness of the advice it contains : 


¢ Worcester, 19th July, 1779- 

6« My pear Parr,—l take up the pen, 
after a long interval, to answer your friendly 
letter of 4th April. Remember to reserve 
for me a copy of your book ; and by the 
first opportunity to send me all ‘of it that is 
printed, together with the preface. [ shall 
value it for the sake of the writer, and for 
the intrinsic merit of the writing; besides, 
I am resolved to sphelerize some passages of 
it, and to apply them in the continual war 
which I maintain against the unjust and the 
unprincipled. Iszeus is highly honoured by 
you: let me entreat you to take care of 
your observations on the work, as I shall 
want your friendliest assistance and freest 
censure on revising the next edition. In 
». 20 the word mother is left out, and I have 
found many typographical errors which es- 
caped the eyes of my clerk, and are not in 
the table of corrections. In the second 
edition the notes shall be, at your request, 
more numerous; but I cannot destroy the 
unity of my work by a minute examination 
of particles and points. Let me beg you 
at your leisure to read with attention the 
speeches of Demosthenes against Zenothe- 
mis, Apaturius, Phormio, Lacritus, and 
Dionysidorus, and inform me whether they 
have been ever translated, except by Wol- 
fius and Augur. It is possible that I may 
amuse myself with translating and explain- 
ing them, as they all relate the fenus nau- 
ticum of the civilians, or the Lotéomry of the 
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modern commercial nations; and I wish to 
be informed whether any other speeches on 
the same subject are extant. I rejoice hat 
your situation is agreeable to you; and only 
grieve that you are at such a distance from 
London. You 7 well in your letter of 
your Dean; yet I have been told that you 
are engaged in a controversy with him. Oh! 
my friend, remember and emulate Newton, 
who once entered into a philosophical con- 
test, hut soon found, he said, ** that he was 
parting with his peace of mind for a sha- 
dow.” Surely the elegance of ancient poe- 
try and rhetoric, the contemplation of God’s 
works and Ged’s ways, the respectable task 
of making boys learned and men virtuous, 
may employ the forty or fifty years you have 
to live more serenely, more laudably, and 
more profitably, than the vain warfare of 
controversial divinity, or the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysics*, 
Whether the apereia have been assigned to 
me in Wales I know not; but the knowledge 
of men which I have acquired in my short 
forensic career, has made me satisfied with 
my present station, and all my Q:Aor:uua is 
at an end. Now for your commission at 
Oxford. Do I perfectly understand you? 
The Duke of Grafton conferred on you a 
Master’s degree by mandamus at Cambridge. 
I honour him for it—well, you desire tu be 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. Do 
you mean that such admission should give 
you the privilege of voting in our house for 
members of Parliament and academical ho- 
nours or emoluments? In short, do you 
wish that the Duke of Grafton should confer 
on youa Master's degree by mandamus at 
Oxford 2? roioy Efpacw rods, says Archilo- 
chus. !t is impossible, my dear friend. We 
do admit the validity of your degree when 
conferred, but not in our University. How 
can | insist upon the difference between an 
honorary and amandamus degree, when that 
difference is unfavourable to you? It is 
clear, that your Chancellor cannot, by con- 
feriing the latter at Cambridge, give his 
friend the least title to the same privileges 
at Oxford. I have mentioned this case to 
several Oxonians, under the names of Caius 
and Titus ; they all anticipate my objectious 
before I have fully stated my case. Scott, 
I believe, sees it in the same light. If I do 
misapprehend you, explain the matter more 
fully. On the whole I do not see what de- 
gree at Oxford can accelerate your doctorate, 
except a degree by diploma, which the Uni- 
versity seldom will confer even on men of 
their own body. This is the plain manner 
in which I speak, and in which I desire 
others to speak to me; if it were in its na- 
ture offensive, it would be excused by you, 
who know how truly and sincerely I am, 
** Your faithful friend, W.Jonzs.” 

* «© These are golden sentences; and it is 
ever to be regretted that they were so often 
forgotten by our reverend friend,” 
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His first publications at Norwich 
were two Sermons: the one, The 
Truth and Usefulness of Christianity ; 
and the second, On the Education of 
the Poor. They are represented by his 
Biographer as eloquent compositions ; 
and several letters are inserted, which 
show the opinions entertained of them 
by many of the first scholars of the day. 

¢¢ These two sermons,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“are not only an era in Parr’s life, but 
form an epoch in the history of education ; 
they do honour to him as the advocate of the 
poor, and as a pioneer on the great work of 
general instruction, to his moral sensibilities 
and insight into human character, and to 
the foresight of that progress which intellect 
was making, and which demands in our days 
arepeal of every law which obstructs the 
access of the meanest individual to true and 
vital religion.” 

At Norwich also, Dr. Parr published 
a Fast Sermon, in which the cause of ra- 
tional freedom is advocated with much 
brilliancy of language and strength of 
argument; his character of the consti- 
tution of England is as just as it is 
eloquent. 

‘¢ Venerable for its antiquity, and endeared 
to us by a long experience of its use, the 
Constitution of this Country may justly 
challenge the annals of the world to pro- 
duce an equal. Founded on the solid rock 
of justice, cemented by duration, aud forti- 
fied by every expedient that policy could 
suggest, it has hitherto withstood all the 
shocks of external violence, and all the dark 
machinations that have been employed to 
undermine it. Complaints, I know, have 
been urged against the multiplicity of our 
civil and the rigour of our penal laws; but 
when these laws are compared with such as 
are established in other countries, their 
principles will be found equitable, their 
spirit mild, and their administration most 
impartial. Although the discipline of our 
armies be excelled in some neighbouring 
States, where military strength is perverted 
into an engine of oppression, their valour in 
every just cause has long excited the admi- 
ration even of their enemies; and with re- 
gard to that force which forms the peculiar 
and firmest bulwark of our safety, the skill 
of our commanders, and the intrepidity of 
our seamen, are confessedly without ex- 
ample. Narrow, indeed, will be his views, 
and languid his satisfaction, who would con- 
fine the glory of this country to the wisdom 
of its laws and the vigour of its arms. Polite 
literature has beeu cultivated among us 
with a success that antiquity only has sur- 
passed. The mechanic arts have been im- 
proved by us, not perhaps ta the highest 
perfection of exterior elegance, but to the 
no less honourable purposes of general uti- 
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lity. In this respect they have probably 
reached their summit; and it might be 
wished that the wantonness or innovation, 
and the debaucheries of refinement, should 
be in future controlled. As to the more ab- 
stract sciences, so profound have been our 
investigations, and so important our dis« 
coveries, that we are permitted to take the 
lead, I say not merely of Northern Europe, 
where civilization has scarcely dawned, nor 
of those Southern parts where superstition 
blasts every effort of genius; but of those 
brave and accomplished people who are alone 
entitled to dispute the palm of superiority 
with us, either in the achievements of wat 
or in the arts of peace. But, amid the ad- 
vantages that distinguish this country, a 
very illustrious rank must be assigned to 
that religion, which is alike exempt from 
the harshness of Calvinism and the corrup- 
tions of Popery: which preserves the sacred 
privileges of Revelation, without infringing 
the no less sacred rights of reason; which 
looks, I trust, with some degree of favour on 
the worthiest and the ablest of its teachers, 
who have been eminent as well for their en- 
larged sentiments of toleration as for their 
exemptary piety ; aud which no longer lifts 
up the terrors of persecution over the manly 
and rational inquirer, who, without offering 
any wanton insult to prescription, asserts 
and enjoys the liberty of paying a larger 
share of homage to the superior authority 
of truth.” P. 15. 


It was at Norwich that those poli- 
tics to which he had always shown a 
tendency were more pecs. declared, 
and which a frequent association with 
Mr. Windham may probably have con- 
firmed ; that these politics were directly 
opposed to our own, we need hardly to 
declare. Dr. Parr himself alludes fre- 
quently to this difference, when speak- 
ing of the Jate amiable and accomplish- 
ed Editor of this Journal ; but, as politics 
never interrupted on either side that 
respect and afiection which each enter- 
tained for the other, so will no poli- 
tical feeling prevent us the free exer- 
cise of our judgment in speaking of 
the great merits of one who, it is to be 
feared, ‘ gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind,’ and impaired his 
usefulness as a Scholar, a Moralist, and 
a Divine, by an adherence, more than 
concientious, to opinions which can- 
dour must admit were dangerous in 
dangerous times. If there was too 
much of the zeal of a partizan’s life, and 
if by this means Dr. Parr sought the 
road to preferment, grievously did he 
answer it; but it is our wish to tread 
as lightly as may be on the ashes of 
defunct politics, and it is refreshing to 
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know, that his last years were passed 
in delightful intercourse with men of 
kindred minds ; and that amongst his 
later correspondents may be number- 
ed almost every living ornament of 
Church and State, all who now dignify 
the highest stations by their learning, 
or adorn their sacred office by their 
iety; he outlived all political hosti- 
ity, and he descended to a_ peaceful 
grave beloved and honoured by the 
wise, the learned, and the good; but 
we will return to the narrative. 

At Norwich, Dr. Parr introduced 
many useful improvements in the insti- 
tution and government of the School, 
and his sentiments on the subject of 
scholastic discipline are sound and 
liberal. 


** He has often declared that, upon his 
intentions and exertions, as a teacher and 
governor of youth, he must to the latest 
hour of his life look back with the purest 
satisfaction, He professed himself an advo- 
cate for the old and salutary discipline of our 
public schools. He resisted all the specious 
arguments which are employed in vindicat- 
ing those refinements which the partiality of 
parents, the ingenuity of experimentalists, 
and the growing luxury of the age, have 
introduced into the education of our youth. 
He stoutly appealed to his own personal ex- 
perience, and to the established practice of 
our most celebrated seminaries, in favour of 
those rules, which for many ages have pro- 
duced the best scholars—the finest writers— 
the most useful members of society in pri- 
vate life, and the most distinguished charac- 
ters in public. Though strict in enforcing 
the laws, which appeared to him unneces- 
sary for awakening attention in the indolent, 
and animating perseverance in the ingenious, 
he was always liberal of praise, and always 
anxious to rescue those who were placed 
under his care from all serious consequences 
of their juvenile indiscretions. He secretly 
respected the judgment, which young men 
might be disposed to form of his talents, 
principles, and temper. He encouraged in 
them the noblest sentiments of honour, 
and an unshaken regard to truth. He took 
in a wide, but accurate view of the courses, 
by which their future happiness might be 
promoted. He was not only a learned in- 
structor, but a faithful adviser, and a steady 
friend.”’ 

“He thought that in composition, Eto- 
nians were distinguished for correctness, and 
Wykehamists by eloquence ; and he, with 
marked approbation, would expatiate upon 
the Winchester practice, which directs boys 
frequently to recite very large portions of 
(ireek and Latin verses. He maintained, 
that inquisitive .- ingenious boys, after 
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repeating passages which they have not re- 
gularly learnt, would be anxious to under- 
stand what they read, would remember with 
care what they, of their own accord, and by 
their own efforts have understood; and 
that by this process they laid up for them- 
selves a copious and varied supply of poetical 
imagery and poetical expression. He sus- 
pected that the minds of very young boys 
were seldom improved by writing or reading 
epigrams; and he contended that the,Psalms 
and Scriptural History were unfit to be tran- 
slated by beginners, while their stock of 
Latin words was very small, and while the 
mechanical structure of hexameters and 
pentameters was not very familiar to their 
ears. But the chief defects which he im- 
puted to our public seminaries were, that a 
sufficient portion of Latin prose, especially 
in Cicero and Cxsar, were not read; that 
too little time was bestowed upon prose 
composition in that language ; and that boys 
were called upon to invent, before materials 
for invention could have been collected.” 


In the spring of 1780, Dr. Parr was 
presented to the small living ae 
in Lincolnshire, by Lady Jane ‘Traf- 
ford, the mother of one of his pupils; 
he resigned it, in 1783, for the perpetual 
curacy of Hatton, in Warwickshire ; 
and about the same period he was pre- 
sented, by Bishop Lowth, to the pre- 
bend of Wenlock’s Barn, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which gilded the close of 
his life with affluence, though at the 
period at which it was conferred was 
not of greater value than about 1002. 
a year. He continued at Norwich 
until the year 1786, in the laborious 
duties of the school ; training many 
good scholars who have been since 
distinguished for their talents ; and 
amongst others the present learned Dr. 
Maltby. The immediate motive for 
his removal from Norwich does not 
appear; it is more than probable that 
the noise and bustle of the school grew 
irksome of his feelings. Of himself, 
a few years previously, he says— 

*‘ The little progress I have made in 
worldly matters; the heavy losses I have 
sustained by the war; the inconsiderable 
advantages I have gained by a laborious and 
irksome employment ; and the mortifying 
discouragement [ have met in my clerical 
profession, have all conspired to depress my 
spirit, and undermine my constitution,” 

We omitted to notice in its proper 
place, the marriage of Dr. Parr with 
Miss Jane Marsingale ; this important 
part of his domestic histery, took place 
at Stanmore. He removed with his 
family to the Parsonage of Hatton in 
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1785; but with an income quite insaffi- 
cient to support himself without labour. 
He therefore took pupils at a higher 
price, and the house at Hatton con- 
taining no room sufficiently large for 
his library, ‘* he built” says Dr. John- 
stone, ‘‘ that square room which, for 
more than forty years, was one of the 
porches of the academy of England, 
and will not be forgotten whilst the 
present generation of learned men sur- 
vives.” 
It was at this period that Dr. Parr, 
anxious to distinguish himself as a 
olitician and a scholar, discovered in 
ellendenus an opportunity of gra- 
tifying his feelings. Of this celebrated 
work, a criticism written by Dr. Ben- 
net, Lord Bishop of Cloyne, gives a 
very clear account. It is too long for 
extract, but the following are the 
principal particulars of the writer, and 
of the treatises edited by Dr. Parr. 
William Bellenden was a Scotch 
writer, who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, 
and is said to have been a Professor in 
the University of Paris. It was here 
he published his first work, entitled 
“Cicero Princeps,” consisting of de- 
tached passages from the writings of 
Cicero, containing the rules of mo- 
narchical government. Four years 
afterwards he published another work 
of a similar nature, which he called 
** Cicero Consul,” treating of the con- 
sular office, and the constitution of the 
Roman Senate. He had proceeded on 
a third work “‘ De Statu Brisei Orbis,” 
which was to contain a history of the 
progress of government and philoso- 
phy, from the times before the flood to 
their various degrees of improvement 
under the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
raans, when it seems to have been 
suggested that his three Treatises 
‘being on subjects resembling each 
other, might be united in one work, 
and entitled “ Bellendenus de Statu.”’ 
This work was completed, but the 
vessel in which the whole impression 
was embarked, foundered with all its 
cargo. A very few copies which had 
been preserved by the author for his 
own use, were preserved, and this 
work of Bellendenus has therefore 
from its scarcity, often escaped the no- 
tice of the most diligent collectors. It 
was this work, of which about six 
copies were then extant, that Dr. Parr 
edited. It seems that Bellenden, not 
discouraged at his loss, determined to 
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arrange his materials in another form. 
He conceived the idea of a work 
which he entitled “ De Tribus Lumi- 
nibus Romanorum,” in which he de- 
signed to have examined the characters, 
and explained the merits, of Cicero, 
Seneca, and Pliny. He was pre- 
vented by death from completing his 
plan, and the circumstance of the 
**tria lumina” suggested to Dr. Parr 
the republication of the original trea- 
tises of Bellendenus de Statu, and dedi- 
cating them to the “tria lumina An- 

lorum,”—Lord North, Mr. Fox, and 

r. Burke. Such is the history of 
this celebrated work. The preface 
consists of eighty-six pages, written by 
Dr. Parr in such Latin as to have se- 
cured the admiration even of those 
scholars who disliked his sentiments, 
From two of the Lumina no thanks 
are forthcoming ; but by Burke the 
compliment was acknowledged in a 
letter, elegant in its expression and 
moderate in its politics. he observa- 
tions of Dr. heasane on that unna- 
tural Coalition which was the subject 
of Dr. Parr’s classical praise, are sen- 
sible and just : 


*€ The Whig and Tory could never amal- 
gamate; the principles of toleration and re- 
form always professed by Mr. Fox, would 
never be associated with the system of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, and that 
ecclesiastical zeal which induced Lord 
North to go down to the House, blind and 
led like Sampson to the feast, to rivet the 
chains of a profane test; and, lo! how few 
were the years about to elapse, ere the third 
of the luminaries, urged on by his own 
eer. wants, or maddened by the French 

volution, dissolved the closest friendship 
of his whole political life with insulting 
arrogance, and severed himself from the 
man whom he had professed so long to love 
above all others, on a discussion and dif- 
ference about speculative opinions. Yet 
these were the three Luminaries, the bright 
~ of Parr’s political day, at whose shrine 

e prostrated and sacrificed himself.” 


But it was the great fault of Dr. 
Parr to waste his great powers on un- 
— subjects, and Dr. Johnstone 

as done honour to his character by 


the fine tone of moral reprehension in 
which he speaks of the bitterness with 
which Parr was wont to assail his 
political opponents. 


*¢ Let his example,”’ says he, ‘‘ be a bea- 
con and a warning to the scholar how he 
employs his talents and his learning in 
writing for a party. Every man ought to 
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belong to some party in a free state ; but 
whatsoever freedom of opjnion he may claim 
for himself, he ought not to monopolize, 
nor deny it to another, He may be an an- 
tagonist without bitterness, and stand up 
for his own principles without outraging 
those of others. Thus, while I blame Parr 
for throwing away his time and talents on 
splendid declamation, I would not have it 
forgotten that his consistency maintained 
him in high station in the world, and the 
best credit among his friends; even those 
who did not think with him in politics, 
when the perilous times were past, courted 
him. His hopes of high preferment were 
blasted by his own petulance, not by the 
mildew of Bishop Hurd, nor the thunder 
and lightning of Chancellor Thurlow. His 
long vernacular sermons would have been 
listened to with delight from the mitred 
chair had he been quiet about political men, 
and not assailed them personally and in- 
sultingly.” 


The effect of these attacks was ne- 
cessarily to provoke retaliation. He 
was assailed by all the venom of po- 
litical hostility and recrimination, to 
which he was not insensible. 

Of Parr’s connexion with Dr. White 
in the Bampton Lectures, we have a 
very full account. It was the subject 
of much discussion and of some inves- 
tigation at the time, and the publica- 
tion of Dr. White’s Letters, in the 
volume before us, explain the whole 
process. It is evident, we think, that, 
in the division of labour, Dr. White 
employed no less than three very emi- 
nent scholars. It was part of his 
“dark management” to conceal from 
each the secret of his having recourse 
to any other auxiliary, and it is impos- 
sible on a perusal of the documents to 
resist the conclusion, that distrusting 
his own talents, he was “resolved to 
carry reputation by storm,” and for 
this purpose he had recourse to the 
best allies. His own ungenerous con- 
duct led to detection, and his audacity 
afterwards was not the least of his 
offences. The part assigned to Dr. 
Parr, by those who investigated the 
subject, is said to be one fifth of the 
whole, though his biographer is of 
opinion that he had a larger share in 
the composition of lectures, which, 
from their first publication until now, 
have commanded general admiration, 
and are a standard work, both for the 
eloquence of their style, and the great 
— of mind they exhibit; and 

owever their nominal author may 


have been displumed of his honours, 
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they form part and parcel of the clas- 
sical literature of the country. 

It is again in the restless activity of 
his mind that we trace Dr. Parr en- 
gaged in controversy. That his object 
in the republication of the ‘* Tracts of 
Warburton and of a Warburtonian,” 
was to gratify his spleen against 
Bishop Hurd, there can be no doubt; 
and his Biographer has treated this 
somewhat difficult subject with a can- 
dour that does him infinite credit. 
While he admits the great powers 
of the writer, he laments the spirit of 
the man. “ Beautiful and excellent 
are these compositions,” says he, “ yet 
I must be allowed to wish that the 
Dedication at least had never been 
written.” The following comparison 
of Warburton and Parr, is vigorously 
expressed, and conceived with nice 
discrimination. 


‘* Mighty in learning and in critical acumen 
were both Warburton and Parr. Parr had 
more taste, more exactness, and more depth. 
Warburton had more rankness, more force, 
and more wit. Warburton delighted in 
wild theory and paradox. Parr in laboured 
elucidation and illustration. Warburton co- 
vered himself over with hieroglyphics and 
mystic figures. Parr with gaudy images and 
innumerable decorations. to temper, War- 
burton was boisterous, haughty, uncontrol- 
able, sometimes coarse. So was Parr when 
contradicted or opposed. Both required un- 
conditional submission. Both were kisd 
and placable to prostrate and repentant an- 
tagonists, and then, glowing with friendly 
feelings; both sincere, and honourable ; 
both vain, and open to flattery. Warbur- 
ton had less kindness of disposition, and a 
tendency to more general contemptnous- 
ness. Parr had less magnanimity. War- 
burton had fewer personal friends. Parr 
had as many political and theological ene- 
mies. Warburton had better tact and 
sought higher game. Parr was less settled 
in his views, and deficient in a grand aim 
for the establishment of his reputation. 
Both were hated at Court ; both were neg- 
lected at Court : and the characters of both 
were influenced by that neglect. If War- 
burton had been imbued with a spirit of 
gentleness and humility; if Parr had been 
tutored and trammelled in the paths of 
peacefulness ; both would have been greater 
and more useful to mankind. It was the 
fortune of Warburton to be placed early in 
good society; Pope, {Charles Yorke, and 
Murray, were his companions ; they re- 
strained, or corrected his bad habits, they 
encouraged his lofty propensities, and they 
insured his ultimate station. Parr, when 
driven from Harrow, found few associates 
at Stanmore. At Colchester, Dr. Natha- 
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niel Forster and Mr. Twining were his only 
fit companions; and at Norwich, what did 
the friendship of Mr. Windham effect for 
him ? : His works attached him only to a 
party, not to the individual members of the 
party; though he corresponded with every 
body, he was fixed to nobody.” 

Dr. Parr had now attached himself 
to the politics of Mr. Fox and his party ; 
and the King’s illness, with the pros- 
rect of the Regency, excited for a season 
bis hopes of advancement. Ina letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Kett he thus discusses 
the question of the Prinee’s right. 

** As to political matters, I will just say 
a word. Mr. Fox’s position is true, accord- 
ing to the sense in which it was explained. 
—It is not true, according to the sense in 
which alone it has been opposed; it is 
doubtful in part of the sense, according to 
which it has been defended. My idea is 
this: The Prince has no legal right; if 
legal means either an express declaration 
of law, or a positive and explicit proposition 
Jaid down generally in Parliament; but has 
a fair constitutional right, by which 1 mean 
as follows: It is a right founded upon ana- 
logy, from the elective nature of the mo- 
narchy. Upon analogy, from practice ; 
according to which the heir apparent, unless 
absent from the country, or labouring under 
some legal disability, has been made Regent. 
It is aright not indirect or analogical, but 
direct upon principles of expediency; and 
those principles weigh with me more than 
any other consideration. I hold, that the 
right is not to be created by Parliament, 
but to be recognised and conveyed by it. 
Thave told you that claim, as distinguished 
from right, pre-supposes the existence of 
right, and implies only the act of asserting 
it. If the Princé has no right, it plainly 


follows that the meanest subject is upon a 


footing with him; and yet they, who hold 
one, do not hold the other, which is to me 
a gross absurdity. What is meant by the 
word ‘ right?” Look into Burlamaque, 
and there you will find a clear, sound, me- 
taphysical explanation: in conformity to 
which I maintain the Prince’s right, and 
Mr. Pitt’s speech does not in any way touch 
the real jet of the question. He pranced 
about the precedents, but did not entangle 
himself in the briers of logic. The business 
took a turn, a vile popular turn, which 
prevented all deep and sound discussion. If 
the decision be really favourable to liberty, 
1 am glad of it, though I am ata toss to 
conceive it is so. ‘* Servet in ambiguo, 
qui consulit urbi,” was the prudent han- 
guage of Opposition. But to Mr. Pitt, 
aliter visum est. 


It is impossible, within any reason- 
able limits, to follow the Biographer 
af Dr, Parr through the stormy periods 
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of the French Revolution, and the po- 
litical discussions in which Dr. P. took 
so activea part. On the question of the 
Test Acts he was strenuously oppose.! 
to the Dissenters, though in later times 
he altered his opinion, a change which 
he attributed to a masterly publication 
by Mr. Serjeant Heywood. With 
Dissenters of all classes he lived on very 
intimate terms, and it was from this 
circumstance that his sincerity was 
questioned. It could not be said of 


him, 


*¢ That Tories called him Whig, and Whigs 
a Tory” — 
but by the Orthodox he has been sus- 
ected of lukewarmness, and by the 
cele he has been accused of too 
zealous an admiration of the Church 
of England. His concession of unim- 
portant points has been interpreted as 
an abandonment of the whole; and 
the tolerant spirit, which was the result 
of much and deep meditation, was sus- 
pected to have had other foundation 
than Christian forbearance. His vin- 
dication by Dr. Johnstone is ample 
and complete. ‘‘ His religion,” adds he, 
beautifully, ** was not the fermentation 
of methodism, nor the bitter sediment 
of pharisaical pride. Though warmed 
by fervour, it never was heated to 
fanaticism. He had drank of the liv- 
ing water to the refreshment of his 
soul ; and his piety, ardent in youth, 
settled into sober practical habits, of 
thinking for, and acting with, his fel- 
low men—it adorned his life, it com- 
forted his age; and it so elevated his 
departing spirit, that he expired after 
long suffering, with a placid expression 
upon his countenance, and with an 
ejaculation of hope and trust upon his 
lips.” Nor was his political character 
treated with more fairness; both he 
and many of his parishioners were 
looked upon as Jacobins—a reproach 
which he never deserved, and which, 
on its application to him and many 
others who are now living, can be 
attributed only to the temper of the 
times ; to that irritation which is alike 
adverse to the perception of truth, and 
to the candour of impartial judgment. 
We wili not revive subjects which it 
is the interest of many to forget ; and 
which all in the provocation are dis- 
posed to forgive. It is not the least 
melancholy part of angry controversy, 
that however repented of by those who 
have been engaged, and however sin- 
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cere may be the reconciliation that 
has taken place, if the station of the 
parties has been high, the dispute be- 
comes matter of history: and the bio- 
grapher is compelled unhappily to re- 
kindle the slumbering ashes of past 
disputes, and awaken the spirit of con- 
tention from its repose. How much 
of this the writer of these pages must 
have felt, we can but too well imagine, 
and it is due to him to say, that in 
recording the period of excitement to 
which we have alluded, he has dis- 
played a tact and temper honourable to 
his feelings and to his sagacity. 

We have an interesting account of 
Parr’s intercourse with Porson, Twed- 
dell, Wakefield, and other eminent 
scholars, and a detailed statement of 
his dispute with Dr. Combe, on the 
subject of the Variorum Horace, in 
which, with some slight indiscretions, 
the right is certainly with Parr. 

Of the late amiable and accom- 
plished Bishop of Cloyne, one of the 
earliest, warmest, and steadiest friends 
of Parr, much is related ; and in terms 
of high respect and praise. His cha- 
racter has been pourtrayed by Parr 
himself, with great eloquence and 
beauty. See page 484. 

Dr. Parr had now followed the em- 
ployment, irksome, but honourable, of 
a schoolmaster thirty years, when his 
friends, with a generosity creditable to 
themselves and the object of it, suc- 
ceeded in securing to him an annuity 
of 300/. a-year. Against preferment 
he had himself closed the door ; it was 
scarcely to be expected in the existing 
state of parties, and the misapprehen- 
sions which his own conduct may have 
produced, that he would have been 
selected as a subject of patronage, how- 
ever acknowledged his learning and 
attainments. His politics were un- 
happily so blended with his literature ; 
and his great learning had been so 
powerfully employed against the dis- 
pensers of rewards, that the only mode 
of relieving him from the inconveni- 
ences of a narrow income, seems to 
have been the subscription which was 
adopted. 

His Opposition to the measures of 
government, however sincere, were 
doubtless aggravated by a sense of neg- 
lect; and we find him influencing 
the public meetings of his county by 
his presence and his pen. His anger 
was particularly directed against Lord 
Warwick, in a letter, which, for preg- 
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nant satire, and vigorous elegance of 
style, “‘ might be compared with the best 
or the worst productions of political 
rancour.” Of these unholy feelings 
and tempers, in which we find the sub- 
ject of these memoirs engaged—not 
less to the inquiry of his worldly pro- 
— than of his moral nature—his 
iographer most justly observes : 

«¢ It is my painful duty to exhibit Dr, 
Parr under the influence of the angry pas- 
sions; no man, however, indulges in them 
with impunity; they shake the bosom in 
which they rage, and the moral, no less than 
the physical man become’ diseased and 
deformed when they agitate him unduly and 
unceasingly. It is our interest, therefore, 
as much as it is our duty, to put an end to 
them in time, for an end to them there 
must be: we cannot live in whirlwinds and 
in hurricanes.” P. 511. 


Yet, to the honour of Dr. Parr be it 
recorded that, if his temper was violent, 
it was placable; his resentment, if 
easily kindled, was soon appeased ; and 
in the decline of life, when the me- 
mory of his too numerous disputes may 
be supposed to have produced their 
sure effects on a generous mind, he 


hastened to make perhaps the only 
atonement in his power, either by seek- 


ing a reconciliation, or where recon- 
ciliation was impossible, by consigning 
the memorials of the conflict to obli- 
vion. 

It was during the mayoralty of Mr. 
Harvey Combe, 1800, that br. Parr 
preached that celebrated Spital Sermon 
which tended to display the stores of 
his erudition, and added to his great 
reputation. In this discourse he at- 
tacked some of the theories of Godwin, 
who replied with some feeling of per- 
sonal hostility. It is here that Parr 
for the first time embarked on meta- 
physical subjects; and his work is 
spoken of in terms of high panegyric 
by that competent authority, the late 
Professor Dugald Stuart. There is 
perhaps in Dr. J. a too frequent revival 
of obsolete slander; and his defence 
of his friend from the vulgar attack of 
the Author of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature, who spoke of him as the “ Bir- 
mingham Doctor,” seems to us a work 
of supererogation. The notes to the 
Sermon gave Dr. Parr an opportunit 
of praising the worthies of the English 
Universities, and his Biographer de- 
tails some very interesting particulars 
of the laudati. Of Dr. udder, Parr 
had avery high opinion. ‘In heart,” 
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says he, ‘Samuel Butler of Shrews- 
bury is equal to any man in Christen- 
dom ; in head, he has only two superior 
through the wholecircle of my friends.” 

In 1802, Parr was presented to the 
Rectory of Graffham, in Huntingdon- 
shire, . the liberality of Sir Francis 
Burdett. The letter, announcing the 
presentation, is honourable to the giver 
and the receiver : 


«¢ Wimbledon, Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1802. 
*¢ Sirn,—I am sorry it is not in my power 
to place you in a situation which would well 
become you; I mean, in the episcopal palace 
at Bugden; but I can bring you very near 
to it, for I have the presentation to a rec- 
tory, now vacant, within a mile and a half 
of it, which is very much at Dr. Parr’s ser- 
vice. It is the rectory at Graffham, at pre- 
sent worth 200/. a year, and, as 1 am in- 
formed, may soon be worth 2701; and I 
this moment learn that the incumbent died 
last Tuesday. Dr. Parr’s talents and cha- 
racter might well entitle him to better pa- 
tronage than this from those who know how 
to estimate his merits; but I acknowledge 
that a great additional motive with me to 
the offer I now make him is, that I believe 
I cannot do any thing more pleasing to his 
friends, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Knight ; and I desire you, Sir, to consider 
ourself obliged to them only. I have the 
ier to be, Sir, with the greatest re- 
spect, your obedient servant, 
Francis Burpett.” 


On the establishment of the Fox 
and Grenville administration, he na- 
turally looked for preferment, the re- 
ward of the services he had rendered 
his party, and a remuneration for the 
sacrifices he had made, but he was dis- 
appointed. Perhaps if Mr. Fox had 
lived, and the Administration, of which 
he formed not an important part, had 
remained unbroken, something might 
have been effected. It would be now 
an unprofitable speculation to endea- 
vour to ascertain the cause of this neg- 
lect. It is stated by his Biographer to 
have been a subject rather of jocularity 
than of anger: and he was wont, sar- 
castically, to apply the celebrated an- 
swer of Cato, when it was asked, why 
other men had statues, and he had 
not? to his own case. Of his preten- 
sions to the mitre Dr. Johnstone is an 
eloquent defender. 


** 1 know that some men indulge a lati- 
tude of expression not warranted by the fact, 
that Parr was unfitted by his habits and his 
manners for the episcopal station; that he 
wanted the reserve, the discretion, and the 
delicacy requisite to the prelacy. I have 
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already quoted the authority of Mr. Burke 
for Parr’s superior fitness for a seat in the 
House of Lords—for his superior know- 
ledge of theology, I appeal to those Bishops 
who were wont to consult him on sacred 
subjects—for his supreme acquirements as 
a scholar, I appeal to all scholars—for his 
paternal and religious care of his flock, I ap- 
peal to his parish—for his generosity, I ap- 
peal to the poor—for his kindness, open- 
ness, and dignity of demeanor, I appeal to 
the rich—for the purity and sincerity of his 
heart, I might with reverence appeal to that 
Being to whom all hearts are open, all de- 
sires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid; and if such a man was not fit to bea 
Christian Bishop, I will no longer insist on 
the claim of Dr. Parr to preferment. Yet 
I must assert, that he would not have been 
more arrogant than Warburton—that he 
would not have been less orthodox than 
Law—and that, with the eloquence of Bos- 
suet, he would have carried the merciful 
spirit of Fenelon into the chair. His pipe 
might be deemed in these fantastic days a 
degradation at the table of the palace 
or the castle ; but his noble hospita- 
lity, combined with his habits of sobriety, 
whether tobacco fumigated his table or not, 
would have filled his hall with the learned 
and the good; and his love of state, per- 
haps of pomp, would have done all besides, 
that general usage demanded from the epis- 
copal character.” 


The misrepresentations that assailed 
him, in consequence of his evidence 
on the capacity of Lord Chedworth, 
are manifest proofs of the readiness 
with which every handle of annoyance 
was seized, and of the diligence of the 
spirit which was lying in wait for * his 
hatching.” His relative, Mr. Eyre, 
printed in this journal a statement, 
concerning the plate given by Lord 
Chedworth to Dr. Parr; and we but 
notice the calumny that was afloat, to 
show in what temper his most inno- 
cent actions were judged. It appears 
to have been his intention to have 
written a life of Mr. Fox, but he de- 
sisted, probably from the conviction 
that it would have led him into a wide 
field of politics—and politics, too, in 
which he had taken so decided a part. 
He contented himself with editing the 
best written characters of Mr. Fox by 
others, enriched with copious notes; 
and his Philopatris Varvicensis, the 
homage of learning to political wisdom, 
is said to be full of the best sentiments 
in the best language of the age. The 
volume was dedicated to Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk. 


Our limits necessarily restrict us to a 
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rapid glance at the contents of this 
interesting volume. There are many 
subjects on which we could have 
dwelt with pleasure, but it has been 
our object to furnish the reader with 
an outline of the matter it contains. 
We are now brought to the chapter of 
his domestic history, where, as a fa- 
ther, his feelings were sorely tried. Of 
three children (daughters), he survived 
them all. He lost one at Norwich ; and 
of the others, Catharine, the youngest, 
died of consumption in ‘Teignmouth, 
in 1805. 

Of Parr’s feelings under this afflic- 
tion his own letters will speak in the 
truest and strongest terms. Writing 
to his elder daughter, he says: 

“* Teignmouth, Nov, 21st. 

** Dear Sarau,—After many provoking 
disappointments and obstacles, I got from 
Bristol to Bath, and from Bath to Exeter, 
on Tuesday morning between one and two. 
I slept four hours, and reached Teignmouth 
on Petacchi, at half an hour after two. I 
am most happy in coming so rapidly. My 
determination was to take my dear Catharine 
back to Hatton, by slow stages, if she could 
bear the journey, but she cannot, Mr. 
Cartwright assures me she will die on the 
road; she is carried up and down stairs— 
she cannot read a book—she has no appe- 
tite, no sleep, no mitigation of pain by day 
or night. Death, my dear Sarah, is the 
only deliverance now to be wished for from 
insuperable anguish. Mr. Cartwright will 
assist me in making arrangements to carry 
the breathless corpse from Teignmouth to 
Hatton. I shall return and attend the 
funeral, so must you. Now, I will send 

rticulars in a day or two, if I am able. 
Vou must exert yourself to see part of them 
executed, Think if you can of four unmar- 
ried persons to support the pall; the rest I 
will manage. The grave must be so con- 
trived as to let her lie betweea your mother 
and myself. Your letters came to day. 
They were glad to see me so much sooner 
than they expected. 1 am dying a thousand 
deaths. 

“¢ Tell Mr. Marshall, if he and the pa- 
rishioners approve, the bell should be tolled 
all day, with one side muffled as on the day 
of Lord Nelson's funeral. My heart aches, 
I will write again soon: be prepared for the 
worst. My love to the children. God bless 
you. Iam, your affectionate and afflicted 
father, S. Parr.” 

She died the next day, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Parr followed the body from 
Teignmouth into Warwickshire in fu- 
neral procession, indicating * his pa- 
rental fondness and his love of cere- 
mony.” Of this daughter there is a 
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character in this Magazine, vol. rxxx. 
ii. 92. 

The marriage of his daughter Sarah 
with one of his pupils, was a source 
of great unhappiness to him; and it 
terminated, as marriages clandestinely 
formed too often terminate, in disagree- 
ment and separation. This lady died 
at Hatton in 1810. 

Of Mrs. Parr, we have the following 
account : 

«In the earlier periods of his life Mr. 
Roderick assures me, that Dr. Parr was 
tenderly attached to his wife. He relied 
upon her judgment, and committed the 
care of all his concerns to her management. 
But it was a match imposed upon him by 
Dr. Askew, for temporary convenience. Mrs, 
Parr was not a woman to be loved, and Parr 
was too inexperienced in the world to make 
choice of life at so early an age. Indeed, 
of this inexperience, Mr. Hetley could tell 
some ludicrous instances, and from his autho- 
rity I assert, that Mrs, Parr herself was not 
calculated to conduct a large establishment 
well, and that she defeated in the house what 
Parr did in the school, In certain matters 
of family interest she continued his friend 
and adviser; but her sarcasins often wounded 
his spirit, her want of temper diminished his 
domestic happiness, and her bitter and false 
representations sometimes tended to injure 
his fame. 

We may here observe that Dr. Parr, 
in 1817, married Miss Kyre, the sister 
of his accomplished friend, and she 
survives him. 

Of the religious opinions of Dr. Parr, 
his Biographer enters into a very ela- 
borate investigation; but this part of 
the subject with us naturally belongs 
to an examination of his Theological 
writings, to which we purpose in ano- 
ther number to direct our attention. 
That he was neither unbeliever, scep- 
tic, nor latitudinarian, we have ample 
evidence in his writings, in his letters, 
in his conversation ; and no very in- 
different testimony to the contrary may 
be found in the habits of intimacy in 
which he lived with the most orthodox 
scholars of the age. If his acquaint- 
ance with many of the most intelligent 
Dissenters have brought his * chris- 
tianity,” as he termed it, into question ; 
let him not be deprived of the argu- 
ment to be derived from his stronger 
feelings of friendship, for those whose 
rank aud station in the Church are a 
suflicient guarantee for the soundness 
of their theological opinions. He may 
have mingled the speculations of meta- 
physics, and the refinements of philo- 
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sophy, in his sermons, perhaps too deep- 
ly for an age in which such studies 
have been neglected by churchmen ; 
but the general tone of his discourses 
was practical utility. 

His tolerant spirit in matters eccle- 
siastical and civil has been spoken of 
before. Of Catholic emancipation, he 
was a warm advocate; and on the 
question of the repeal of the Test Laws, 
he became a convert to those opinions 
which have recently succeeded in their 
abolition. ‘ Of his particular opinions 
concerning those mysterious doctrines, 
some of which are laid down as articles 
of faith necessary to be believed by the 
Church of England, he has delivered 
some sketches in divers parts of his 
works already printed, and more will 
come forth in those now published, on 
the subjects of justification, election, 
and predestination ; he was not a Cal- 
vinist, and he appeared to have been of 
opinion that the Articles of the Church 
needed reformation.” But we must 
bring our notice to a close. 

In the summer of 1824, Dr. Parr’s 
strength visibly declined ; “‘ on the 16th 
of January 1825,” says Dr. Johnstone, 
‘“*he ate, he drank, he laughed, he 
enjoyed, he studied, he instructed ; on 
that Sunday he did the whole duty in 
the church at Hatton—prayed, preach- 
ed, christened a child, and alas! buried 
a corpse. In this last duty he was 
a overcome by fatigue, and be- 
numbed by cold. In the succeeding 
night he was seized with a long con- 
tinued ague, followed by fever and 
delirium.” His disease, accompanied 
with the worst symptoms, continued 
until March ; and the narrative of his 
sufferings, and of his dying consola- 
tions, are very affectionately described 
by his Biographer. 

«¢ On Sunday the 6th of March, the ap- 
proach of death became more manifest ; the 
pulsation of the artery at the wrist was im- 
perceptible, yet he awoke conscious, spoke 
to Mrs. Lynes, and knew those around him. 
Gratefully affected: by the attention 1 en- 
deavoured to shew him, he appeared from 
his attitude, repeatedly to bless me, and with 
the utmost emphasis of his dying voice, sa- 
luted me as his most dear friend, The expres- 
sion of his countenance during the greater 
part of the day was almost divine. He 
could take no food, yet, with short intervals 
of delirium had the most complete posses- 
sion of his intellect. Not a murmur of 
impatience escaped him, except the words 
of kindness he whispered to those about 
him; all he uttered was devotional; and 
such was his frame of mind till five minutes 
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before his death. He then became insen- 
sible, and departed by an inaudible expira- 
tion at six in the afternoon. Dr. Maltby 
attended the death-bed of his old master, 
and performed the duty in Hatton church 
on one of the Sundays when his condition 
had become hopeless. The impression of 
such a pupil praying for such a master, in 
that place where that master was never to 
appear again, may be more readily conceived 
than described. 

“¢ On the 26th of January, his birth-day, 
Archdeacon Butler came; I took him to 
the bed-side of his dying friend, whose coun- 
tenance beamed with joy at his approach, 
The manner in which he clasped our hands 
together and blessed us, as the two friends 
whom, next to his own grand-children, he 
loved best on earth, can never be forgotten 
by Dr. Butler or myself.” 

We have but little room for further 
observation. In the estimate of Dr. 
Parr’s character, which Dr. Johnstone 
has formed, we generally agree; and 
we have now only to repeat those 
terms of approbation with which we 
commenced this notice. 

** Ifthe Biographer,” says the author, 
‘* writes from personal knowledge, and 
makes haste to gratify the public cu- 
riosity, there is danger lest his interest, 
his fear, his gratitude, or his tender- 
ness overpower his fidelity, and tempt 
him to conceal, if not to invent.” 

There are many who think it an 
act of piety to hide the faults and fail- 
ings of their friends, even when they 
can no longer suffer from the detection. 
Such Biography is not that which we 
have now considered. Some regard 
may and ought to have been paid to 
the memory of thedead; but there has 
been at least an equal respect for know- 
ledge, for virtue, and for truth. There 
is no petty detail of idle conversation 
and uncourteous habits; no Boswellian 
minuteness in narrating trivial and unin- 
teresting occurrences.—Dr. Johnstone 
has grappled with his subject with the 
strength of a scholar, and with the 
fearlessness of a man of integrity, too 
manly to shrink from the avowal of 
his own opinions, and too candid to 
hesitate where he has been called upon 
either for censure or for praise. His 
fidelity has not been overpowered by 
contending feelings of friendship and 
veracity, and he has produced a work 
which will hand down his name to 
posterity, in honorable connection with 
him, whom, in spite of politics, and 
many differences of opinion, the first 
scholars repeatedly designate the first 
scholar of the age. 
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The Animal Kingdom, described and ar- 
ranged in conformity with its Organiza- 
tion, by the Baron Cuvier, Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. &c.&c. With ad- 
ditional Descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto named, of many not before no- 
ticed, and other original Matters, By 
Edward Griffith, F.R.S. and Others. 8vo. 
pp. 166. 

IN discussing the ancient history of 
this globe, a prejudice may exist with 
regard to theories, which oppose, in 
appearance, the Mosaic cosmogony. 
We use the term in appearance, be- 
cause if there really existed any oppo- 
sition to the latter, it would be in a 
literary view intolerant, that the works 
of God are not to be brought into 
view, for fear of anomaly to the word 
of God (which we are sure is not the 
case, if the latter be correctly under- 
stood,) and it would also be the death- 
blow to studies in natural philosophy ; 
because there is no reasoning, @ priori, 
concerning the works of God, for the 
most surprising parts of the Mosaic 
account, the giants, &c. are those 
which appear to be the best contirmed 
by phenomena. Monsters are known, 
and no aminal is presumed to be of more 
fanciful creation than the dragon or grif- 
fin; and yet, among the fossilanimals— 
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‘©The most remarkable are the phero- 
dactyls, or flying lizards. They appear to 
have been sustained in the air, on the same 
principle as the cheiroptera: they had long 
jaws armed with trenchant teeth, hooked 
claws, and some species, as would seem from 
the fragments remaining, arrived at a consi- 
derable size; and there are innumerable 
reptiles, whose varied structure and colossal 
dimensions rival, if not surpass, the fabled 
monsters of antiquity.” P. 30. 


Admitting, however, as we most 
willingly do, with our author (p. 99, 
seq.), that Baron Cuvier is in fossil 
science what Linnzus is in existing 
natural history ; yet upon questions of 
philosophy, we must protest against a 
petitio principii, made by any others 
than the Creator himself. The Baron 
states, there is “a fact equally astonish- 
ing and certain, namely, that there was 
a period, when life did not exist upon 
this earth,” and that the zra indeed of 
its commencement is clearly observa- 
we. ©. 3. 

Now before starting such a position, 
it is indispensable to prove that there 
was no atmosphere, because it is un- 
derstood that wherever that exists 
there is also animation, 
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Our readers will further observe, 
that the antediluvian earth is presumed 
to be the bottom of our present sea, and 
their sea our earth, from which cause no 
fossil human bones have been found. 
If then, the present globe be only the 
bottom of the antediluvian sea, it 
may be admitted that the theories of 
the Baron, as to the successive stages 
of vegetable and animal being, are to 
a certain extent, plausible and proba- 
ble; but as we do not know what 
phenomena the bottom of our present 
sea, if it could be excavated, might 
present, we are still ignorant of a sa- 
tisfactory natural history of the aute- 
diluvian era; and it is to be remem- 
bered that the animals which the 
Baron makes antediluvian, must have 
existed on the surface of the present 
earth, to have Leen found at all. [This 
is admitted, p. 96. ] 

But we shall now give some idea of 
the Cuvierian theory. {It is in sub- 
stance this; that there is no indication 
whatever of the existence of human 
beings, at all, prior to the last general 
catastrophe, the Deluge (p. 22) ; and 
that the primitive formations have no 
signs of animal or vegetable being; 
that the next strata, the formations of 
transition, contain zoophytes, mol- 
lusca crustacea, but no land animals; 
that the third stratum, that of our own 
pit-coal, inéer alia, is characterized b 
vegetation only ; that in the fourth 
floor are found quadrupeds of the 
lizard form, sea porpoises, reptiles, and 
fish of the fresh-water kind. For a 
period subsequent to these, the reptile 
class exclusively predominates (p. 30) ; 
but it is not agreed at what precise 
stage the other enormous quadrupeds 
commence. However 

‘¢ There can be no doubt that this im- 
mense animal population of what Cuvier 
calls the Middle Age of the earth, has been 
entirely destroyed. Wherever its debris have 
been discovered, there are vast superincum- 
bent beds of marine formation, proving the 
invasion and long continuance of the sea in 
the countries inhabited by these races. 
Whether the countries subjected to such 
inundations at this era, were of considerable 
extent or not, our present acquaintance with 
the strata in question does not enable us to 
decide.” P. 32. 

We think that the ocean must have 
vastly predominated over the land, and 
it is presumed that when these nume- 
rous pachydermata existed, there were 
only a few plains, insulated districts, 
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intersected by elevated mountain 
chains, in which we discover no 
traces of those extinct animals (p. 33). 
In short, no relic of man or monkey, 
or of the domestic animals now in use, 
has been found among the fossil re- 
mains before alluded to ; for, first come 
the reptiles, hen the palzotheria, next 
the mammoths, mastodons, and mega- 
theria; and fourthly (after the Deluge 
had prepared the soil, on which the 
animals of our own era exist), the 
human species, with the aid of certain 
domestic animals, appropriated and 
cultivated the earth. p 36. 

Of course, the theory infers that 
there was no such race as man till 
after the Deluge; because no remains 
of his species have been found. But 
negatives can never prove aflirmatives ; 
and however Scripture may be misun- 
derstood or misrepresented, we have 
only to observe again, that the ante- 
diluvian world being the bottom of 
the present sea, there exist no means 
of ascertaining the fact. It is con- 
fessed in this work, that the deluge 
was so sudden and overwhelming as 
to prevent successful escape. Besides, 
as the Scripture says there were giants 
in those days, there is certainly ana- 
logous testimony in favour of a race 
who might be able to cope with and 
dine off the mastodon. 

But this hypothesis concerning the 
present marine site of the antediluvian 
world, and non-existence of man, is 
qualified in the following words :— 


*< It is not meant to deny, that man did 
not exist at all in the zras alluded to :—he 
might have inhabited a limited portion of 
the earth, and commenced to extend his race 
over the rest of the surface, after the terrible 
convulsions which had devastated it were pass- 
ed away. His ancient country, however, re- 
mains as yet undiscovered. Jt may, for aught 
we know, lie vuried, and his Lones along with 
it, under the existing ocean, and but a rem- 
nant of his race have escaped, to continue the 
human population of the globe. All this, 
however probable, is but conjecture. But 
one thing ic certain, that in a great part of 
Europe, Asia, and America, countries where 
the organic fossils have been found, man did 
not exist previously in the revolutions which 
overwhelmed these remains, and even pre- 
viously to those by which the strata con- 
taining such remains have been denudated, 
and which were the latest by which the 
earth has been convulsed. Pp. 23, 24. 


Notwithstanding this, in p. 96, we 
meet with something like a contradic- 
tion. [tis said, under the Lophiodon— 
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‘¢ There are other unknown genera which 
demonstrate the certainty of an anterior state 
of animal creation, which occupied the sur- 
face of our present continent [of course, not 
the bottom of the present sea,] and which 
an irruption of the sea overwhelmed, and 
covered again their debris with rocks of a 
new origin.” 

Now it is a law of philosophizing, 
that if a rule does not apply to all e-x- 
isting phenomena, without excepti¢yn, 
it is not to be received. 

But the Baron further assumes one 
point ; viz. that with every new catas- 
trophe which happens to this earth, 
novel kinds of animals commenze also ; 
and that the Deluge being the last 
grand convulsion, man remains as he 
was then constituted, but will so re- 
main only for a time, till there ensues 
another terrestrial change. This may 
be deemed to furnish an explanation 
of a Millenium, in a physical view. 

‘¢ We read in the successive strata, the 
successive efforts of creative energy, from 
the sterile masses of primitive formation, up 
to the fair and fertile superficies of the globe, 
enriched with animal and vegetable decom- 
position. We find that there was a time 
when life did not exist on this planet; we 
are enabled clearly to draw the line between 
inanimate and organised matter, and to per- 
ceive that the latter is a result of a distinct 
principle of something superadded to and 
not inherent in the former. We also con- 
template a progressive system of organic 
being, graduating towards perfection through 
innumerable ages. We find the simplest 
animals in the earliest secondary formations ; 
as we ascend, the living structure grows 
more complicated—the organic develupe- 
ment becomes more and more complete, 
until it terminates in man, the most perfect 
animal we behold. And shall we say, that 
this march of creation has yet arrived at 
the farthest limit of its progress? Are the 
generative powers of nature exhausted, or 
can the Creator call no new beings from her 
former womb? We cannot say so. Re- 
volation has succeeded revolution; races 
have been successively annihilated to give 
place to others, Other revolutions may 
yet succeed, and man, the self-styled lord 
of the creation, be swept from the surface 
of the earth, to give place to beings, as 
much superior to him, as he is to the most 
elevated of the brutes. The short experi- 
ence of a few thousand years,—a mere drop 
in the ocean of eternity, is insufficient to 
warrant a contrary conclusion. Still less 
will the contemplation of past creations, 
and the existing constitution of nature, 
justify the proud assumption, that man is 
the sole end and object of the grand system 
of animal existence.” P.39. 
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We have thus given our general 
readers an idea of the theory of Cuvier ; 
only omitting details of the wonders 
which he has developed. We are far 
from thinking it final, or free from 
serious philosophical objection * ; but, 
for all that, it is a very fine thing, and 
may prompt (for facile est addere in- 
ventis) discoveries of the very grandest 
kind. With the exception of suppos- 
ing that man had no existence before 
the Deluge, it confirms the most evr- 
traordinary assertions of Scripture ; but 
he evidently founds his hypothesis as 
to man upon the desideratum of fossil 
human remains, which is by no means 
conclusive argumentation. However, 
we must conclude, and shall do so 
with stating, that Messrs. Griffith, &c. 
have most luminously elucidated the 
subject, and that we know few books 
equal to this in importance, curiosity, 
and interest. 


Be 


A Descriptive Account of the late Gala 
Jfestival at Stratford upon Avon, in com- 
memoration of the Natal Day of Shak- 
speare. 8vo. pp. 60. 


SHAKSPEARE is the great deli- 
neator of English character in all its 
forms ; and he was born on the festival 
day of the patron Saint of England,— 
a very happy coincidence. 

SHAKSPEARE. — Achilles, Cwsar, 
Homer, Virgil, &c. &c., are remem- 
bered as wonderful men, and so 
was SHAKSPEARE. Long winded 
praise always defeats its object. Te- 
dious speeches, made to show that a 
man is supereminently distinguished, 
when he is universally allowed to be 
so, either are disregarded, or detract 
from him, unless they are composed of 
biographical anecdotes. Shakspeare 
was a plain man in his manners, got 
as much money as he could, that he 
might pass his older days in easy retire- 
ment; and like other men bent upon 
dying worth money, had few or no 
serious vices and follies, and considered 
his literary efforts only as ‘* goods sold 
and delivered.”—A drama without ef- 
fect, he well knew, would be an Hi- 
bernicism—a glass of brandy and 
water without the brandy. Byron had 
exactly the same idea of poetry; for 
Shakspeare well knew, and Byron weil 
knew, that although many versifiers 





* The Quarterly Reviewers (Sept, 1826), 
have mooted it very ably. 


think to produce the miracles of the 
galvanic battery by the common elec- 
trifying machine, readers are like the 
dead frogs, they will not jump out of 
the glass without a shock as strong 
as one from an exploding powder-mill. 
A lumber-minded Englishman (and so 
were most of them in Shakespeare’s 
zra) will not budge for all the point- 
lace thinking of Greece and Rome, 
but shoot off a pistol close to his ear, 
though it be only in jest, up he starts, 
and looks about him. Such was the 
galvanism of Shakspeare, and he stu- 
died character, and drew his reflections 
from nature—in two words, he never 
lost sight of striking effect and interest- 
ing nature, and finding in every auditor 
fellow-feeling, because he was natu- 
ral, his success was proportionate.— 
That suceess, too, had a grand issue. 
It established the drama for ever in 
this kingdom. It placed it on an equal 
footing with the epic, and what is 
that? why it elevates the soul to the 
heroic, and the heroic is an indis- 
pensable quality as to national pros- 
perity; nothing but the heroic will 
brave danger and death, and forget self. 
The tendency of the drama is to encou- 
rage such high-mindedness; and _ its 
enemies are only those human formed 
worms who would merely fall upon 
their knees, though ruffians were vio- 
lating their wivesand daughters. The 
songs of Dibdin inspired the sailor with 
invincible enthusiam ; and the wise 
will ever recollect that it is to victory, 
not to sectarianism, that they owe the 
enormous blessing of really enjoying 
life aud property. Strong sense and 
beautiful sentiment are also inculcated 
by the drama; and it is only culpable 
when it loses sight of morality. Only 
culpable, we say, under this circum- 
stance, because this blunder avoided, 
what else can it be but a rational lec- 
ture in a lively amusing form? A man 
who will not enjoy happiness in an 
innocent way is a fool; for moral mi- 
sery is only intended by Providence to 
be a corrective of vice and silliness. 
There is not, also, a greater friend upon 
earth to the propagation of that most 
valuable quality common sense, than 
the drama. How many officious mis- 
chievous gossips does not the character 
of Paul Pry crush in the bud? but 
there needs no dissertation on the sub- 
ject: display of character, in all its 
various forms and shapes, must be very 
instructive ; and if heaven consists of 
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innocent pleasure, such pleasure was 
never prohibited upon earth. 

We have noticed the ceremony to 
which this pamphlet alludes, in our 
Magazine for May last, p. 456. The 
procession was composed of the cha- 
racters in Shakspeare’s Plays, attired 
in stage costume, corrected according 
to authority. Among these we recol- 
lect those delightful langhing-stocks of 
our younger days, (1) Bottom, (¢he 
Weaver), “ with an ass’s head, an 
excellent imitation of life; his dress a 
brown tunic, with a light coloured 
material, covering the arms and legs 
to imitate flesh ;” and (2), OLp Jack, 
the finest comic character ever pour- 
trayed. He appeared ‘in a scarlet 
cloak, with a blue cape, a white full 
doublet, and scarlet pantaloons.”” Con- 
cerning this costume, the following 
remark is made :— 


“¢ The Falstaffs of modern times have 
been erroneously represented with a small 
black cap, with feathers hanging down ; 
but on the present occasion a turbau formed 
of crimson cloth, edged with gold, was 
substituted; and we think with great pro- 
priety, for ifwe recollect right, the turban, 
in this shape, was the usual head-dress worn 
in the time of Henry the Fourth, the period 
in which the plot of this play is laid. Cer- 
tain it is, that the two misers in the cele- 
brated picture of that name, by Quintin 
Matsys at Windsor Castle, are depicted 
with turbans of that description.” P. 22. 


Now this reform is not at all to our 
taste. The turban is far too serious 
a costume for the laughing knight. 
Harlequin performed in a cauliflower 
wig would be excessively grotesque, 
but it would have only the character 
of buffoonery; and Falstaff is not a 
monkey, or a merry Andrew. The 
flat velvet cap and feather was far more 
appropriate ; and by examining Strutt’s 
work upon dress, (pl. cxxx—cxxxii.) 
it will be seen, that the deviation from 
contemporary costume, if any, was far 
too slight to require alteration. 

By a very judicious regulation, the 
characters were personified by profes- 
sional actors. We miss Benedict and 
Beatrice among them, and sorry we 
are; for this couple, walking arm in 
arm, and quarrelling and loving in 
character, would have had high dra- 
matic effect. A Rosalind, too, might 
have been jesting with Touchstone. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Justice Shal- 
low, Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Catharine should, we think, also 
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appear. We mention these additions, 
because we are told, in p. 33, that the 
pageant is to be represented ata metro- 
politan theatre, where any omission 
can be easily supplied. 

We shall now give an extract from 
the speech of Dr. Wade, viear of St. Ni- 
cholas, Warwick. It is a most bril- 
liant and animated eulogy of our glori- 
ous Bard. It is long indeed, in matter, 
but much too short for the pleasure 
which it conveys. 

«¢ If we contemplate the Father of the 
Drama as a literary character, he stands 
pre-eminently the first. What would our 
language be but for him? Where is there 
a noble sentiment that is not to be found 
in his writings, or to be inferred from them ? 
From whom amongst the celebrated men of 
his time, or of any period before or since, 
can be learnt such great lessons of politics, 
metaphysics, logic, natural er moral phi- 
losophy ? Though the period at which he 
appeared, was that of a great reformation, 
when the foundations of ignorance and bar- 
barity were broken up—-when a constel!ation 
of geniuses arose to enlighten a darkened 
world both in Church and State—when the 
world saw a Bacon, a Raleigh, and the ve- 
nerable Hooker ;—yet of all, Shakspeare 
was Lord of the Ascendant! Methinks 
(continued the Learned Doctor, pointing 
to a transparency over the door) — 

‘ 





I see with Fancy’s magic eye, 
The shade of Shakspeare, in yon azure sky, 
On yon high cloud behold the Bard advance, 
Piercing all nature with a single glance.’ 
Smart. 
‘© The emblem of the sun, combined 
with him in the same picture upon these 
walls, suggests to me, that the sun of his 
genius drew up the dews from the whole 
intellectual world; and having purified it, 
by the powerful laboratory of his mind, 
from all that was barbarous and unintelli- 
gible in the jargon of antiquity, let it de- 
cend in refreshing showers of knowledge, 
of precepts, and of principles. Of all kinds 
of composition, whether epic, tragic, or 
comic, Tragedy is the most interesting ; 
and here Shakspeare took his stand, Like 
some mighty magician, he called ¢ spirits 
from the vasty deep,’ and celestial intelli- 
gences hovered round his sacred head. He 
made Tragedy to convey lessons of morality, 
and did what Aristotle only wished to be 
effected. He turned the passions of men, 
which, being lewless, are as devouring 
fires,’ into a salutary and chastening spirit. 
From the earliest time this had been at- 
tempted in vain. /Eschylus was in this re- 
spect but a barbarian; Sophocles, however 
sublime, and Euripides, however puthetic, 
with all the assistance of pagan worship, 
became the ridicule of Aristophanes; and 
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even their audiences were disgusted—with 
the sentiment of one, that made the swm- 
mum lonum to consist in riches, How 
nobly is the reverse and contempt of this 
expressed by our Poet— 


€ Who steals my purse 
Steals trash: "twas mine—’tis his, and has 
been slave to thousands.’ 


In Ancient Rome, if the Augustan taste 
applauded even his approach to nature, when 
Terence said, that nothing relating to hu- 
manity was uninteresting to him, what 
would they not have said to Nature's own 
child, ‘ warbling his native wood-notes 
wild?’ Though he has been denied to have 
possessed learning, yet he excelled in apply- 
ing poetry to moral purposes — he made 
his characters convey sentiments of virtue 
—he showed how vicious principles led to 
vicious conduct; wherever villany was suc- 
cessful, he made it unhappy; and where it 
failed, the villain failed,—the villain fell, 
like Lucifer, ¢ never to risé again,’ Too 
much has been urged against the Dramatist’s 
want of learning, as if knowledge were a 
sealed volume, to be opened only by a few, 
A Critic has observed, that an ancient Sage 
locked up the Temple of Knowledge, and 
threw away the key; and it remained closed 
till a countryman found the same, and re- 
opened it. This is true—most true, as far 
as it relates to books. But there is a sanc- 
tuary within the temple — there is a holier 
part than the head of man—it is his heart. 
Of this Sfakspeare alone had the master-key 
wherewith to unlock all its treasures. Nei- 
ther ancients nor moderns—neither the peo- 
ple of England, France, or Italy, could 
decipher the hieroglyphics of the human 
heart. They did not understand its hidden 
motives and principles. The French school 
was too attentive to their unities, to bestow 
attention upon the moral effects; even their 
sacred dramas failed to produce any thing 
except cold declamation. ¢ There was some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark.’ The 
German school, with their metaphysical sub- 
tleties and enthusiasm, ‘ o’erstepped the mo- 
desty of nature.’ Materials there were, but 
they were a chaotic mass, and so they would 
have remained, had not the heaven Lorn spirit 
of Shakspeare * moved upon the face of the 
elements,’ and given light, activity, and 
moral effect to an indolent world. 
Gentlemen, I am unable, and before this 
intelligent assembly, unwilling to presume 
to point out the beauties of our Bard. Suf- 
fice it to observe, that the stores of his 
knowledge have been ransacked by a host of 
critics, commentators, and learned men of 
all nations—‘ He was not only witty in 
himself, but the cause of wit in others,’— 
if they would have the honesty to acknow- 
ledge their obligations, and not, as some 
have done, ungratefully mingle envious ob- 


jections with their encomiums. It is satis- 
factory to us to know that while Voltaire 
and Dr. Johnson detract, Dryden and Pope 
admire. Dryden said, * he had the largest 
and most comprehensive soul,’ and Pope, 
that ‘ his writings would form the taste and 
judgment of the nation.’”” — Gentlemen, 
what must be the merit of Shakspeare, to 
come out of the fiery ordeal so pure, after 
the severest criticism of the severest critic 
in the world—Dr, Johnson, who confesses 
that Homer alone is to be compared with 
him for originality? The critics endea- 
voured to point out spots in the sun, and 
were dazzled with his brightness. What is 
the fact? Was he so unlearned, as some 
would represent? Though his genius was 
truly original, he was well read—though 
not a pedagogue, or a verbal critic, he read 
many ancient and modern authors in the 
original, and understood their meaning. 
One idea from books, was, in the rich soil 
of his fertile mind, like an acorn planted in 
the soil of his native land—the germs of a 
goodly tree, to return a thousand fold. It 
is said he wanted not the ¢ spectacles of 
books’—he perused the volume of nature. 
His benevolent sympathies and moral anti- 
pathies, chose all that was sensible and 
good, and put into odious contrast all that 
was evil. He converted atheatre for amuse- 
ment into a school for practical wisdom, 
teaching by examples. He made it a school 
for morality, far surpassing those professed 
ones at Athens. He accommodated it to 
the service of the state, and to the good of 
his country—a seminary, where we learn 
loyalty to our King, and our duties to each 
other. ‘ He so wove his magic web,’ that 
the parent and child, the husband and wife 
might learn virtue, and avoid shame. ‘ He 
wrings the heart of vice, if it be made of 
penetrable stuff.’ ‘ He turns the eyes of 
the guilty into their very souls.” ‘ He 
holds up the mirror to nature, to shew the 
black and grained spots.’ He, as merciful 
as his own Hamlet, ¢ speaks daggers’ to the 
guilty, to turn them to what little virtue 
they might have remaining. ‘ He catches 
living manners as they rise’— 
* He finds tongues in trees, 

Books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
And good in every thing.’ 

* The soul of the nation came like a comet 
—-one of those heavenly messengers, which, 
while they move in eccentric orbits of their 
own, and are not to be confined to the 
periods of other planets, give heat and 
electric sustenance and beauty to all ani- 
mate and inanimate nature. From the pro- 
digality of his genius, many have derived a 
lustre not their own. His was true great- 
ness, viz. to be imitated, not to imitate. 
All ranks and description of men, from the 
king to the beggar, learn of him to be wiser 
and better. His very habits and misfortunes 
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in early life acquainted him with the com- 
mon feelings of common men; when he 
inculcated loyalty and inclined to royalty, 
he never forgot the interests of the million. 
His characters were not more distinguished 
for their variety, than for their individuality ; 
if he did not consult the unities, he did 
what was of more importance, regarded the 
— of conduct and behaviour in 
ife. 

*¢ But, Gentlemen, I should not, as a cler- 
gyman, feel justified in dilating at all upon 
the merits of this Great Dramatic character 
merely because he hath made ¢ the vices of 
men a scourge to whip them with,’ because 
he hath mapped out a perfect chart of the 
human mind, if he had gone no further. 
But I see a higher object (and I speak it 
not profanely), religion—Christian religion 
was his polar star, otherwise Lear might 
have appalled us with his madness, and 
Ophelia melted us with her piteous strains 
in vain. As this part of his character is of 
the utmost importance, I am happy to find 
my sentiments confirmed by the opinions of 
several writers, and distinguished ornaments 
of the Church—that he is a Christian Poet. 
It is evident from his writings, that the 
volume of the Holy Scriptures was his com- 
panion; and his very forbearance from too 
frequent use of it on ordinary occasions, 
shews how he hallowed it. He alludes, in 
the Old Testament, to the corruptions and 
adulteries of the Jews, and to the New 
Testament, where he mentions the afflicted 
spirits—<‘ spirits in prison.’ His tenderness 
of heart and his benevolence also shew the 
operation of the Christian religion upon 
himself. We are all more or less indebted 
to Shakepeare—the Bar and the Senate,— 
*to point a moral or adorn atale;’ nay, even 
the Clergy adopt passages, occasionally, 
though sparingly, to embellish Divinity. 
The great Novelist, Sir Walter Scott, and 
the author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ (Horace 
Smith) have also enriched their exquisite 
writings by occasional references to, and 
quotations from the works of this great 
Master in the School of our Poetical Pro- 
phets.” 

It need not be said, that the whole 
of the pageant was got up in excellent 
style; and if to disseminate pleasures 
of the soul among the people at large, 
be a national good, and we think it is, 
then is the public greatly obliged to 
the Shakspearean club and inhabitants 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


—-}-— 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Salisbury, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Diocese, in August 
M.D.CCC.XXVI. with an Appendix. By 
Thomas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S, 
P.R.S.L. Bishop of Salisbury. svo. pp. 164, 


Revirw.— Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge. 
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THE Bishop introduces his Charge 


with a preface referring to Solifidians, 
from which we extract the following 
passages concerning what is called, by 
a strange misnomer, the Evangelical 
System. His Lordship first quotes 
Mr. Scott, who in his life of his father, 
says— 

*¢ Sure I am that Evangelical religion is 
in many places wholly verging to Antino- 
mianism—the vilest heresy that Satan ever 
invented.” p. 206.—‘‘ Perhaps speculating 
Antinomians abound most among professed 
Calvinists ; but Antinomians, whose senti- 
ments influence their practice, are innu- 
merable among Armenians.” p. 209.— 
*¢ There are above two thousand inhabitants 
in this town, almost all Calvinists, even the 
most debauched of them.” p. 212.—** A 
tendency to Antinomianism is the bane of 
Evangelical preaching in this day.” p. 364, 


That God patronizes vice and folly 
is assuredly blasphemous, yet the 
Evangelical preaching here alluded to 
implies both; for it makes the terms 
of salvation either arbitrary Calvinis- 
tic “Epen ea or a mysticism 
which it makes the term justification 
by Faith to imply. But as the Bishop 
further observes— 


*‘In the following passage of Bishop 
Jebb’s Sermon on Rom. xiv. 17, is a beau- 
tiful picture ef Evangelical religion without 
Calvinism; and the reverse of Antino- 
miauism. But the righteousness of God’s 
kingdom is no negative attainment. It is 
uot merely the absence of evil, but the pre- 
valence of good. Religion, at the just 
height, and in its full proportion, is the 
source of all virtue. It possesses and ani- 
mates the entire man. In the understanding 
it is knowledge; in the life it is obedience ; 
in the affections it is charity ; in our con- 
versation it is modesty, calmness, gen- 
tleness, quietness, candour; in our secular 
concerns it is uprightness, integrity, gene- 
rosity. It is the regulation of our desires, 
the government of our pasisons, the harmo- 
nious union of whatsoever things are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report, virtuous and praiseworthy. It is a 
partaking of the divine nature, a conformity 
to the image of God’s son; a putting on of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; or in the still more 
expressive language of the Apostle, it is 
Christ formed within us.” Preface, xxxvii. 


His Lordship, in winding up an 
elaborate disquisition, concludes that— 


*¢ There are two kinds of justification, 
one by faith only, and one hy faith and 
works ; that justification by faith only con- 
sists in the remission of sin, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus [# 
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Kpisrw "Ingov, by Christ Jesus], that it is 
limited to the remission of sin by baptism ; 


_ that this is our first justification, and has no 


other relation to our final justification in the 
Day of Judgment than as having the same 
basis of justification—the death of Christ; 
the two kinds of justification differing from 
each other in this, that one belongs to this 
life, the other to the next; the former un- 
conditional, the latter conditional; one, 
justification from sin by faith without 
works ; the other, justification of every man 
according to his works : one through faith 
only, the other through faith and works,” 
—P. 139. 


We have numerous books published 
on Religious Subjects, but very little 
Theological Science. The Bishop very 
properly says— 

‘* A learned Clergy was never more neces- 
sary to the Church, for the maintenance of 
true religion, than it is at this day, in 
opposition to the errors of popery, unita- 
rianism, and fanaticism, errors founded 
chiefly on misrepresentations of scripture.” 
—Pp. 12, 13. 

There are other parts of the Charge 
which merit the most solemn atten- 
tion, but we had only room for select- 
ing those which are of immediate 
bearing upon the prevailing mistakes 
of the day; mistakes which we affirm 
are of the worst civil consequences, by 
a disjunction of morals from re- 
ligion. By the critical acumen and 
profound learning of the Bishop, we 
have been much edified; but far 
greater, from its superior importance, 
has been the delight derived from the 
following seasonable paragraph— 


‘¢ The inseparable union of good works 
with a true faith, is evident from this :—No 
one can believe in Christ who does not know 
him, and no one can truly know Christ, or 
have any assurance of the sincerity of his 
faith in him, who does not keep his com- 
mandments ; for the Apostle says, ‘ Hereby 
we know that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments. (1 John ii. 3.)”" p. 144. 


—o-—— 

A Memoir of the Warwick County Asylum, 
instituted in the year 1818, shewing 
that it has answered the purposes of 
Reformation, and diminished the County 
Expenditure. 8vo. pp. 36. Appendix. 
THE Warwick County Asylum was 

founded with the professed object of 

affording a place of refuge to criminal 
boys, and giving them useful instruc- 
tion and honest modes of employment. 

The last valuable Report of the 
Prison Society, shows that the best 
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preventive of crime is knowledge. We 
are happy to corroborate it by an ex- 
tract from this Memoir, which also 
shows the fallacy of omitting religion 
in juvenile tuition, and the excellent 
operation of our national school edu- 
cation. 


*¢ Many, it will be observed, had learned 
to read, and some to write; and in general 
it may be remarked that these juvenile de- 
linquents display an acuteness beyond their 
years. But this only forms pes proof, 
if any such were wauting, that learning of 
whatever kind, when it is not made the ve- 
hicle of sound religious instruction, does 
but give an increased power to the mind, 
which may be directed either to a good or 
to a bad purpose. 

*¢ It is a fact, that of the whole number 
of Asylum boys who had been tried and 
convicted of crime, not one had received an 
education under the national system. It is 
true, there are some of those sent to the 
Asylum under the suspicion of guilt, who 
had received that description of instruction 
which is sanctioned by the National Society, 
but none actually convicted of crime had 
been educated in a National School.” P. 14, 


It appears, that the effect of the 
system is to reform about one half of 
those on whom the experiment is 
tried ; and that the expense is so much 
below the cost of prosecution, &c. &c. 
that reformation is the cheapest policy. 
When examining the table, contain- 
ing a short history of the boys, it is 
shocking to see the horrid conse- 
quences of negligent administration of 
the Poor Laws. Out of about one 
hundred boys, on/y six were children of 
respectalle characters. The other un- 
fortunates were either orphans (nume- 
rous), bastards, or children of thieves 
or drunkards, or of widows or wi- 
dowers. 

Now we would humbly submit to 
the legislature this circumstance for 
particular attention. We would, with 
regard to orphans at least, suggest a 
power to be given to the parish cler- 
gyman, of laying the case of every such 
neglected boy before the magistrates, 
who might cause the parish officers to 
act a paternal part towards such hap- 
less children. 

We also beg to impress upon the 
benevolent, the strong fact that the 
respectable poor richly deserve their 
patronage, because, out of one hun- 
dred juvenile delinquents, only stx are 
found to have had parents of respectable 
character. What kindness then, do 
not such parents deserve. 
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The Memoir is drawn up by the 
Rev. Townsend Powell, Curate of 
Stretton super Dunsmore, and Inspector 
of the Asylum. It is most excellently 
compiled. ; 

We hope, lastly, that as the Bir- 
mingham people occasion most of the 
juvenile offences, by their system of 
day apprenticeship (p. 14), they will 
make some amends by warmly sup- 
porting the charity. 


——>-——- 
The History of Pontefract in Yorkshire. 
By George Fox. 8vo. pp. 366. 

PONTEFRACT, famous in history 

for its castle, is said to have arisen out 
of the Legeolium of Antoninus, which 
is presumed to have been situated at 
Castre-ford, now called Castleford, 
about two miles distant from the town 
under notice. It is certain, that at 
Castre-ford, remains of a_ tesselated 
pavement and several coins have been 
found. The Watling and Ikenild 
streets crossed each other at this place. 
A sanguinary battle was also fought at 
it between the Saxons and Danes in 
950. Pp. 10, 82. 
The hamlet of Tateshall (now part 
of the present town of Pontefract, 
though not within the borough,) was 
the parent of the present town; for 
Tateshall only, with its appendages of 
Manestorp, Barnebi, and Silcheston, 
is mentioned in Domesday Book. A 
church occurs in that survey, and its 
site is denoted by the word Kirkbye, 
from kirk, church, and lye, a habita- 
tion; the town existing in the time of 
the Confessor, and no Saxon, accord- 
ing to the laws of Athelstan, being 
permitted to enjoy the dignity of a 
Thane, without possessing a church. 
As to the appellation Pontefract, it is 
only a Latinism of Brokenbridge, and 
was subsequent to Kirkbye. Upon 
what grounds the new name was 
adopted is no further clear, than that 
there did exist an old bridge adjacent 
to Kirkbye. See p. 9. 

The magnificent fortress or castle, 
so famous in English history, is one 
specimen which may serve to con- 
vince us that there were Anglo-Saxon 
castles, and that the Normans often 
incorporated them with their subse- 
quent additions, and that they are 
chiefly characterized by a keep stand- 
ing on a tumulus; for it is to be re- 
membered, that the remains of the 
castles said to have been founded by 
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Elfreda, Lady of the Mercians, consist 
of tumuli, upon which stood keeps- 
Another point of historical importance 
grows out of this account of Ponte- 
fract, viz. that it may be, and appa- 
rently is, a great error to allegate a 
paucity of Anglo-Saxon castles, from 
the silence of Domesday, for we are 
certain that there was a castle at Tam- 
worth, built by the said Lady Elfreda ; 
yet Dugdale says (Warwickshire 431), 
that it is not mentioned in Domesday ; 
and the same case may occur de 
ceteris, for it was a fiscal not a mili- 
tary survey. Accordingly, we give 
full credit to the following Anglo- 
Saxon history of Pontefract Castle. 


*¢ The foundation of this noble structure 
is variously ascribed, by some to be in the 
time of the Saxons, and by others to that of 
the Normans. In the Chartulary of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, it is positively stated to have 
been built by Hyldebert or Ibert de Lascey, 
a potent Norman baron, in the army of the 
Norman conquerors. Although no mention 
is made of the mound or keep, in the Survey 
recorded in Doomsday Book, yet Holing- 
shed affirmeth, ‘‘ that an earthen fortifica- 
tion existed here anterior to the conquest,” 
and ‘that William, at the time he disposses- 
sed the Saxons of their holds, wrested it from 
Alice, a Saxon Thane, and granted it to 
Ilbert, together with so many estates in the 
county of York, as made up 150 lordships. 
The fortification, called the Round Tower, 
stands on a raised artificial mound, of a 
composition of earth, far different to any of 
the rest near the castle, and (according to 
Berwick and others,) on the first foundation 
was a Saxon fortress. It is singly raised 
above every other turret, is sixty-four feet 
in diameter, and its walls are so immensely 
thick, that it is as firm as if it was erected 
upon the solid rock.” p. 84. 


We shall now proceed to some in- 
teresting matters. 


In an old MS. dated 1419, we find 
this item : 


«¢ Wages to one man for cuttinge bowghes 
off severall trees in Pontefract Park, for 
maneteininge the deere in winter, cxx daies 
at iid. per daie.” p. 73. [similar item, p-72-] 


Widows, or at least women who 
acted as femmes soles, were called 
uxores. Thus we have in the 3rd Eliz. 


*¢ Uxor Hyde for Wentforthe lande, and 
the howse yt she dueleth in, xviiid.”” p.'79. 


And we afterwards meet with U.or 
Hunste, Uvor Hammond, &c. &e. &c. 
Pp. 74, 75. 
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It seems that it was deemed an abo- 
mination if butchers lived in a state 
of dispersion through the town. 


** 3 Richard If. John de Amyac makes 
complaint that he farms three booths in the 
pew market in Fleschewer’s Booths, and 
that formerly, by Sir William Finchden’s 
precept, it was commanded that the butchers 
should inhabit, and kill and sell their meat, 
only in two places : viz, in the place called 
Fleschewer’s Booths, in the new market, 
and in the place eastward of Lancaster's 
Fortress, near unto the church of All- 
Saints; and that they now inhabit other 
places severally, in abominatione gentium.” 
—P. 76. 


The house where Thomas of Bro- 
therton, son to Edw. [. and Margaret 
his Queen, was born, was near the 
church of Brotherton, within an en- 
closure of about twenty acres, sur- 
rounded by a trench and wall, and 
the tenants are obliged by the tenure 
of their land, to keep this part sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone. P. 102. 

Annexed to a print of Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, Derby, &c. evidently co- 
pied from Dr. Meyrick’s Armour, is 
the following note :— 


«¢ The figure of Lancaster is from the 
large seal in the Cottonian library, and ex- 
hibits one of the earliest instances of an em- 
blazoned surcoat, and the first among the 
seals of the royal family, bearing a crest and 
lambrequin, or mantling, suspended from 
the helmet. His crest is a weevern or 
dragon, and is repeated on the horse’s head, 
between a pair of straight horns. It seems, 
that the custom of embellishing the capa- 
risons of the horses with the arms of the 
rider, is anterior to the fashion of wearing 
emblazoned surcoats, as the seals of the 
two first Edwards testify. The most an- 
cient noted is the seai of Saer de Quincy, 
first Earl of Winchester. His arms are on 
the baaner, shield, and caparison of the 
horse. If we refer the making of the seal 
to the date of his creation, it will be as 
early as 1207; if to the year of his death, 
ho later than 1219. The first instance of 
an emblazoned surcoat is in the lives of the 
two Offas, by the hand of Matthew Paris, 
which cannot be much earlier than 1250. 
Those painted on the monumental figures of 
Robert of Normandy and William Lougspee, 
are to all appearances done long after the 
tombs were constructed.” p. 104. 


Mr. Fox shou'd have acknowledged 
his obligations to Dr. Meyrick’s Ar- 
mour, i. 102, &c. 

Portraits of noblemen were suspend- 
ed iv cathedrals ; for after the decapi- 
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tation of the Earl of Lancaster, t. 
Edw. II. the people resorted to his 
picture then hanging in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. p. 118. 

Swillington Tower, in the Castle of 
Pontefract, was probably the place 
where the unfortunate Earl of Lancas- 
ter was confined. There was no en- 
trance to the dungeon but by a trap- 
door in the floor of the turret, and 
the walls were ten feet and a half thick. 
p- 118. 

‘¢The remains of the noble Earl, are, 
from circumstances connected with his death 
and burial, fairly presumed to have been dis- 
covered by two labourers, on. Monday the 
25th of March, in the year 1822, in a field 
called the Paper Mill Field, lying near St. 
Thomas’s Hill in Pontefract. 

‘« The labourers were employed by Mr. 
Joseph Brooke, occupier of the land, to 
trench for liquorice, and one of them strik- 
ing against a hard substance, curiosity 
prompted them to remove the earth, as it 
was on the side of a hill, and had only 
about a foot of earth on its surface. It 
— to be a massive, — coffin, 

ewn out of one entire piece of undressed 
stone. Its measurement within, was in 
Tength six feet five inches, and in width 
nineteen inches, with sides of about six 
inches thick. The lid was formed as the 
ridge of a house, and projected over the 
sides about two inches, having its underside 
hollowed out. It was by accident broken in 
two, and being raised up, presented a com- 
plete skeleton of large dimensions, in a high 
state of preservation. A rough stoue was 
laid in the place of the head, which rested 
between the thigh bones, and consequently 
the occupant of the narrow mansioo, who 
had probably in his day filled a considerable 
place in society, had evidently suffered de- 
capitation. Pieces of chalky substances 
were strewed about the bones, which on the 
first opening of the coffia, were entire, and 
im their respective places, but on being 
exposed to the air, fell in a confused heap. 
The teeth were entirely perfect, and the 
bones those of a strong, athletic man. As 
no doubt existed at the time of their disco- 
very, that they were the remains of the un- 
fortuuate Lancaster, they were, together with 
the coffin, removed by order of Mrs, Mylnes, 
of Frystone Hall, the owner of the field 
wherein it was found, into her grounds, where 
they now remain.” p, 125. 

As it is said in p. 120, that the prior 
and monks of Pontefract begged the 
Zarl’s body of the King, and éuried it 
on the right hand of the high altar, in 
the church of the Priory, we cannot 
give an unqualified assent to the ap- 
»ropriation of the body found in the 
Pacer Mill Field. 
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We are inclined to think that the 
unfortunate Richard II. owed his 
death to famine. To ascertain this 
point, our Author says— 


*¢ His tomb in Westminster Abbey was 
opened in the presence of many of the 
members of the Antiquarian and Royal 
Societies ; but as the royal corpse was not 
disturbed, nor the bandage on the head re- 
moved, so as the skull might be examined, 
the subject still continues in doubt. For it 
should be remembered that the stroke said 
to be given to Richard by Exton, was on 
the back of the head; and the only part of 
the body uncovered, was from the eyebrows 
to the throat.” p. 140. 


The bandage round the head, and 
the exhibition of the face only, are 
suspicious circumstances as connected 
with presumptions of violent means. 

In the church of All-Saints is a 
curious double stair-case. 


*¢ In the north-west corner of the square 
tower still standing, is a singular and rare 
case, inclosing two pairs of stairs, both of 
which wind round the same centre, and ter- 
minate in the same circumference, having 
their different entrances below, and their 
several landings above,” 


Nothing precisely of this kind oc- 
curs in Palladio (Architect. i. c. xlv.) 
the chapter of Staircases. 

This book contains a very ample 
stock of information. The history of 
the Castle is, in particular, excellently 


well told. 
—o—- 


View of the Currency: in which the 
connexion between Corn and Currency is 
shewn, the nature of the System of Cur- 
rency explained, and the merits of the 
Corn Bill, the Branch Banks, the exten- 
sion of the Bank Charter, and the Small 
Note Act, examined, Ey T. Joplin, 8vo, 
pp. 248. 


MR. JOPLIN treats his subject 
with great skill and ability, but we 
do not think that phenomena apply 
to his premises; for, as we infer from 
the latter, the payment of farmers, for 
rent, &c. in country bank notes, must 
have occasioned the fluctuations.in the 
currency depreciated ; but if the Bank 
of England stopped payment in 1796, 
and if a banking system implies in its 
very self, the impossibility of having 
for every note issued, a corresponding 
amount in specie,—then a run, which 
implies such a thing, also implies that 
for every note issued a corresponding 
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value in metallic currency is locked-up 
in the coffers of the banker: but if so, 
while he gains interest by the com- 
mission, he loses equal interest by the 
retention. But even in Mr. Joplin’s 
own view of the subject, the benefit 
to trade from the Country Banks is 
conspicuous in the following para- 
graph :— 


‘«¢ By whomsoever gold is received, it fi- 
nally comes into the possession of the agent 
in London of the country banker, on the 
country banker’s account, and gives rise to 
a corresponding issue of country bank notes, 
as well as to an increase in the circulation of 
London.” P. 144. 


According to this position, no me- 
tallic abatement ensues through the 
country banker’s notes, it only goes 
to London ; and the fact, in our judg- 
ment, seems to be this, that under ac- 
commodation there may be a greater 
conversion of fixed into floating ca- 
pital, than the country requires or can 
use ; a position which seems to us to 
be set at rest by war and peace prices, 
the difference between the two pro- 
ceeding from the greater demand, and 
consequently greater supply. It would 
be the same with the precious metals, 
countries where paper does not circu- 
late, soliciting the plate of individuals 
for coinage, upon the commencement 
of a war. When peace ensues, the 
commodities furnished for war are not 
wanted, and if they continue to be 
produced, they will fall in price. If 
corn was the only thing used in war, 
it would justly bear all the blame of 
affecting the currency, but that cer- 
tainly is not the fact. A war produc- 
tion is continued, but not wanted 
during peace, and all currency beyond 
demand, occasions a fall of interest of 
money, and by that effect we judge of 
its redundancy or deficiency. 

It matters not that there is a legal 
standard of interest; for during the war 
consumption, and an issue of paper 
not payable on demand, by the Bank 
of England, purchases in the funds, 
when the three per cents. were at 49, 
paid far more than five per cent. ; and 
during that war, we perfectly recollect 
that there was all along a similar de- 
mand for corn, and yet that we paid 
varying sums, from 14s. to 32s. per 
bushel, in successive years, and that 
the price of corn did not therefore 
follow the increase of currency, but 
varied, exactly as the production met 
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the demand. It is very true that a 
greater increase of paper may attend a 
rise in the price of corn, but we do 
not admit that the issue of the paper 
causes the rise of price, but that more 
currency is obtained, because more 
can be made by it. A banker will 
not advance without security, and corn 
being a commodity subject to waste, 
no landlord or farmer is so mad as to 
think that he can raise prices by with- 
holding his goods, and borrowing mo- 
ney upon interest, a folly which would 
eat up all the expected profits, Nor 
when a banker sees the profits of his 
neighbours diminished, will he be on 
that account more abundant in his 
advances: on the contrary, he will 
contract his issues. We by no means 
wish to depreciate the merits of 
writers, far more able than ourselves. 
We merely speak on the philosophical 
principle, that no theory can be sound 
which will not solve all phenomena 
without exception ; and in our opinion 
the presumed indissoluble connexion 
between corn and currency, is not a 
theory which does solve the phenome- 
na. We attribute a far greater in- 
fluence to trade in general, and its suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful results, in re« 
gard to demand and supply, and other 
causes, 


-~-Q—- 


By John Rich- 
Author of  Transal- 
8x0, p. 218. 


Transrhenane Memoirs. 
ard Best, Esq. 
pine Memoirs.” 


WHEN we were under-graduates 
at Oxford, Best of MaGpDALEN was a 
name well known to us; and deeply 
do we regret that so great an honour 
has been conferred upon superstition, 
as the enrolment of his name among 
Catholics. It has ruined his character 
as a man of reason. Such bad logic 
as that, because we applaud heroes, 
we ought to create saints (see p. 187), 
would never have emanated from any 
school of reason, from this obvious 
cause, that celebrity implies only hu- 
man attestation of merit ; canonization 
a divine character, which in se implies 
usurpation of a prerogative that can 
never appertain to man; and which, 
according to Scripture, no person who 
was ever man, except one, can possibly 
possess. Again, our author says, that 
the Catholics do not worship images, 
that is to say, wood and stone figures, 
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merely as wood and stone. Who ever 
said they did? Who ever supposed 
that the Minerva of Phidias was wor- 
shipped merely as a thing of wood and 
stone? No; such service, whether 
Heathen or Catholic, was, and actually 
is, Polytheism, the divine worship of 
beings, whom the figures represent, 
to which beings such homage must 
be merely superstitious. We do not 
think, that it was the intention of 
religion to make people foolish, but 
we are certain, that it does do so; and 
that it could not possibly have such 
an effect if the attributes of the Creator 
were properly studied. To any man, 
so informed, one half of the serious 
nonsense uttered about religion is ab- 
solute (though unintentional) — blas- 
phemy ; and of such blasphemy, ac- 
cording to Bishop Lavington, the 
Catholics and Methodists (who assi- 
milate each other) are the most guilty 
of all religionists. 

We are sorry that Mr. Best has 
extorted from us these rebuts, by un- 
palatable remarks concerning us Pro- 
testants. They occupy, however, but 
a few paragraphs. The book itself is 
that of a al gentleman and man of 
taste and sentiment—a delightful mor- 
geau, sentimental and anecdotal. Sen- 
timental, we say, though a friend wrote 
to our author (p. 68) to give up senti- 
mentality. That friend was a block- 
head. He would make life to consist 
wholly of the details of business. All 
the delightful feelings, which form 
the soul of heaven-like happiness, every 
thing that can alone create affection 
and benevolence, must be sacrificed to 
convert us into chess-men, with no 
other token of humanity than spon- 
taneous motion. 

Every man who does not lead the 
scampering life of a traveller for money 
and orders, knows what suffering it 1s 
to be put out of his way in the comfort 
of sleep, to be eternally gaping like a 
dying oyster, and find his head sinking 
into his body likealump of lead ; such 
a sufferer will duly appreciate the ele- 
gant humour of the following apos- 
trophe. The author was travelling on 
the outside of a coach : 


«© Oh! that I could obtain one hour’s 
quiet sleep! How little, when sleeping 
comfortably in our beds, do we appreciate 
the repose we enjoy. My coat is damp 
with dew; I have passed a restless night. 
The sun is about to rise; the birds are 
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already singing amidst the trees.—Poor fools, 
not to sleep longer, now that you have it in 
your power! Now that you are shaded 
by. your own native woods! Now that you 
are not encaged on—a jolting coach.” P.70. 


Now this is all very just, for a bird 
has peculiar facilities in regard to sleep, 
aud therefore ought to sleep longer. 
He turns one leg into a post, draws 
up the other, makes a warm night-cap 
of his wing, and shows what easy and 
excellent provision nature has made for 
conferring the blessing of sleep to ani- 
mals, however various may be their 
conformations, and uncertain their con- 
veniences. 

We transcribe the following anec- 
dote, because it is indicative of the 
real origin of image-worship, viz. the 
insensibility of barbarians to abstract 
ideas, to the only ideas fit to accom- 
pany divine worship, because nothing 
but sentiment and mind can form ideas 
worthy of Deity; and because it is not 
matter, only mind, that deserves wor- 
ship. In nature it is not a mere Cony 
glomeration of earth, that forms fine 
scenery: it is not eyes, noses, and 
mouths, which constitute beauty ; it is 
the taste displayed in the disposition of 
them, that makes the charm, and that 
is an act of mind. As to pictures of 
the Crucifixion, and portraits of living 
and dying Christs—beautiful speci- 
mens of art we allow them to be— 
we have seen the -portrait of a living 
Christ by Raphael, and a dying one by 
Canova—portraits of handsome men, 
but not one of them has the divine cha- 
racter of the Belvidere Apollo; and 
all, compared with that inimitable vi- 
sage, which carries the stamp of 
divinity, are degradations; and then, 
the paltry substitute of a nimbus, as 
much as tosay, “this is a saint,’—that 
is another degradation. ‘Then soul-less, 
tame Madonnas. However, to the 
anecdote. 


** ¢ Make us a picture of the Crucifixion 
to place in our church,’ said a deputation 
of poor labourers from a village in the south 
of France. ‘ Do you choose the figure of 
Christ to be represented dead or still living,’ 
demanded the artist. This was a question 
on which the projectors of the painting had 
never thought; but, after consulting to- 
gether for some moments, they replied to 
my friend the painter,—* You had better 
make it living, because, if it does not please 
us sv, it can be killed afterwards.’” P. 80. 


‘« The tobacco-pipe,” says Mr. Best, 


“is an utensil which a German can 
never lay aside,” 





immortale, manet, multosque per 
Stat fortuna domis : [annos 


indeed, an editor of Homer has im- 
measurably obliged us antiquaries by 
informing us that the epithet vPcAnys. 
pétns was applied to Jupiter, through his 
being an inveterate smoker. (p. 143.)* 
Mr. Best further mentions an avocat 
of Vienna, who smokes thirty pipes a 
day, and that he may do so without 
interruption, has thirty individual to- 
bacco-pipes, which are every morn- 
ing prepared by his servants, and for 
each of which he calls in turn by its 
respective name, for he has christened 
them all. P. 115. 

The Germans think it conducive to 
health, that the upper bed-clothes 
should never be so long as to hinder 
protrusion of the feet beyond; and 
sometimes they sleep between two 


beds. 


‘¢ Tt is related, that an Irish traveller, 
upon finding a feather-bed thus laid over 
him, took it into his head, that the people 
slept in strata, one upon the other, and 
said to the attendant, ‘ Will you be good 
enough to tell the geatleman or lady that 
is to lie upon me, to make haste, as I want 
to go to sleep.””” P. 116. 

Mr. Best says of toll-bars,— 

*¢ In Germany the roads are much better 
than in France; and we are amused by 
finding here, the original, the primitive 
toll-bar. In England, though we still keep 
the ancient term, we have erected gates’ in 
lieu of that which it represents: in Ger- 
many, an immense bar, the smoothed painted 
trunk of a pine-tree, still rises and falls 
across the road by means of a weight placed 
at one end of it.”” P. 146. 


We cannot part without sympathis- 
ing with Mr. Best in one thing. He 
has been arraigned for his opinion 
upon some points of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting; and ail 
through that gross blunder of coufound- 
ing mechanical execution with taste.— 
«Vou are wrong,—look how beauti+ 
fully that hand is done.”—Admitied, 
but what is it to the purpose? I ex- 
pect impression. I do not go to see 
such things as I do to buy a horse; 
I expect effect. I expect what 1 have 
fouud from Hogarth’s pictures; —a 
permanent recollection of delight. 








* We do not give this as a new joke. 
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A History of Northumterland, in three 
Parts. By John Hodgson, Clerk, Vicar 
of Whelpington, Ke. &c. Part ti, vol. t. 
4to. 

THE History of such a_ lawless 
county in the Marches as Northum- 
berland, brings to our recollection 
the chivalrous events connected with 
Chevy-chase, and that valourous 
Knight, who 
‘«¢ When his legs were smitten off, 

Still fought upon his stumps.” 

The existence of such disorder is 
ascribed to the natural consequence of 
overloading the population through 
small farms. 





‘<The true cause of the disorders that 
prevailed in both districts is very reasonably 
and forcibly deduced from its being over- 
stocked with population. Three or four 
families lived upon a farm of noble rent. 
The consequence of this poverty was, they 
went into the orderly districts of England 
and Scotland to steal. Idleness and early 
associations had endeared to them every field, 
and wood, and stream, and dell, in their 
native valley, so that they had rather lived 
poerly in it, than more wealthily in another 
country. Besides which, when any of them 
had settled in distant places, they so fre- 
quently became abettors of their friends at 
home in plans of plunder, that people were 
afraid to employ them. Sir R. Bowes [the 
agent employed by Government] therefore 
recommended, that the superfluous popula- 
tion should be sent southward, to places too 
far distant for their relations and country- 
men to resort to. They were divided into 
clans, each of which had rank and preced- 
ence in the eountry according to its nume- 
rical strength. If athief of any great sur- 
name, or kindred, was lawfully executed 
by order of justice, for stealing beyond the 
limits of his own province, the rest of his 
clan would visit the prosecutor with all the 
retributive vengeance of deadly feud, as bit- 
terly and as severely as if he had killed him 
unlawfully with a sword. This method of 
seeking revenge, had before that time fre- 
quently bred a sort of civil war in the coun- 
try ; whole townships were burnt; gentlemen 
and others, of whom they sought revenge, 
were murdered; great garrisons established 
to check their outrages, and raids and incur- 
sions made against them, and by them, 
‘Seven as it were between England and 
Scotland in time of war.” Hence parties 
that were plundered generally chose, when 
they discovered the thieves who carried off 
their goods, to take a part of them back 
again by way of composition, rather than go 
spainst them in the extremity of justice.”” 

- 70. 


Aud these habits obtained also among 


the Gentry and Clergy; for, continues 
Mr. Hodgson, ; 


‘¢ But we are most inclined to a merciful 
review of the manners of these people from 
the consideration that thieving was a fashion- 
able accomplishment among them—the em- 
ployment in which they most delighted ; and 
especially because their clergy were as vicious 
and disorderly as themselves; and the crimes 
for which they were holden up, as infamous, 
were constantly committed by the heads of 
the best families in Northumberland, not ouly 
without any sense of shame, but even with 
feelings of rivalry in courage and dexte- 
rity, and as feats which they boasted in. 
Bishop Fox, in 1498, had, on informations 
being taken to him of the great number of 
robbers which infested these parts, issued 
his mandate to all the clergy of Tindale and 
Redesdale, charging them to visit with the 
terrors of the greater excommunication, all 
the inhabitants of their several cures, who 
should, excepting against the Scots, pre- 
sume to go from home, armed in a jack 
and salel or knapescull, or other defensive 
armour, or should ride on a horse worth 
more than six shillings and eight pence ; or 
should wear in any church, or church-yard, 
during time of divine service, any offensive 
weapon more than a cubit in length. And 
the same prelate elsewhere describes the 
chaplains here, the good Sir Johns of Redes- 
dale, as publicly and openly living with con- 
cubines, irregular, suspended, excommuni- 
cated and interdicted, wholly ignorant of 
letters, so much so, that priests of ten years 
standing did not know how to read the ritual. 
Some of them were even nothing more than 
sham priests, having never been ordained, 
and performed diocese service, not only in 
places dedicuted to divine worship, but in 
such as were unconsecrated and interdicted, 
Of the example which they had from the 
laity of the county, Sir Robert Bowes has 
left us this description. The whole country 
of Northumberland is much given to wild- 
ness and riot,especially the young gentlemen, 
or headsmen, many of whom are guilty of 
thefts and other greater offences; and then 
regard for truth in depositions about their 
quarrels is so indifferent, that it were perilous 
to give credence to them without the evi- 
dence of the complaining party being cone 
fronted with that of the auoek 7. 74 

Such were (in great part), says Mr, 
Hodgson, the consequences of * par- 
celling out the lands into very small 
farms.” P. 75. 

We are rejoiced to give the follow- 
ing result of educating the poor. 

‘¢ The inhahitants of this parish [Elsden] 
show a very praiseworthy zeal in forwarding, 
according to the best of their ability, the 
education of their children. They have 
schools to suit the convenicnce of every part 
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of it; and at Birness, where twelve might 
attend gratis, that number, so great is their 
dislike to pure eleemosynary assistance in 
rearing their families, very rarely attend it 
in that capacity. Reading has been a fa- 
vourite occupation among them; and the 
poor-rates, generally speaking, are low, and 
the poor contented, honest, and thrifty.” 
P. 86. 

We have a relick of Anglo-Saxon 
usages in the paragraph next ensuing. 

*¢ To these parishes resort the Witeiding 
men [supposed treding from pices chief 
lord, and peden,& council] otherwise called 
Thanes of that English March.” P. 91. 

In p. 95 we find the mullions of a 
Gothic window taken out, to make 
way for a modern sash one, ** by an 
Archidiaconal command.” P. 95. 

Mr. Hodgson doubts the authenti- 
city of Richard of Cirencester’s work, 
re De situ Britanniz;”’ Ist. because no 
manuscript of it could ever be found ; 
2d. because the pretended fac-simile of 
the first page is not in the style of any 
manuscript of Richard’s time, but is 
a clumsy imitation of the hand-writing 
of a century before him, and contains 
abbreviations unwarranted by ancient 
examples ; 3dly. because the Latinity 
is too pure and classical for a Monk of 
the 15th cent., — one ‘* whose 
acknowledged historical works are, in 
point of language and enquiry, scarcely 
on a level with the dull and ignorant 
productions of his contemporaries.” 
P. 146. 

The following account of a Peel 
House at Whelpington shows the an- 
cient mode of living in this country. 

*¢ The only Peel house remaining in the 
place is called ‘‘ the Bolt House,” and con- 
sists of a byer or cow-house below, and the 
family apartments above, viz. an upper room 
with a boarded floor, and a garret, both 
approached by stone stairs on the outside, 
and the whole covered with thatch. The 
door-way to the cow-house is under the 
landing of the stairs, and the door of it was 
fastened with a strong Lolt in the inside, 
for which purpose the byer and the upper- 
room had a communication by a ¢rap-hole, 
that is, by a horizontal door in a corner of 
the floor, and a trap or ladder ; for the 
English word trap, in the terms, a trap-way, 
trap-hole, trap-door, and trap-rock, has the 
same origin as the Swedish and German 
words trap and éreppe, which mean stairs, 
and seem to owe their origin to some ob- 
solete inflection of the German and English 
verbs éreten and to tread. This was the 
character of the principal farm-houses in 
Northumberland a Sentai’ years since. The 
peels of the latrds or yeomanry proprietors 
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had each a stone arch over the byer, and were 
frequently covered with free~ stone slate, 
which made them more secure, than houses 
with thatched roofs, from being burnt in 
the plundering irruptions of the Scotch, and 
of their no less troublesome neighbours, the 
people of Redesdale. The cottage next to 
the Bolt-house, on the right, is a good spe- 
cimen of an inferior farm-house, the room 
at the entrance of which was, and still con- 
tinues in many places to be, a Lyer in winter 
and a Led-room in summer, and is called the 
out-Lye: the in-bye, or inner room, with 
three small windows to the left of the out- 
door, was the dwelling of the family, and 
often partitioned by two press-beds into two 
apartments.” P. 189 

Shakspeare’s and Milton's use of the 
Fairy Mythology is well illustrated, as 
once a maiter of serious credibility, in 
the following account of Rothley Mill. 

‘¢ The old mill, with its black water 
wheel, and heathery roof, far from human 
habitations, and shut up in a glen narrow 
and thick with wood, was the haunt of a 
family of fairies, and had many marvellous 
tales about it. For old queen Mab and her 
train, they say, with the help of the miller’s 
picks, formed out of the rock the numerous 
circular basins which are still to be seen 
here in the bed of the Hart, and were every 
moonlight summer’s evening seen like so 
many water-fowls, flickering and bathing in 
them. The mill itself was their great coun- 
cil-hall; and the eye of the kiln their kitchen, 
where, in boiling their pottage, they burnt 
the seeds or husks of oats the miller laid up 
for drying the corn he had next to grind. 
The meal and firing thus made use of, they 
took as an old customary claim for guarding 
and cleaning the mill and other useful ser- 
vices; but the miller thinking them too 
extravagant, was determined to disturb them; 
aud while they were preparing their supper 
one night, threw a sod down the chimney 
and instantly fled. The felling mass dashed 
soot, fire, and boiling pottage amongst them ; 
and the trembling fugitive, before he could 
reach the dingly verge of the glen, heard the 
cry, ** burnt and scalded ! burnt and scalded! 
the sell of the mill has done it ;’’ and the 
old mother of the family set after him, and 
just as he got to the style, going into Roth- 
ley, touched him, and he doubled up, was 
bow-bent, and a cripple to his dying day.” 
305. 

Mr. Hodgson has been indefatigable 
in his researches ; and has enlivened 
his book with numerous biographical 
matters, respecting the proprietors of 
estates in more modern zras, a prac- 
tice which is not sufficiently regarded 
in topographical works. The pedigrees 
are remarkably full, elaborate, minute, 
and well-authenticated. General anti- 
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quities are treated according to good 
authorities; and though we are not 
satisfied with all the etymotogical de- 
ductions, this is a very trifling ground 
of complaint, and appears to have origi- 
nated in a right principle, that of leav- 
ing nothing unexplained. We shall 
anxiously expect the remaining parts. 


The Modern Atlas, by William Channing 
Woodbridge. Whittaker. 

In addition to the maps of the world, 
Europe, Great Britain, Asia, Africa, 
North America, United States, &c., 
this Atlas contains a moral and poli- 
tical chart of the world, exhibiting, in 
connexion with the outline of coun- 
tries, the prevailing religions, forms 
of government, and degrees of civili- 
zation ; also an isothermal chart of 
the world, containing a view of the 
climate and productions of the earth, 
with the mean annual temperature, 
and various other interesting particu- 
lars regarding the heat of the atmo- 
sphere. The map of the world is 
accompanied by a comparative view of 
the rivers and lakes on the Eastern 
and Western Continents, from the 
Missisippt and the Missouri to the 
Mersey. We recommend this useful 
Atlas, as well adapted for schools. 

~~ <— 

Travels in Russia, &c. gc. By William 
Rae Wilson, Esq. F.S.A. Author of Travels 
in Egypt, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
TRAVELLERS ought to be men 

of the world, and throw aside all pre- 

judices and national habits, if they 
mean to write philosophically ; or else, 
like Dr. Moore, (the first of all travel- 
lers, as to taste,) give us natural pecu- 
liarities in the elegant manner and 
delicate painting of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague and Horace Walpole. 

Learned travellers forma distinct class, 

and have equal eminence in their ex- 

clusive way. We have gone into this 

proemium, because Mr. Wilson is a 

very copious and excellent informant, 

but seems to have adopted two very 
extraordinary notions ; one, that the 
glory of all nations is a Bible Society ; 
the other that solitary imprisonment is 
sufficient for prevention of all crimes. 

Both these notions are founded upon 

that defective reason which is the prin- 

cipal characteristic of sectarianism. 

As to Bible Societies, it is well 
known, that to give away bibles, with- 
out note or comment, is only to mul- 
tiply discordant opinions, and found 
new seets, 


A caricature says, the bible is trans- 
lated into five hundred unknown lan- 
guages, and dispersed over as many 
uninhabited islands. This is irony, 
but Mr. Wilson (vol. ii. 286,) seriously 
informs us, that 

*« Ghent must be overstocked with Eng- 
lish bibles ; for we actually observed many 
lying on the counters of several shops, 
where they are sacrilegiously used for waste 
paper, to wrap up the articles that are sold.” 


Thus the good people of England 
subscribe their pounds sterling to send 
abroad bibles, in a language which the 
natives do not understand, viz. Enz- 
lish in countries where only French is 
spoken. Now we will venture to 
affirm, that in the parish in which 
we reside, where the population is 
large, there may be a bible to a house, 
but certainly not a bible to ever 
adult, even to those who can non 
But then that is playing the cards into 
the hands of the parish Clergyman. 
No mention is made, or thought en- 
tertained, of knowing the state of edu- 
cation and manners in the countries 
where bibles are rained down in show- 
ers! But of what use are bibles to 
those who cannot read them? and 
what taste have savages for reading ? 
Educate them and Lible them simul- 
taneously —to bible them only is to 

lant trees without roots. So superior 
is the Church of England plan, with 
its National Education, and its wise 
directorial Board of Management, the 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

Wecome now to the second notion. 
Mr. Wilson says, of solitary confine- 
ment, 

*¢ It is most devoutly to be wished, that 
it were generally substituted in England for 
capital punishment. i. 137.” 

Now we have read in ancient his- 
tory of numerous hermits and ancho- 
rets who were very happy fellows, liked 
a lazy life, and had no concern about 
the wants of the day, because they 
were devoted drones, whom devotee 
bees petted, fed, and clothed. Zimmer- 
man also shows, that solitude may be- 
come a great luxury. Nor is this all. 
Men have been known unnecessaril 
to inflict upon themselves this mcs 
ous punishment of solitude. The Eddy- 
stone lighthouse is insulated from all 
communication. We have heard, that 
two men, its only inhabitants, once 
quarrelled, and never spoke to each 
other for six months. If Shakspeare’s 
account of the ‘* Melancholy Jaques,” 
and De-Foe’s ** Robinson Crusoe,” are 
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pictures founded on life, then we pre- 
sume that the mind may find amuse- 
tment in itself. Howard was perfectly 
right in humanizing punishment, and 

reventing bad from becoming worse, 
e he has not diminished crime. In 
our judgment, the discipline of the 
Navy and Army prevents more vice 
than all the other methods devised ; 
because vice must there be prevented, 
or the public service ruined. A rascal 
ought to suffer pain, because he neither 
feels nor fears any thingelse. We are 
told, that in the reign of Alfred, a man 
would have hanged his purse upon a 
tree in the high road on one day, and 
found it there on the morrow. Such 
was police, maintained by discipline, 
and to presume that rogues can be kept 
in order without discipline, we believe 
to be mere quackery ; and to originate 
in too light an opinion of villainy 
among societies. 

We now turn to the more pleasur- 
able office of saying, that so copious is 
the mass of information contained in 
these volumes, that it would require a 
catalogue toenumerate the valuable and 
multifarious contents. We shall there- 
fore extract one or two curious things. 

Few of our readers have any idea of 
a leading cause of Spindle-Shanks. Mr. 
Wilson, speaking of Carlscrone in 
Sweden, says, 

«¢ The children here wear wooden shoes, 
as in the North of England, and nightcaps 
on their head during day; many of them are 
very squat and broad, resembling the Dutch. 
Having referred sv often to wooden shoes, it 
may be remarked, that notwithstanding they 
may be adopted from motives of economy 
and supposed comfort, they cannot fail to. be 
injurious, aud to incumber and impede the 
wearer ; for, as they do not yield to the 
beuding of the foot, they are dragged along 
as a dead weight; nor have the muscles of 
the leg and the calf any play. This is the 
reason why so many of this class of people, 
and of our labourers, who wear such enor- 
mously thick soles to their shoes, are 
generally spindle-shanked, while the bare- 
footed Hibernian peasant displays a con- 
vexity of calf and symmetry of leg rivalling 
those of a gladiator or a ballet-master. Of 
all persons in the world, perhaps the Turks 
and Arabs display the finest limbs, from 
wearing slippers and wide boots ; and their 
bodies also are strong and mascular, in con- 
sequence of every part of their dress being 
so extremely loose and flowing.” ii. 217. 


At the Woo!-fair at Berlin, Mr. 
Wilson saw 

“¢ Bags of wool piled up literally like hills, 
and noblemen with stars on their breasts 
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sitting in stalls bargaining with customers 
for the packages they had sent to market, and 
in a manner too, that an English Peer would 
consider highly derogatory to his rank.” 
i. 102. 

There is excellent sense in the fol- 
lowing remark of Mr. Wilson, con- 
cerning representations of God in 
sculpture and painting. 

* Without saying any thing of the horrible 
profaneness of pretending to delineate the 
supreme Being, the absurdities into which 
even the greatest artists have fallen, when- 
ever they have attempted it, are such as 
shock taste and propriety equally with re- 
ligious feeling. Painters uniformly chvose 
to represent the Divinity under the form of 
an aged man, as if age was an attribute of 
that Being who is eternal, and who existed 
before all worlds :—as if the semblance of 
infirmity and decay could belong to him 
who is all perfection—to him, who is in- 
capable of on” 

The Imperial Library at Petersburgh 
has received a great acquisition of 
French works and manuscripts, which 
had been collected by Dubrovsky, who 
was in the suite of the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris at the period of the 
Revolution, when he was enabled to 
obtain them for almost any thing. 
Among these is a manuscript volume 
of letters from Mary Queen of Scots 
to Elizabeth. 

*¢ Her missal, which is here shewn, and 
which is bound in dark blue velvet, secured 
by clasps, consists of 230 pages. The first 
thirteen have the months and days of the 
year, where particular prayers are intro- 
duced, commencing in January with the 
30th psalm. This beok is illuminated with 
subjects from the life of Christ and the 
Virgin Mary. The first is a picture of the 
angel Gabriel, and at the bottom of the page 
are these words, Marie Reyne,” i. 259. 


We omit many sentences written by 
her in this missal, and copied by Mr. 
Wilson, because we have found things 
of the kind written by her, to be mere 
quotations, not her original compo- 
sition. 

To proceed with Mr. Wilson : 

‘In all probability this book and the 
letters were part of the numerous writings 
that belonged to the Scotch college at 
Douay, which was founded by Mary. In- 
deed I recollect, that on going over that 
seminary with the Rev. Mr. Farquharson, 
the head of the college, on his visiting it 
after being banished to this country during 
the revolution; he assured me, he had had in 
his possession not only the original prayer- 
book of Mary, but a table cluck belonging 
to her, the first that had been made ; besides 
the MS. poems of Ossian, and many other 
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interesting papers which he had not seen 
since the Revolution. A full-length portrait 
of her, which had been concealed in a chim- 
ney during that disastrous period, and which 
was copied from a miniature given by the 
Queen to Miss Curl, one of her maids of 
honour, at the time she was on the scaffold, 
was all that remained, every thing else being 
carried off by the mob, and committed to 
the flames.” 

We have compared the profile on 
the gold coin of Mary with the effigies 
in Westminster Abbey, and thought 
that the resemblance was tolerably ex- 
act. We have also heard, that the 
lady of an eminent Surgeon at Edin- 
burgh, has often sat to Painters, for a 
portrait of this Royal beauty. Mr. 
Wilson, in a note, adds the following 
interesting particulars concerning the 
portrait, &c. to those already given : 


“¢ This noble picture [the portrait before 
mentioned] was set up in the dining hall of 
the college [of Douay] ; and it is a singular 
circumstance, that in the title-deeds it is 
directed, that to whatever place the seminary 
shall be removed, this picture was to go 
with it. 1 afterwards saw it in the Scotch 
college at Paris, where it will remain till it 
is seen, if the college of Douay is to be 
restored ; in which event it will be replaced 
in its former situation. It is said that the 
Queen’s confidential secretary, Babington, 
had also an original full-length portrait of 
her, by Frederico Zucchero, and one of her 
son James, which he gave to the Drapers’ 
company in London, and the veil which she 
wore on the scaffold is in the possession of 
an English Baronet,* who claims a descent 
from her Majesty. This was given him by 
Cardinal York, the last branch of the Stuart 
family, who had long preserved it in his 
chapel, as a most sacred relic.” 

We cannot leave this work, without 
expressing in a philosophical view our 
regret at the reluctance of foreigners to 
adopt our notions of comfort and con- 
venience. But so things are. A savage 
prefers finery to utility, and habit recon- 
ciles men to absolute nuisances. We 
have heard a gentleman, who resided 
many years at Oporto say, that he tried 
in vain to shew the superior comfort 


, and convenience of a scythe to a sickle 


in mowing grass, but in vain. Their 
habits were naturalized to the use of 
the latter; and you cannot put an 
English farmer out of his way in re- 
gard to evident improvements. The 
difficulty lies not in suggesting improve- 





* The late Sir Thomas Coxe Hippisley, 
we presume. 
Gent. Mac. July, 1828. 
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ments, but in effecting the adoptioa ef 
them. We presume, that Foreigners 
find that they cannot afford the per- 
manent cost of several of our English 
improvements, and therefore decline 
them ; and that our countrymen reject 
them, because they are not educated 
above prejudice. 


Travels in America and Italy. By Viscount 
de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo, 


THE Viscount is a traveller who car- 
ries, as Hotspur’s fop did, a pouncet 
box, or pocket mirror, in which ever 
and anon he beholds himself, or in other 
words, obliges us with a diatribe abound- 
ing with every variety of the lugubrious, 
in which he was himself concerned ; 
and ebullitions about the sad necessity 
that he must die, like other people ; in- 
tending apparently to furnish posterity 
with this important information,that in 
such a place, and at such a time, stood 
in lucubration, like an animated post, 
the illustrious Author of this work. 
We shall only give one specimen to 
vindicate our criticism. 

The Viscount set out for America, 
with the view of discovering the North- 
West passage; and after a grave and 
just remark, that things in Europe 
would have gone on as they did, though 
he was absent, utters the following 
soliloquy : 

“*It is probable that 1 should never have 
been so unfortunate as to write; my name 
would have remained unknown, or perhaps 
there would have attached to it that peace- 
ful kind of renown, which excites no envy, 
and which bespeaks less glory than happiness. 
Who knows even if I should have recros- 
sed the Atlantic; if I should not have fixed 
my residence in the solitudes discovered by 
me, like a conqueror amid his conquests ? 
It is true, that I should not then have figured 
at the Congress of Verona, nor should I have 
been called Déonseigneur at the office for 
Foreign Affairs, Rue des Capucines, Paris.” 
(p. 81.) 

No, certainly not, no more than he 
would have been called the Duke of 
Wellington, at Apsley-House, Picca- 
dilly. However it is to be recollected, 
that this work is only a translation 
from the French, and that the French 
see no folly in vanity. 

Although we consider the Viscount 
to belong in authorship only to the class 
«« Entomology ;” yet, frail and feeble as 
is the structure of its subject, we know 
that many of them make a brilliant 
picture, pinned upon white paper, and 
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by no means desire to withhold this 
honour from Monseigneur of the Rue 
des Capucins, especially as this work is 
published professedly that the world 
may not sustain a severe loss, similar 
to that of the Decades of Livy. 

Whatever may be the vanity of the 
Author, we by no means wish to de- 
preciate the book, which contains lively 
and interesting matter, and occasion- 
ally curious things. 

An exemplification of the latter, ac- 
cording to our rule, we shall extract for 
the entertainment of our readers. Every 
body has heard the nursery tale of Fine 
Ear, and perhaps would Fittle suppose 
that it is only an exaggeration of fact ; 
but M. Chateaubriand states, concern- 
ing the native Indians, 

‘¢ This acuteness of hearing is absolutely 
wonderful: many an Indian can hear the 
steps of another Indian at the distance of 
four or five hours journey, by clapping his 
ear to the ground. In about two hours, we 
were actually joined by a family of savages, 
who set up a shout of welcome, which we 
joyfully answered.” P. 152. 

This a curious philosophical pheno- 
menon ; and we shall therefore pursue 
it to the utmost extent of the informa- 
tion, furnished by the Viscount. 

*¢ Our visitors inform us, that they have 
heard us for two days past; that they knew 
we belonged to the white skins, as the noise 
which we made in our march, was greater 
than the noise made by red skins. I in- 
quired the cause of this difference, and 
was told that it arose from the mode of 
breaking the branches, and clearing a way. 
The white also reveals his race by the heavi- 
ness of his tread ; the sound which he pro- 
duces does not progressively increase; the 
European turns in the wood, the Indian pro- 
ceeds inthe right line. Id. i. 153. 

So far as the information goes in 
these volumes, (and for that we feel 
obliged,) all is very well, but as to 
Monseigneur of the office of Foreign 
Affairs, Rue des Capucins, we presume 
that such office must have been given 
to him, merely because he had been 
abroad, as we call it, and therefore was 
deemed sufficiently qualified for the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. A French- 
man, full of national prejudice, sees no- 
thing wise, but what Frenchmen do. 
For instance, our Author did not know 
that a Roman gossiped in the Forum 
for all he wanted to kuow of the pass- 
ing times, and for the remaining hours, 
through the heat of the climate, chose 
to live in perfect shade and cloistered 
porticoes. We allude to the Roman 
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mode of living in p. 206. Our Author 
has therefore Frenchified the Romars, 
because the French hate ennui, never 
considering that bustle and perspiration 
are intolerable nuisances in a hot day. 
Though (sic se res habent,) nothing 
is perfect but what is French, because 
nothing delights them but what im- 
plies excitement (though they do not 
reflect, that to subject ourselves to in- 
discriminate excitement, is to invite 
more misery than happiness,) and 
therefore the poor Romans were 
wretchedly ignorant, for 

*¢ Every thing calculated to agitate and 
make a noise delight us [the French;] re- 
flection, gravity, and silence, fills us with 
ennui.”’ ii, 207. 

Now no person can be wise who has 
not reflection, gravity, and silence. But 
because Frenchmen are boys througia 
the whole of life, no other nations are 
men and possess common sense. Eter- 
nal racket and frivolous amusement, 
converted into indispensables of exist- 
ence, form in our judgment very in- 
ferior pleasures to those of wise do- 
mestic parents, surrounded with vir- 
tuous children and with happy faces. 
French happiness consists in never 
being at home—in having no home, 
only an inn for a permanent dwelling ; 
and then besides, M. Chateaubriand, in 
the fullness of his political wisdom, is 
utterly astonished that his omnipotent 
nation permitted the wretched English 
to have a footing in America—such 
ignorant, such gross, such insignificant 
barbarians, as will never be taught to 
know their humble political station, 
until the Viscount Chateaubriand takes 
the supreme management of French 
affairs, and out-buonapartes Buona- 
parte. 

Weassure our readers, that it is with 
real pain that we speak thus harshly. 
But it is utterly impossible to bear the 
arrogance of the Viscount Chateau- 
briand. The fact is, that he has a 
woman’s intellect, according to the 
principle of Fielding, that women see 
no difficulty in the projects which they 
form ; and we add, that they will de- 
fame, till they create hatred. It would 
be in vain to tell the Viscount that it 
is a standing mqnument of his nation’s 
inferiority that a paltry island, under 
the very nose of that nation, should 
have a power superior to the latter, and 
that the latter dares not to attack it, 
though only at the distance of twenty 
or thirty miles. 
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We heartily wish, that this book 
had never been translated; because, 
the English not having the admiration 
of vanity habitual to the French, it 
only exposes the author to conteimpt, 
and suffocates his actual merit. 


en ae 


The Imitation of Jesus Christ, translat- 
ed from the Latin Original, ascribed to 
Thomas 4 Kempis, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By the Rev. T. Frognal 
Dibdin, D.D. F.R.S.S.A. &c. &c. 8v0. 
pp. 389. 


THIS is the most beautiful exem- 
plification of genuine holiness that 
was ever known ; and it is a most gra- 
tifying circumstance, that while fanati- 
al and groaning jargonists load the 
press with trash, literary merit in 
theological composition is once more 
regarded, for that is the only means 
through which such edifying books will 
ever be read by educated men. Perfect 
however, and indeed divine, as is the 
exquisite system of this Philosophy, 
the truest picture known of what Christ 
was intellectually and morally, and 
evidently the work of an amiable 
Monastic, (to whose mode of living 
alone can it possibly apply,) it reminds 
us of one idea, which, if it be erro- 
neous, must be laid to ourselves alone. 
It does not appear to us, that the phy- 
sical effects of the fall of man have 
ever been duly considered. It is evi- 
dent, that if he was condemned to get 
his living by the sweat of his brow, 
that angelic purity, and such in fact 
is the doctrine of this fine work, from 
that moment became impracticable. 
The attention of man from that very 
instant pointed to provision for the 
wants of the day, by an impulse of mag- 
netism ; for even the monk who wrote 
this work, (John Gersen of Verselli, 
a Benedictine Monk of the thirteenth 
century, not Thomas i Kempis, thinks 
Dr. Dibdin, an excellent judge in such 
matters,) forgot, that to elevate one 
man toa life of abstract purity, is to 
degrade others to mechanical and agri- 
cultural labours to supply his wants ; 
and that such purity being incompa- 
tible with these mechanic-like modes 
of employ, it could never be the par- 
tial intention of Providence to confer 
the beatitudes of heaven upon the 
abstract only. ‘That the sentiments 
here contained might have been those 
of Adam, before the Fall, (if we assume 
that he had theoretical knowledge of 
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Evil) we fully believe ; and in a lite- 
rary view, it is a work of most extra- 
pr’ Ra felicity; but the world as it 
is, and the world as it ought to be, are 
two distinct questions, and in a state 
of ignorance, such, e. g. as is that of the 
day-labourers of Great Britain, what 
becomes of the ‘ Imitatio Christi.” 
The first step to moral and religious 
improvements is the ‘* Education of 
the People.” An educated man does 
his daily work under an intellectual 
ascendancy, and he is no longer an 
engine. The desideratum is univer- 
sality of ‘* National Education,” con- 
ducted upon the principles of the Esta- 
blishment, i. e. of morals founded on 
piety, and philanthropy founded on 
utility. This is a digression, but it is 
one to the purpose. Every system of 
abstract perfection can be addressed 
only to persons capable of abstraction. 
Now savages are incapable of abstrac- 
tion; and until this evil be removed 
by education, systems of holiness, 
however beautiful and perfect, can 
never be matters of general adoption. 

To extract from this work, would 
be only to give a link from a chain. 
We eon congratulate Dr. Dibdin 
upon having done justice to it by an 
improving translation. A philosopher 
would say, that a morbid feeling 
alone could give birth to such as- 
pirations of pure holiness. The divine 
system of Jesus Christ is here elu- 
cidated in a manner against which the 
gates ef hell cannot prevail ; and it 
is the only book in which the blessed- 
ness and perfection of Christianity is 
really developed. 


—o— 


The Foreign Review and Continental Mis- 
cellany. No. II. Black & Co. 


THE same bold spirited writing as 
we praised in the first number, charac- 
terises this second fusciculus. We 
shall go through the articles seriatim, 
and give our opinions independently. 


I. Papal Domination in Spain. Pa- 
pal domination is a political disease, 
which shows itself by de-rationalizin 
government, and depletion of nationa 
wealth. Nor is it possible to disjoin 
spirituals and temporals; for, say our 
authors, 


“< If the dogmata of the Church of Rome 
be admitted, it is useless to fight against 
the pretensions of her court. Subtle scho- 
lars will understand how to distinguish be~ 
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tween infallibilty in spirituals, and infallibility 
In temporals, —to discriminate, by nice ab- 
stractions, between the unbounded obedience 
due to a foreign prince in one capacity, and 
the qualified respect due to the same man in 
another; but an ignorant and superstitious 
mob will not be able to enter into these 
scholastic refinements ; and it is upon the 
rocks of superstition and ignorance that 
Rome has founded her church. Protestant 
countries can never be sufficiently grateful 
to those intrepid men, who, disdaining com- 
promise, rejected at once all communication 
with the implacable and crafty enemy of all 
religious liberty, and left it not an inch of 
ground on which to plant an intrigue. 
Roman Catholic countries must speedily 
come tv a similar determination. In Ger- 
many they are fast approaching to a seces- 
sion from the Church of Rome in every 
thing but name,—they will soon find, that 
even retaining the name is retaining too 
much.” P.370. 


The tendency of this paper is to 
show, that the fears of the Romish 
Court, especially in a pecuniary view, 
occasioned the downfall of a consti- 
tutional government in Spain. 

II. Chinese Novels and Tules. There 
is very little difference from those of 
Europe. Wooing forms the subject 
of all; only people marry in the end 
two wives instead of one, (as if it was 
only having twins instead of a single 
child); but if they can manage one 
wife, it is more than Europeans can do. 

Ilf. History of Italian Painting. 
We are very willing to admit the pre- 
cedence and great merit of this school 
of artin Italy. Be its merit, however, 
what it may, we do not approve of its 
taste, fur that to us is quite a distinct 
thing from execution. We do not 
admire dark back-grounds in land- 
scapes ; nor swarthy men, and yellow 
women. We see in them little dig- 
nity in figure, or grace in attitude, or 
speaking eyes, or strong expression in 
visage in mere Madonnas. We seea 
stiffness in Claude, not to be found in 
Gainsborough. At the same time, we 
refer only to the school in general. 
There is a sublimity in some of the 
heads of Raphael, which cannot be 
surpassed ; and a character of divine 
youth in the angels of Guido, which 
exeeeds even the happiest preconcep- 
tions of a rich imagination ; but tak- 
ing the school as a whole, there is in 
our eyes a sad preponderance of insi- 
pidity. We know that we shall dis- 
turb the whole rookery of connoisseurs, 
but we will speak as we feel, in defiance 
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of their cawing. We pity them. It 
is sad for Romans to have an irruption 
of Goths. 

IV. Posthumous works of Nicholas 
Moratin. He was a Spanish poet; 
and Spanish poetry abounds in descrip- 
tion. Now description should be sim- 
ple and natural. Moratin’s is forced 
and artificial: it appears that Lord 
Byron borrowed his bull-fight in the 
first canto of Childe Harold from Mo- 
ratin. We firmly believe that the 
noble Lord adopted many other peo- 
ple’s children, beside this ; but we are 
inclined to think also, that he fed and 
clothed them better than their real 
parents, and otherwise improved them. 


V. Goethe’s Helena. To deny to 
Goethe the praise of genius, would be 
base; but, if a tale be allegorical, let 
it be like that of Cupid and Psyche, 
beautifully moral and_ intelligible, 
when the clue is acquired. We see 
nothing here, but fantastic, chaotic 
eccentricity, displayed in pantomime 
tricks, legerdemain, and _fire-works. 
Baust has no dignity of character; 
Helen is a doll, and Euphorion is not 
Ariel. There may be some resem- 
blance between an ill-natured man and 
the devil; probably there is so, but 
there should be a Miitonian grandeur 
of evil in the latter, and Mephisto- 
philes is a mere attorney character, 
pitifulin malice, sentiment, and action. 
All this may accord with German 


taste. It does not with ours. 
VI. Chauteabriand’s latest produc- 
tions. The Viscount is treated as the 


vainest of men. Johnson says, ‘* the 
sorrows of vanity are never pitied.” 
For our parts, all the vain people whom 
we have known, never felt an iota of 
sorrow on account of other people’s 
thoughts of them. ‘They were incor- 
rigible idolaters. 

VII. Botta’s Histories, and Histori- 
cal Veracity. It seems that this man 
has a particular antipathy to trath; 
and deems it an excellent principle of 
historical writing ; for why? to let off 
a pun: —‘* History” is only ‘ His 
Story ;”’ and whether he writes the one 
or the other, it is precisely the same 
thing with him. 

VIII. The Records of Sweden. In 
this paper is a view of the Northern 
Mythology in the compressed form in 
which he (Geijer) has compiled it 
from the two Eddas, and particularly 
from that prophecy of the Vala, which 
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is called Voluspa, and contained in the 
elder Edda. See p. 535. 

Geijer has taken an elaborate and 
judicious view of this mysterious as- 
semblage of mythological ideas, whose 
origin he traces to Asia, the source of 
all religions. The religion of the old 
inhabitants of the North was a religion 
of nature, allegorically and symboli- 
cally representing the elements of cos- 
mogony, p. 541. : 

IX. Modern Roman Festivities. 
Sportiveness is the characteristic of 
some of these festivities ; superstition of 
others, and horror of one in particular, 
viz. the dramatic representation of the 
Last Judgment, with real dead bodies, 
brought from the hospital for the pur- 
pose. The critic says, ‘* the Romans 
of to-day are very like their barbarous, 
haughty, and luxurious fore-fathers.” 

. Republican Confederacies of the 
Middle Ages. The superior power of 
cavalry when there was no gunpowder, 
rendered it easy, under the feudal sys- 
tem, for the rich to keep the poor in 
subjection. But, as the Reviewer justly 
says, ‘* Uncontrolled power exercises 
always a demoralizing tendency ; and 
ill-usage created rebellions. Various 
facts prove, that the people in the mid- 
dle ages made vigorous efforts for their 
liberties, and would not allow them- 
selves to be treated as a herd of sheep, 
by priests and noblemen.” P. 560. 

XI. Oriental Literature in Ger- 
many. ‘This article is a succinct ac- 
count of its progress in the country 
mentioned. The success of Dr. Grote- 
fend of Hanover is justly lauded. He 
has shown that the inscriptions of 
Persepolis are to be referred to Cyrus 
and Darius, and that the Zend lan- 
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guage, found in Zoroaster’s works, is 
not an invention of modern times, as 
has been imagined. P. 571. 

XII. Niebuhr’s Edition of the By- 
zantine Historians. An account of 
the work, a good one of course, being 
Niebuhr's. 

XII. Early Spanish Voyages and 
Discoveries. A monosyllabic name of 
a disease, which Dean Swift, by add- 
ing the definite article, has anagram- 
matized into Pethox, and medical men 
have adopted the improvement. Its 
introduction into Europe is explained 
in this curious article, 

Among the Continental Intelli- 
gence are Professor Seyfarth’s ** De- 
tails on the Egyptian Museum of 
Turin.” Herein it is said that ‘ se- 
veral ornrcu (grave-stones), contain 
silhouettes of the kings of the 18th 
dynasty, the heads of which agree 
perfectly with the statues which have 
been executed. Some are very ancient, 
as is proved by the names of the Pha- 
raohs inscribed upon them. One con- 
tains, instead of the hieroglyphic, 
a demotic text. This is of great im- 
portance, because the Egyptian grave- 
stones agree, word for word, with each 
other, the particular circumstances of 
the deceased excepted; those, there- 
fore, with a hieroglyphic text, may 
easily beexplained. ‘The Professor has 
also found out the cyphering system, 
from one up toa million, a discovery 
which will facilitate future researches. 
Pp. 659, 660. 

We are prejudiced enough to think, 
that the criticisms of our countrymen, 
if they circulate abroad, will improve 
foreign taste. 


—~&—_ 
FINE ARTS. 


Mr. J. B. Lane’s Vision or Josern. 


The astonishing size of this picture; the 
fact that it is the largest or nearly the largest 
work of historic composition ever painted by 
an Englishman; and the sudden and singu- 
lar ejection of it and the painter from the 
Papal Dominions, created for it an artificial 
interest, and produced an ardent desire in 
every one to see it. Mr. Lane, who is, we 
understand, a native of Cornwall, anda pro- 
tégé of Lord de Dunstanville, decamped 
with his production and proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he is now exhibiting this, to the 
Romans offensive, picture, in a room belong- 
ing to government at the Royal Mews, 


Charing Cross. Upon an examination of it 
every one must be forcibly struck with the 
novel way in which the subject is treated. 
To us it appears an almost unparalleled sa- 
crifice of the unities of time and place; and 
is so outrageously conceived that no appeal 
to the works of the oldest and best masters 
can be admitted in palliation of the offence. 
It is true they often committed anachro- 
nisms, made omissions, and in many other 
respects violated the truth of history; but 
it ought never to be sanctioned, though 
adopted to produce a greater effect. o 
such reason can be assigned by Mr. Lane 
in justification of his error, for the picture 
is overloaded with figures; andthe harmony 
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of it entirely destroyed. In the centre ap- 
pears the warning angel descending to com- 
municate the intelligence of the intended 
massacre; and above, filling the whole of 
the czlum, are numberless vocal and instru- 
mental harmonists in awkward attitudes, 
some approaching —_—— On the right 
is the couch of Joseph, who is awakening 
with restless surprise at the object of his 
vision. By his side is the Holy Virgin in a 
most placid sleep, with the infant Jesus 
slumbering on her breast. The left of the 
picture is occupied by a crowded mass of 
savage men, frightened women, and scream- 
ing children, intended to represent the 
murder of the infants, from which the 
vision enabled the young Christ to escape. 
In the front of this group lies postrate a 
gigantic mass of distortion, who, being about 
to seize the holy child, is struck down by 
the appearance of the angel; and in his 
fright ungrasps his weapon, which falls 
against Joseph’s couch, ‘The head of this 
figure is fine; but the neck is monstrously 
large, the folds of it projecting considerably 
beyond the line of the head; and the right 
arm appears severed from the body. A 
couple of children, instead of running with 
terror from the slaughterers, stand still; 
one of them, to express his surprise at the 
sudden fall of such a monster, and the other, 
to point to the descent of the angel as the 
cause! How rapidly must the march of 
intellect have been extending at that time! 
Ye cockney institutors of colleges, with 
legal and untaught heads, when will ye effect 
such mighty wonders ; and give our babes 
such minds? The other aiders in the un- 
holy cause, are more or less exposed to the 
influence of the vision, and hesitate to stab, 
though holding the bared steal in one hand 
and with brutal grasp retain the little inno- 
cents. To have extended the Vision of 
Joseph, so far as to have imagined that 
he contemplated the horrid deed of which 
he was warned, would have admitted of 
justification, and have tended to increase 
the interest of the composition; but to 
blend a subsequent event with another 
which must have preceded it, and to sub- 
ject the actors in that deed to the influence 
of a supernatural agency, which was only 
directed to Joseph, is to run to the ex- 
tremes: it is going beyond sublimity, and 
rushing into ridicule. It is wonderful how, 
amidst all the confusion of crying children, 
tumbling monsters, clashing weapons, pranc- 
ing of horses, &c. that the Virgin could 
have slept so sweetly. ‘There are other 
faults besides those of conception: the dis- 
tribution of the light in the picture is bad. 
How superior would have been the effect 
had the heavenly rays, which descend with 
the divine messenger, extended their in- 
fluence over the whole of the figures, and 
have lit up the picture with a holy illumina- 
tion, instead of falling behind the angel and 
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dying away in uselessness; and creating a 
necessity for an artificial light, for such a 
light as that introduced could not have ex- 
isted at the time of the vision. 

With all his faults, Mr. Lane is a great 
painter; and his works will one day exalt 
the character of the British artists, and bear 
a comparison with the best of the Italian 
School, if he does uot adhere too mecha- 
nically to the antique. 


Mr. Hospay’s Gautery or Mopern Art, 


In exerting himself to render us better 
acquainted with the superior productions of 
the French School; and in placing them in 
juxta-position, and commingling them with 
the choicest efforts of British genius, Mr, 
Hobday bas rendered an essential service to 
the Arts, and has been enabled to display a 
more interesting selection of modern ex- 
cellencies than any now before the public. 
In doing this he has increased his own re- 
putation as a judge as well as an artist, and 
his enthusiasm for his profession, and his 
indefatigability, is proved by the heavy ex- 
penses he must have incurred in the trans- 
planting of so much talent. Such a collec- 
tion of the Vernets, father and son, was 
never before seen in one gallery. They give 
usa more favourable idea of the French 
School than we had formerly entertained ; 
being certainly among the best specimens of 
that nation, for colouring, study, effect, and 
expression. But the French are all man- 
nerists: they do not look at nature with a 
poet’s eye, and feel too self-satisfied, and ima- 
gine al! their pictures to be chef-d’-cuvres, 
to take any pains to relieve this objection. 
They boast considerable boldness of outline, 
but indulge in too much minuteness of de- 
tail to produce that splendid effect which is 
gained by a judicious sacrifice of parts to 
the whole. We should say they are too 
mechanical, and not sufficiently original. As 
colorists too they are inferior to us, and 
seem to think that dark and heavy back- 
grounds, and lowering skies, are indispens- 
able to the bringing forward of the principal 
figures. Such are the observations which 
have arisen from a view of the evidences of 
the French pencil; but Horace Vernet is 
more free from these faults than most of his 
countrymen. Some of those which have 
left his easel are very powerful splendid pic- 
tures in effect as well as colour; having 
richness and volume of tone which produces 
very striking results. We shall not, at pre- 
sent, enter into a critical examination of 
each picture, as we purpose visiting them 
again, when our opinions will be more ma- 
ture by a closer analysis. Inthe mean time 
we shall enumerate some of the most at- 
tractive works in the collection, and cull the 
particular attention of our readers to them. 
*© The punishment of Mazeppa’” is the 
grandest effort of the pencil of Horace 
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Vernet, and we would advise a comparison 
of it with Woodward’s handling of the same 
subject, though on a smaller soale, at the 
Royal Academy. The objection, noticed by 
us as existing in the latter, does not appear 
in Vernet’s, which has the superiority in 
the delineation of the expression of the pas- 
sions of the horses at so singular and unex- 
pected an intruder. The grief and pain 
which Mazeppa experiences, admirably per- 
vades his countenance, and starts out from 
every nerve. Carle Vernet, of whom there 
is a good portrait by R. Lefevre, has several 
good portraitures of the horse worthy notice. 
But the master-piece of the collection, and 
one which will rivet the immediate attention 
of every visitor, is the charming portrait of 
the lovely Countess of Jersey, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The contemplation of this in- 
dividual picture would repay the visitor a 
thousand times the price of his admission. 
Westall’s Cape Wilberforce, and Stothard’s 
Féte Champétre we recognised with pleasure. 
Of Stothard’s verdant imagination, warmth of 
colouring, felicity of grouping, and happiness 
of expression, there is a rich and splendid 
assemblage, and with them are mixed some 
of Stephanoff’s bold and clever sketches, 
and Singleton’s little characteristic pieces. 
There are also some excessively well-exe- 
cuted portraits by W. Hobday, and W. A. 
Hobday, of ladies, and gentlemen, and little 
children, We particularly admire those of 
Miss Foote, as Mary Queen of Scots; the 
Lady and Child; and J. Barrow, Esq.: 
the latter is in the ante-room. 





English Cathedrals. 


Mr. Britton has now published the com- 
panion print to his West fronts of the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, (see part i. p.541) containing 
views of fourteen interiors; and one or two 
specimens of the rich embellishments of the 
cloisters. They are all within an architec- 
tural border, compiled from specimens exist- 
ing at Henry the VIIth’s chapel Westmin- 
ster, This interesting pair of prints ought 
to be framed and suspended in the study of 
every architect and antiquary. 





Madame Vestris, &c., a Scene in Paul 
Pry.—Moon and Co. 


This is a very beautiful engraving by Tho- 
mas Lupton, whose Spoilt Child we had 
occasion to notice some time since, from an 
original painting by G. Clint, A. R. A., in 
the possession of ‘I. Griffith, esq. Every 
thing that Mr. Clint paints, has charms for us. 
His attitudes are so correct, his lady figures 
are so graceful, and all of them so true, that 
they compel us to feel an interest in their 
story. The popular comedy of Paul Pry, to 
see which every body in London ‘ dropped 
in” at the Haymarket Theatre, affords several 
good scenes for the painter. One of these 
Mr. Clint has availed himself of, and has 
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furnished us with portraits of that fascinating 
all-accomodating lady’s-maid and chamber- 
maid Madame Vestris as Phoebe; and that 
unlaughing laughter-exciting genius Liston, 
as Paul Pry; besides those of two other cha- 
racters represented by Miss P. Glover, and 
Mr. Williams. This print is of great addi- 
tional value from its containing the only 
portrait of Liston which he ever sat for in 
character. 





The Beggar’s Petition—Moon and Co. 


Mr. Witherington creates pleasing pic- 
tures; but they want variety. He plagia- 
rises from himself, as in the subject now 
before us, in which there is scarcely an ob- 
ject but what he has over and over again 
painted. Let any one compare it with his 
Dancing Bear, and see whence he has 
stolen his cottage, and boys and girls. He 
has not even new clothed them. It is how- 
ever an agreeable picture; and has been 
well engraved by A. Wm. Warren. 





St. George’s Palace. 


Mr. W. Bardwell has just published a de- 
sign for a new elevation of the western front 
of this palace ; the centre of which is the 
same that is at present standing; but how 
long it will be suffered to retain its gew-gaw 
honours, now that the spirit of demolition 
has obtruded itself within the hoarding, 
we will not venture to predict. The dif- 
ference of the present design consists in 
having lateral instead of frontal wings; and 
of introducing in the centre of each wing, a 
triumphal arch, surmounted by adome. It 
certainly looks very pretty ; but we shall ab- 
stain from criticism, as there cannot be a pos- 
sibility of its adoption. ‘The occupation of 
the frieze by a sculptured representation of 
the procession of the coronation of His Ma- 
jesty, would be a very elegant and appro- 
priate embellishment ;—mais pour cela oi 
est U'argent ? 


Iilustrations of Virginia Water.—Bulcock, 
Strand. 


These exceedingly beautiful views of * the 
favourite and frequent retreat of His Most 
Gracious Majesty,”’ are executed by W. A. 
Delamotte, junr., ina most sweet manner, 
and drawn on stone by W. Gauci. The 
value of these interesting scenes is particu- 
larly enhanced by the circumstance of this 
royal spot not being open to visitors; and 
as resulting in a great measure from His 
Majesty’s own taste. The number of views 
intended for publication are twelve in num- 
ber, which will be comprised in three parts 
on imperial quarto paper. Besides the en- 
graved title page, which has a vignette ex- 
hibiting a view of the castle in the distance, 
with some of the ruins on the banks of 
the water in the foreground, are the High 
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Bridge over the water; Ruins from the Dry 
Arch; end the Cascade. This artificial 
waterfall is extremely grand; and the ruins 
have been constructed, as many of our readers 
may remember, from antique columns once 

reserved at the British Museum, &c. 
They are certainly very interesting objects 
in a delightfully sequestered spot; but they 
have not that magic influence over the mind 
which a genuine ruin exercises to our delight 
and gratification. So well executed, and so 
interesting, from their natural and acquired 
beauties, and as the hallowed retreat of ma- 
jesty from the cares and turmoils of state, 
are these agreeable prints, that we shall look 
forward with anxiety for the succeeding 
numbers, 


Napoléon Buonaparte. 


Mr. S. Gans, of Southampton-street, 
Strand, has just published a large three- 
quarter length of the Emperor of the French, 
from the portrait of him by M. David, gene- 
rally considered to be the most faithful like- 
ness ever taken. This print is most ex- 
tremely popular with the Parisiens, and 
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we have no doubt that it will receive the 
patronage of our own country. The en- 
graving is very creditably executed. 





Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, 
J. Britton. 


In noticing the concluding number of 
Robson's series of Picturesque Views of the 
English Cities we announced the intention 
of the proprietors of that series to publish 
an accompaniment to it of the individual 
objects of interest in each city. By the 
favour of the proprietor we have been fur- 
nished with a specimen-number, containing 
three beautifully executed engravings on 
copper; and one on wood of great delicacy 
and effect. The interior of Clifford’s Tower 
York, is one of the most pleasing pictures 
we have seen for a length of time. The 
introduction of ‘* The Collation,” amidst an 
assemblage of architectural ruins, and ver- 
dant shrubbery, heightens the general beauty 
of the whole. The figures do infinite credit 
to Wm. Harvey. From so fair a specimen 
we anticipate much; and the proprietor’s 
good faith is a guarantee for no deterioration 
in the interest or execution of the subjects. 


—_ 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Pudlication. 

Coronation Anecdotes: or Select and In- 
teresting Fragments of English Coronation 
Ceremonies. By the Rev. Samuet WaLTER 
Burcess, A.M. 

Notes of a Journey in the North of Ire- 
land in the Summer of 1827. To which is 
added, a brief account of the Seige of Lon- 
donderry in 1689. 

A Description of all the remarkable Ruins 
to be found at present in Sweden, together 
with Lithographic Views of them. By Cap- 
tain Chevalier M. G. Ankarswagrp. The 
first No. contains four ruins of the famous 
town of Wisby. 

On the Administration of Justice in the 
British Colonies in the East Indies. By 
Joun Mitten, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

An Abridgment and Translation of Viger, 
Bos, Hoogeveen, and Hermann, for the use 
of Schools. By the Rev. J. Szacer, Author 
of the ‘* Critical Observations on Classical 
Authors,” &c. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta. Vol. III. 8vo. 

The Manuel du Voyageur, or Dialogues 
for the use of Travellers on the Continent, 
in English, French, and Italian. By Madame 
de Genlis. 

Landscape Architecture of the Great Pain- 
ters of Italy. 

The last No. (39) of the New Edition of 
Stephens’ Thesaurus, containing the general 
Index, &c. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos, 


117 to 120, containing Livy, Manilius, 
and Panegyrici Veteres. 

The Medea of Euripides, with English 
notes on the plan of the Hecuba. By the 
Rev. J. R. Masor. 

Sacred Songs ; being an attempted para- 
phrase of some portions and passages of the 
Psalms. By W. Peter, Esq. 

A work has lately been published at 
Utrecht, containing a history of the dis- 
coveries made at various periods by the 
people of the Netherlands, in America, in 
Australia, in the Indies, and in the Polar 
Regious. In this work other countries are 
charged with having changed the names 
given to various places by the discoverers, 
and with having had recourse to other means 
of depriving them of the honour of dis- 
covery. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Hermes Britannicus; a Dissertation on 
the Celtic Deity, Teutates, the Mercurius 
of Cesar, in further proof and corroboration 
of the origin and designation of the great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire, by the Rev. 
W.L. Bowles, M.A. M.R.S.L. 

An Historical, Topographical, and Statis- 
tical Description of the Parish of St. Luke, 
Chelsea, and its Environs; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of illustrious and eminent Per- 
sons. By Tuomas Fau.kwer, author of 
the Historical Accounts of Chelsea, Ful- 
ham, and Kensington, &c. &e. 
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A Treatise on the Laws of Literary Pro- 
perty, comprising their History and present 
State, with Disquisitious on their Injustice 
and Impolicy. By Mr. Maucuam, the 
Secretary of the New Law Institution. 

Alexander von Humboldt’s Lectures on 
Physical Geography, by Cotra, under the 
title of Entwurf einer Physischen Wettbes- 
chreibung. ‘They will at the same time 
appear in English and French. 

A new Translation of the History of 
Herodotus, intended for the use of general 
readers, with short Notes and Maps. By 
Isaac Taytor, Jun. 

Sacred Hours: consisting of select pieces, 
in prose and verse. By Samuet Watter 
Burcess.—Also by the same Author, the 
Consecrated Muse: being select poems by 
the late Earl of Crawford aud Lindsay ; 
with a biographical memoir of the Author. 

A Lecture on the Structure and Phy- 
siology of the Ear in Man and Animals, as 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By J. 
H. Curtis, Esq. M.R.I. Surgeon Aurist 
to the King. 

Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of 
Scripture. By the late J. Mason Goon, M.D. 

Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate 
the making of their Own Wills. By J. H. 
Brapy. 

Hints to Counsel, Coroners, and Juries, 
on the examination of Medical witnesses. 
By Dr. Gorvon Smitu. 

An Essay on the Science of Acting ; with 
instructions for young Actors, wherein the 
action, the utterance of the Stage, the Bar, 
and the Pulpit, are distinctly considered. 
Illustrated by recollections, anecdotes, 
traits of character, and incidental informa- 
tion upon persons and events connected 
with the Drama. 

First Principles of Arithmetic, translated 
from the French of M. Condorcet. With 
alterations and additions, by Hen. Ort iey, 





Lisrary at St. Petersspurcu. 

The University Library at St. Petersburgh 
contains at the present time about 60,000 
volumes, and the library at Moscow about 
34,000 volumes, which hd been collected 
since the destruction of the city in 1812. 
The rich anatomical museum of Professor 
Loder has recently been purchased for the 
University of Moscow for 10,000 roubles. 
An economical society, and a school for 
agriculture, have lately been established 
there by Prince Gallitzin; the latter has 
professors of chemistry, statistics, mine- 
ralogy, geography, languages, and architec- 
ture, botany, gardening, planting, mecha- 
nics, book-keeping, and the veterinary art. 
The Museum contains mineral specimens 
from the Brazils. ‘The chemical laboratory 
at Moscow is, perhaps, the richest in adl 
Europe. The botanical garden at St. Pe- 
tersburgh contains 80,000 plants. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1828. 
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Royat Iris Acapemy. 


May 25. At a numerous meeting of this 
Academy, held in Grafton Street, Dublin, 
the Secretary announced, that he had re- 
ceived three essays, which had been trans- 
mitted to him from candidates for the prize 
question proposed by the Academy; viz. 
*¢ the social and political state of the people 
of Ireland, from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the twelfth century—their 
advancement or retrogression in the arts, 
and the character of their moral.and relie 
gious opinions as connected with civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions,” &c. &c. These 
essays were now under the consideration of 
the Council. Several lithographic plates, 
intended to illustrate the essay on the archi- 
tecture of Ireland previous to the English 
Conquest—and other essays, ordered to be 
printed in the Transactions—were laid be- 
fore the Academy. Sir W. Betham exhi- 
bited two brazen seals; one found near 
Guisnes, in France, on the site of le 
Champ de Drap d’Or, of John M‘Carty, an 
Irish worthy, who probably attended Henry 
VIII. on that memorable occasion. The 
other was an official seal of a legate of one 
of the Popes to the kingdom of Ireland, of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century ; found 
digging a grave in the church-yard of Clon- 
melian, in the county of Dublin. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read an 
essay by the Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Belfast, on 
the character and disposition of King James 
the Sixth of Scotland and First of England ; 
accompanied with many original autograph 
letters of that monarch and his secretary or 
minister Maitland, written from Denmark 
while the king was in that country, where 
he went to espouse his queen. They were 
addressed to ** Maister Robert Bruce, Minis- 
ter of the Evangile at Endinburgh ;”’ and are 
now in the possession of his descendant and 
representative, the said Rev. Dr. Bruce, of 
Belfast. These letters afford much infor- 
mation of James’s character, at a period 
when little is known of him, They are 
dated in the year 1589, and are a valuable 
addition of historic evidence. The essay is 
directed to be printed in the next volume of 
the Transactions. 


Tue Eprist. 

The perfect manuscript copy of the Edrisi 
lately discovered in the Royal Library at 
Paris consists of 260 leaves, and is dated in 
the 744th year of the Hegira, the 1343d of 
our era. It was written at Almeira in Spain, 
in the Arabic characters used by the Moors 
in Africa, and which are very ugly. The 
preface states that the work was finished in 
the 548th year of the Hegira, the 1154th 
of our era. This preface contains very 
curious details with respect to the pains 
taken by Roger II. king of Sicily, to enable 
him to communicate to the learned of his 
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day positive information as to the form and 
condition of the various countries of the 
world then known. Not contented with 
collecting and collating all that the Greeks 
and Arabs had written on the subject, he 
consulted a great number of the best inform- 
ed persons respecting it. The discovery of 
this manuscript is a great acquisition to the 
knowledge of the geography of the middle 
ages. M. Jaubert has undertaken a com- 
plete translation of it. 
German Literature IN AMERICA. 


In an historic-geographical journal, Das 
Ausland, the first No. of which has lately 
appeared at Stuttgardt, an article from New 
Cambridge treats at some length of the 
extent to which the German language is 
spoken in the United States; and it men- 
tions, that in the year 1826 no fewer than 
twenty-eight German newspapers were in 
circulation there; and that at the last con- 
gress of the state of Pensylvannia, the Ger- 
man language had nearly been raised to be 
the language of the country (for the courts 
of law, &c.), the English language having 
had a majority of only one vote ; in virtue of 
which, however, it maintains its superiority 
for the present. 

University oF Upsata. 

The number of students in the University 
of Upsala last year was 1520, of whom only 
seven were foreigners. Among them were 
141 noblemen, 358 sons of clergymen, 229 
sons of peasants, 264 sons of civilians in 
office, 68 sons of military persons, and 
199 of citizens. Of all these, 357 studied 
theology, 356 jurisprudence, 82 medicine, 
403 philosophy, and 322 applied themselves 
to no particular branch.— Ausland. 

Mepico-Botanicat Society. 


July 11. The last general meeting of the 
eighth session of this Society took place, 
Sir James M‘Grigor, M. D., President, in 
the chair. His Majesty Charles John, 
King of Sweden and Norway; and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Royal Oscar, Chancel- 
lor of the University of Upsal ; Dr. James 
Woodforde; Benjamin Guy Babington, Esq. 
M.B., F.R.S., Secretary R.A.S.; David 
Don, Esq., A. L.S.; aad John Smirnove, 
Esq., F.R.S., F. L. S., were elected fellows. 
The following gentlemen were elected to be 
Professors during the ensuing session ; Pro- 
fessor of Botany, John Frost, Esq., F.R.S, 
Ed.; Professor of Toxicology, George Ga- 
briel Sigmond, M. D.; Professor of Materia 
Medica, John Whiting, M. D. 

A paper, entitled ‘* Remarks on the doubt- 
ful identity of Bonplandia trifoliata, of Will- 
denow, and Humboldt and Bonpland, and 
the Angostura, or Carony bark tree,’ by 
Dr. John Haucock, was read. The paper 
was accompanied by fine native specimens 
of the bark, leaves, flowers, capsules, and 
seeds of the plant. 
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Sir J. M‘Grigor informed the members 
that the first meeting of the ninth session 
would be holden on Tuesday, the 28th of 
October. 

Dustin, July 18. 

The gold medal for Science was adjudged 
to Henry Stopford Kyle, and that for Clas- 
sics te Henry Pomeroy. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s prizes for Com- 
position were granted to ge M‘Cay, Sir 
O’Shaughnessey, Gordon, Phayre, M‘II- 
waine, Hardinge, Gilligan, and Monsell 
(John). 

Downes’ premiums for Divinity Students, 
were adjudged to the following Bachelors of 
Arts:—For reading the Liturgy, Jacob, 
Beattie. Forextempore speaking, O’Shaugh- 
nessey, Bagot. For prepared compositions, 
Potter, Collins; and an extra premium to 
Fry. 

Bishop Law’s Mathematical premium, to 
Sherrard, Mulligan ; and an extra premium 
to Armstrong. 

The Primate’s premiums for Hebrew, to 
Hemmings, De Butts, Hewson, Fry, Slator, 
and Kennedy. 


Wincuester Co..ece. 

The prizes were distributed as follows : 

Gotp Mepats.—Prose Essay :—Merri- 
man, sen. ‘* Simplicity is essential to true 
greatness.”—Latin Verse:—Wilmot. ** Am- 
monis Templum.” 

Sitver Mepats :—Bingham. ‘‘ Ex prima 
Ciceronis in Catilinam Oratione.”—John- 
son, sen. *¢ The Speech of Galgacus to 
his Soldiers:”’ 


Devere. Barrow. 

The Deverel Barrow in Dorsetshire, 
opened by W. A. Miles, Esq. (see vol. xcvi. 
ii. 421, 530, 616), has been enclosed by 
the owner E. M, Pleydell, Esq. with a wall 
four feet high, a tablet on which has the 
following inscription ;—‘‘ This barrow was 
opened in the year 1824: and the various 
urns which it contained are deposited, some 
in,Whatcombe House, and some in the Mu- 
seum at Bristol. It has been inspected by 
Sir Richard C. Hoare, Bart. F.A.S. who 
considers it to be more ancient and more 
curious than any barrow ever yet discovered 
in this island. E, M. P. 1827.” It was 
with great disappointment that, on reading 
this inscription, we found no honourable 
testimony, nor even any allusion to the 
name of Mr. Miles. His exertions in in- 
vestigating the secrets of this curious anti- 
quity, an act which would probably have 
never been performed by the owner, surely 
merited such a return of simple justice. But 
our feelings become those of indignation, 
(not, we must own, unmixed with incre- 
dulity,) when we are assured that, in the in- 
terval which was allowed to elapse before 
the means for preserving this ancient re- 
main were taken, not only did it suffer 
greatly by the meddling of the idle neigh- 
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bours, but the tumulus was irreverently 
selected as the place of interment for a 
favourite horse! We still hope there is no 
foundation for this ramour. The earth has 
been smoothed off in the form of a basin ; 
and the stones, which an attempt has been 
made to replace in their original position, 
are seen to advantage above the wall, which 
is only four feet high. 


Antiouity oF ArMorIAL BEARINGS. 


An essay on Armorial Insignia, as used 
in England, from the pen of the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F. A. S. of Bath, was recently read 
before the members of the Sheffield Literary 
and Philosophical Society. Mr. Hunter 
fixed the era of the introduction of coat 
armour into this country, about the time of 
our Richard I., when the barred visor began 
to be used, and which, by concealing the 
face of the warrrior, rendered it necessary to 
adopt some distinctive cognizance whereby 
he might at once be distinguished in the 
field of battle. This hypothesis is supported 
by the fact that the great seal of Coeur-de- 
Lion is the earliest specimen extant of re- 
gular armorial devices. It appears from the 
plates of Montfaucon and others, that even 
the earliest crusaders went to fight with 
their faces bare; but in France, even in the 
time of Hugh Capet, the exercise of tourna- 
ments would seem to have rendered neces- 
sary the precaution of the face-piece, which 
certainly obtained great vogue in this country 
subsequently to the first crusade. It may 
be observed, that for a long time the use of 
armorial ensigns was confined to military 
chieftains; though they naturally, for many 
reasons, afterwards became the property of 
lawyers and ecclesiastics, and ultimately of 
ladies. The earliest instances of quartering 
arms, is said to be found in the shield of 
Edward IIT. who emblazoned the symbols of 
France with those of England. From this 
time, the scheme of quartering the shield by 
a cross dividing it into four equal parts, 
became common, and made way for that 
ultitudinous diversity of bearings, in many 
instances so puzzling to modern heralds. 
Crests, which are now found almost univer- 
sally to surmount the shield, are compara- 
tively of modern adoption; and supporters 
more modern still: though we believe the 
seal of Richard mentioned above exhibits 
these. 

Pappies For Steam-Boats. 

Mr.J. L. Stevens of Plymouth has invented 
a new method of propelling vessels by the 
agency ofa series of paddles attached toa three 
throw crank, with the aid of steam or other 
power; and which may be used as a substi- 
tute for undershut water wheels, &c. The 
machinery is so arranged that one set of 
paddles is always acting against the water, 
aud sometimes two sets at the same time ; 
and as they work in a vertical position (with 
sufficient allowance for the impetus of the 
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vessel) they cause a saving of the power now 
consumed by the descending and ascending 
paddles, and produce an encreased applica- 
tion of power. There are other advantages 
obtained by this method over the common 
wheel, the chief of which are, 1. the avoid- 
ance of unpleasant vibration and consequent 
wear and tear in the vessel and engines; 
and also of the run of back water, which is 
so very dangerous to wherries, &c., and has, 
hitherto, been the means of preventing the 
introduction of steamers upon canals. 2. 
The capability of increased velocity, com- 
mensurate with the power applied, not being 
governed with that maximum of motion that 
limits the revolutions of the common wheel. 
It is presumed that, in many instances, the 
application of this invention to vessels 
already fitted with steam-engines, will in- 
crease their velocity more than one third ; 
while for new vessels, engines of about 40 
horse power will be equal to the work now 
performed by those of 60, thereby causing 
less draught of water, greater dispatch, 
affording more stowage for goods, and better 
accommodation for passengers. 





Report from the Select Committee on the Office 
of Works and Public Buildings. 

The Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Public Buildings 
in the Department of the Office of Works, 
under statute 54 Geo. III. c. 157; and into 
the application of part of the Land Revenue 
of the Crown, under statute 6 George. IV. 
c. 77, and under 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 68, for 
the management and improvement of the 
Land Revenues of the Crown in Ireland; 
and into the Works now in progress, under 
7 Geo. IV. c. 77, for improving Charing- 
cross, and for granting Leases of the site of 
Carlton Palace; and to report the same, 
with their observations, to the House, began 
their inquiry into the mode of conducting 
the business of the Office of Works, by ex- 
amining the Surveyor-General ; who inform- 
ed your Committee, that soon after the pass- 
ing of the Act 54 Geo. III. c. 147, a code 
of instructions was drawn out by the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, dated March 10, 
1815, and that no alteration of any conse- 
quence has been made since. 

The regulations under which public works 
and buildings were previously carried on 
form the subject of an elaborate Report 
from the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
conduct and business of that department, 
printed 3d June, 1813. Tt was enacted in 
1782, by 22d George III., c. 82, which sup- 
pressed the then existing Board of Works, 

_ together with several other offices, that all 
His Majesty’s buildings hitherto under the 
management of that Board should be under 
the direction of an architect or builder by 
profession, as surveyor or controller of the 
works; which office was held for many years 
by Sir William Chambers, and after his 
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death by Mr. Wyatt, but the want of 
punctuality and exactness of the latter 
in keeping his accounts, and the ex- 
treme disorder into which they had fallen, 
gave occasion, in 1814, to new regula- 
tions, by the introduction of the system 
under which that office is now conducted. 
The intention of the framers of that Act 
appears to have been to establish an efficient 
control and superintendence in the Surveyor- 
general, attaching to his office a council of 
three of the most eminent architects, to 
assist and advise him by their united talent, 
in allsuch matters, either of design or ex- 
ecution, as might require the knowledge 
and skill of persons professionally educated. 
A salary of 500/. was assigned to each of 
them, and their commission upon new build- 
ings conducted under their direction was 
settled at 3/, per cent. instead of 5/., which 
is the usual charge of architects; but they 
were relieved from the expense of clerks of 
the works, and of making out the accounts 
and bills of the workmen, which occur when 
they are employed in the usual course of 
their business. Upon reference to the evi- 
dence it will be seen, that for conducting the 
works both at Buckingham-palace and Wind- 
sor Castle, the commission to be received is 
the full commission of 5/. per cent., although 
the business of measuring and settling the 
accounts is conducted and paid by the office ; 
the grounds of which allowance are stated 
in the correspondence, and the Treasury 
minutes contained in the appendix. Mr, 
Nash’s salary of 500/. is not paid during the 
progress of the works at the palace. The 
three attached architects are certainly not 
excluded by the 6th section of the Act from 
undertaking and conducting public works, 
but it does not seem to have been designed 
or coatemplated that they should be exclu- 
sively employed; nor that separate and dis- 
tinct divisions of the metropolis should be 
allotted to them, as in severalty, so that one 
only of this council (if it may be su deno- 
minated) should be referred to, or consulted, 
within the limits ‘of his peculiar province, 
without any professional competition or con- 
currence. Objections might undoubtedly be 
raised against referring the designs and plans 
of one of these three architects to the other 
two, for their examination and criticism, on 
account of that difficulty and delicacy which 
very properly exist among meu of high re- 
putation in the same profession, and belong- 
ing to the same department, who would 
najurally be unwilling to give opinions or 
suggest corrections upon the works of their 
colleagues; but the effect of this system 
has been, and must continue to be, the 
narrowing and limiting the choice of those 
who are to determine upon the general taste 
and character of public buildings, whose 
judgment ought to be assisted by some 
variety and diversity of design, and some 
increase in the power of selection. ‘The 
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faculty of originating and inventing what is 
excellent in architecture, as in every thing 
else, is undoubtedly confined to few; but 
many of those who are at all conversant ip 
works of art, particularly if they had oppor- 
tunities of observing the best examples of 
ancient and modern arehitecture, are capa- 
ble of forming a eorrect judgment upon 
designs or models which are placed before 
them, and will seldom fail to prefer the 
best to the worst. The inconvenience of 
this want of choice, supposing no more es- 
sential chunge to be made in the constitution 
of the office, may certainly be olsviated by 
directing each of the attached architects to 
give a general notion or representation, or 
a slight sketch, of the style aud character 
in which he would propose any public build- 
ing to be treated, which is either to be newly 
erected, or considerably enlarged or altered ; 
and slight sketches might also be called for 
from other architects of experience or repu- 
tation, su as to afford some opportunity of 
competition, without incurring the incon- 
venience attending unlimited tenders. 

In all cases where any considerable work 
is to be undertaken, as soon as any one 
general plan shall have been preferred and 
selected, it is indispensible that a model 
should be constructed, showing both the 
elevation, and the internal accounmodation 
and distribution of the whole ; and that this 
model should be reconsidered and settled 
(with alterations, if necessary) before the 
work is begun. A correct estimate should 
then be formed; and the commission of the 
architect should not in any case be allowed 
upon the amount of expenditure beyond the 
original estimate ; for no mode of payment 
can be more absurd or contrary to economy, 
than that of a per centage apon the ulti- 
mate charge, which makes it the interest 
of those who conduct extensive works to 
render them as expensive as they can, and 
affords to them a premium upon their own 
unconstrained inaccuracy and extravagance. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists 
with regard to the check and control over 
expense which the present system affords ; 
and those parts of the conflicting evidence 
of Mr. Nash and Mr Smirke, which relates 
to this specific point, exhibit the defects and 
the advantages belonging to it. But it must 
be confessed that the responsibility of the 
architect is extremely diminished, when the 
examination of the several charges is taken 
out of his hands, as well as the measuring 
of the work, which is stated universally to 
be a source of great uncertainty and caval- 
ling, and vot unfrequently of imposition and 
overcharge. Mr. Nash distinctly says, that 
nothing is so unreasonable as to think that 
an architect can be answerable in any way 
for his estimate, when he himself does not 
control the prices and make out the bills; 
and he avows his inability of judging how 
nearly the expeuse of the Palace has come 
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to his estimate, because he has nothing to 
do with the measuring or ‘making out the 
accounts. A mode of proceeding which 
affords so plausible an excuse or justification 
for excess and deviation (unless some great 
counterpvise can be alleged in favour of its 
utility in some other point of view), is hardly 
to be maintained or continued with advan- 
tage to the public. 

For the purpose of investigating this 
question, and endeavouring to determine as 
to the present method of conducting public 
works, your Committee entered iuto further 
enquiries, and examined several persons of 
respectability and high character, as archi- 
tects and builders, not connected with the 
Office of Works; among whom they found 
the same diversity of opinion as between the 
two architects already referred to. 

The preponderance of opinion, however, 
amoug those most capable of forming a 
correct judgment, who have been examined 
upon this question, is certainly in favour of 
the present practice of contracts for prices, 
as contrasted with contracts in gross. 

Mr. Wyatville, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Burton, give it a decided preference; but 
the contracts in gross are considered by 
Mr. Rowles and Mr. Cubitt as more advan- 
tageous to the employer, and not necessarily 
liable to the objections which are alleged 
against them. In the evidence of Mr. 
Rowles are also some detailed observations 
upon the Code of Instructions of 1815, well 
deserving of attention, and suggesting some 
improvements in that system. 

The certainty of a work being performed 
within the sum allotted to it, is unquestion- 
ably a powerful recommendation to con- 
tracts in gross; but if, as it is alleged, such 
works are more liable to be slighted in the 
execution, and frauds are more frequently 
practised in carrying on and cunducting the 
several parts; and if such frauds and eva- 
sions of the specifications are less capable 
of being detected than when the works are 
undertaken under contracts for prices (which 
is the regulation in the Office for Works), 
the latter mode would certainly be prefer- 
able, even at an increased charge. But 
with the superintendance of clerks of the 
works and other men bred to the profession, 
belonging to and dependent upon the office, 
and with such accuracy in the specifications 
as the ability and experience of the attached 
architects cannot fail to ensure, your Come 
mittee consider that the method which ap- 
pears the most prudent and economical for 
individuals te adopt, could not prove disad- 
vantageous to the public; and they are 
therefore inclined to think that with precise 
specification and careful superintendence, 
and where all deviations from the original 
plan are avoided, the system of contracts in 
gross might be found to be the least 
expensive. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years a 


larger field has been opened for architec- 
tural talent and exertion than at almost any 
other period of our modern annals; a 
greater number of bridges and churches, and 
of both public and private works upon an 
extended scale, have been completed,than 
in a hundred years before. The appearance 
and convenience of the parts of this metro- 
polis to the north of Pall Mall and Picca- 
dilly have been much improved by the grand 
line of Regent-street, and the buildings 
leading to and connected with it; of which 
the general design and many of the details 
are excellent; but on the other hand it may 
be observed, with regret, that the taste and 
style of some of the public edifices do not 
indicate such a state of improvement as 
might have been desired and expected from 
the increased opportunities which have been 
thus afforded. 

lt would be an invidious and unpleasant 
task to criticise the labours of living archi- 
tects, who have deservedly risen to a distin- 
guished station in their profession; and it 
is only with regard to such parts of their 
productions as they profess themselves dis- 
satisfied with and condemn, that your Com- 
mittee venture to express their full concur- 
rence in those unfavourable opinions ; but 
in some of these it must be observed, that 
much of the defect is to be attributed to 
changes and alterations in their plans, even 
during the execution of the buildings, and 
to a want of due consideration and determi- 
nation upon the entire edifice, before any 
portion was begun. 

The inconvenient line of the new Council 
Office, both in Downing-street and White- 
hall, discordant from the lines of those 
streets, and encroaching most awkwardly 
and incommodiously upon the foot pavement 
of the latter (if it should be continued), 
could hardly have been resolved upon, if all 
the consequences attendaut upon that design, 
in relation to the line of street and the height 
of the adjoining and neighbouring buildings, 
had been laid before the Lords of the Trea- 
sury at one view, and the objections pointed 
out to them. The addition of the Pavilion, 
towards Downing-street, was entirely an 
after thought; and it now seems to require 
a corresponding and ornamented projection, 
which, if it be placed before the Office of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and kept in the same alignment, 
will essentially disfigure the fine street of 
Whitehall; or if turned upon an obtuse 
angle towards Melbourne House, will excite 
in every observing passenger, a sentiment of 
regret that this inconvenience was not fure- 
seen in the beginning, and obviated. It 
will be noticed in the evideace of Mr. Soane, 
that a second pavilion, towards the Home 
Office, was never in his contemplation; but 
he produced yo your Committee a design for 
erecting a corresponding pavilion on the 
other side of Downing-street, at the angle 
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of King-street, with a building extending 
into King-street, similar to that in White- 
hall. 

The Council Office should have been much 
higher, if taste only were considered, as Mr. 
Soane acknowledges in his evidence, and his 
first design for a much less decorated build- 
ing was made accordingly ; but a desire of 
restricting the expense, which must have 
been incurred by making the rooms unneces- 
sarily high, was one of his reasons, as he 
alleges, for not carrying the building to a 
more dignified elevation. A balustrade con- 
necting the line of chimneys was, during a 
short time, placed upon the roof of this 
dwarfish front ; but the architect states that 
he had nothing to do either with the putting 
it on or taking it off. Such is the unsatis- 
factory state in which this large and costly 
structure stands, from being begun without 
a plan which had been maturely considered, 
from injudicious alterations and changes 
which have been made during its progress, 
and contrary, as it appears by his own state- 
ment, to the opinion of the architect ; but 
under whatever direction this work may 
have proceeded there can be only one opi- 
nion of the work itself; and although your 
Committee cannot clearly ascertain to whom 
the blame attaches, the system cannot be 
good which has produced such a result. It 
therefore now remains a question, how it 
can either be left as it is, or how it can be 
completed on the end towards the north: 
for as to the project of balancing it by a 
symmetrical and similar range of pavilion 
and building on the other side of Downing- 
street in King-street, with a decorated arch 
connecting those two streets, such an addi- 
tion will probably never be required for 
public utility, nor dces it seem desirable 
that it should be ever carried into effect. 

The name of Lord Vise. Goderich having 
been frequently mentioned in Mr. Soane’s 
evidence relating to the new Council Office, 
your Committee requested his Lordship 
to inform them as to his recollection of the 
circumstances connected with that building, 
which is given at length in his evidence. 
In this place it may be sufficient to observe, 
that with the exception of the line so inad- 
vertently taken, the other defects could not 
have occurred, if the suggestion made by 
Lord Goderich in one of his conferences with 
Mr. Soane had been adopted, which was, to 
refer to the general design of Inigo Jones 
for the Palace of Whitehall, and to select 
such a division or portion from it as might 
be adapted, in the interior distribution, to 
the purposes of the Trade and Council 
Offices, and might adorn the street, by a 
front not discordant from the style and cha- 
racter of the only portion of that grand 
building which now remains and decorates 
the opposite side. 


Another larger and much more expensive 
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building, which is in progress for His Ma- 
gesty’s Palace in St. James’s-park, is now 
undergoing very considerable alterations, not 
originally contemplated, for the purpose of 
rectifying a defect, which scarcely could have 
occurred if a model of the entire edifice had 
previously been made and duly examined, 
Mr. Nash says, in answer to a question re- 
lating to the two detached three-windowed 
houses at the extreme angles of the wings, 
‘¢ T was not at first aware that the effect 
would have been so bad; and I am sorry to 
say that I was disappointed myself in the 
effect of them.” The consequence of this 
alteration, thus occasioned, will increase the 
interior accommodation by adding twenty- 
seven new apartments to the present num- 
bers, but it is estimated at no less a sum 
than 50,000/. With regard to the dome 
above the roof of the palace, Mr. Nash 
deems it unfortunate that it is visible from 
the park side, which was not intended by 
him, nor was he aware that it would have 
been seen, except as belonging exclusively to 
the garden front. 

It was proposed when this great work was 
first undertaken in 1825, under the title of 
repairing and improving Buckingham House 
(6 Geo. IV. c. 77), that the expenses, then 
estimated at 252,690/. should be defrayed 
out of the land revenue of the Crown, in the 
department of the Woods and Forests; but 
in consequence of extraordinary charges 
upon that revenue to a very considerable 
amount, some of which had not been fore- 
seen or ascertained at the time of passing 
that act, and also from the unexpected ra- 
pidity with which the alterations had pro- 
ceeded at the Palace, the work must soon 
have been suspended for want of funds to 
continue it, if a supply from a source 
wholly unlooked for and unexpected had not 
been advanced by orders from the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury in aid of this defici- 
ency. Your Committee conceive that it 
does not come within their province to do 
more than to notice this transaction, as 
having enabled the Office of Woods and 
Forests to meet the heavy charge by other 
resources than those which were by law 
appropriated to it. This supply amounted 
to 250,000/. What has hitherto been ac- 
tually paid from the land revenue is 27,7601. 
in addition to that sum; and there is a pro- 
bability that the surplus of that revenue 
will in this year be capable of affording 
about 60,0002, and in 1829 about 100,000/. 
The land revenue varies from year to year, 
in consequence of fines upon renewals ; but 
the whole, including that of the woods and 
forests, may be taken at about 200,000/. 
a year. 

The estimated charge for completing the 
palace is 432,9261., including the above sum 
of 277,7671., which has been already paid. 

(To be continued.) 
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SELECT POETRY. 
ee 


To J. Jackson, Esq. R. A. in return for a 
Print from his Portrait of General the 
Hon. Epmunp Puirrs, M. P., &c. By 
Joun Taytor, Esq. 


RTIST, with thanks thy print I take, 
Much valu’d for the subject’s sake, 
The subject which thy skill has shewn, 
By all esteem’d for worth where known. 
A member of the Mutcrave* train, 
But not of noble kindred vain, 
Unless to noble minds ally’d, 
And hence imbu’d with honest pride. 
A Mutgrave was great Drypen’s friend ; 
In verse we find their talents blend, 
And thus with mingled honours shine 
The noble and poetic line. 
A Muterave, in more recent days, 
By vent’rous Science gather’d praise, 
And, urg’d by an intrepid soul, 
Risk’d life to seek the Northern Pole. 
The present Mutcrave, bred to arms, 
Forsook the Court’s alluring charms, 
To fight ’gainst Gaul’s ferocious cause, 
For Peace and Orper’s sacred Laws ; 
And ably could the Senate grace, 
Where Normansy f adorns the race, 
And by his pen, judicious, chaste, 
Gives scenes of life, describ’d with taste. 
Artist, I had the group] before 
The gift of BEaumost§—Ah! no more— 
Beaumont possess’d of taste refin’d, 
A lib’ral heart and cultur’d mind: 
That group where friends in order sit, 
Combining taste, good-humour, wit, 
And where Aucustus || stands behind, 
Augustus cheerful, frank, and kind, 
Whose loss his friends sincerely mourn— 
But to the subject to return: 
I knew him whom thy skill pourtrays, 
Tn his and in my youthful days ; 
At first in martial garb array’a, 
Where he to Beauty homage paid, 
Where Wits and Bards were wont to meet, 
Firm without pride, though gay discreet ; 
And while bright sallies spread around, 
He equal to the rest was found. 
’Tis now full thirty years and more, 
Indeed I might augment the score, 
Since, Artist, I thy subject knew, 
Whose faithful lineaments we view, 
And in the vivid work we find 
Th’ expression of a manly mind, 
And such, from her impartial lips, 
TruTH must assign to Eomunp Puirrs. 





* Brother of the present Lord Mulgrave. 

t The son of Lord Mulgrave, and author 
of some admired works of fancy. 

t A Picture representing Lord Mulgrave, 
his two brothers, and the late Sir George 
Beaumont. 

§ The late Sir George Beaumont, bart. 

| The late Hon, Augustus Phipps. 


HOPE AMIDST SORROW. 
WANDERING in Life’s more dreary 


ths, 
Perplex’d with many a care, 
We sometimes hear a voice exclaim, 
You must not yet despair ! 


When thickest dangers hover round, 
This voice exclaims, ‘* forbear!” 
And saves us from the yawning gulf 

Of fathomless despair. 


If life in sables should be dress’d, 
And tempests fill the air; 

Hope is the remedy preserib’d 
To cure us of despair. 


Throughout this avenue of thorns, 
Let Hope your journey share, 
Rememb'ring though you sorrow still, 
That Hope excludes despair. 
S.C, A. 


—@— 
THE ITALIAN’S LAMENT. 


O LAND of tuneless hearts and nerveless 
arms, [dwell ; 
Where love and valour deign no more to 
O Land of faded strength and wither’d 
charms, [well ! 
Once brave, once beauteous Italy, fare- 
Spirit of old, rekindle, ’ere thou die, 
The pealing warrior's shout, the tender 
maiden’s sigh ! 
Round Milan’s tow’rs.the Vulture feeds his 
brood, [sword ; 
Mute is the clash of brave Colonna’s 
Still barrier Naples checks the raging flood, 
But owns no Doria for her naval Lord. 


Still beams the moon on Adria’s rippling 
breast, 
Yet speaks no more to Zoe’s wakeful eye ; 
And Vaucluse lulls her woods and streams 
to rest, 
Not vocal now to Petrarch’s tuneful sigh. 
Man, man alone, is chang’d ; unalter’d see 
The swelling torrent, and the verdant 
grove ; 
Again, ye sons of Rome, be fond and free, 
Still foes invite to war, and maids to love. 
Q. J. 
a ae 
EPITAPH 
ON AN ABANDONED CHARACTER. 
Inimitation of Martial’s ** Non amote,” &c, 
To realms of torment, well I know, 
Perdus’ departed ghost must go ; 
The reason why, i need not tell, 
But sure I am, he’ll go to h—Il. 
Q. J, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—--&— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, July 1. 

On Earl Grey presenting a petition against 
the withdrawal of the small note currency, 
Earl Stanhope defended the measure of the 
Bank Restrictiou of 1797. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
King’s Servants, in proposing the adoption 
of the measure of 1826, had considered it to 
be one founded upon true policy; and he 
believed, for his own part, that by carrying 
it into effect the currency of the country 
would not be injured. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Stanley presented a petition from 
the Baron de Bode, a British subject, 
claiming for losses suffered under the con- 
fiscatory decrees of the French Government 
in the year 1793 ; and moved that the peti- 
tion be referred to a select committee.—The 
Attorney-General opposed the motion.— 
After some discussion the House divided :— 
For the motion 54; against it 91; ma- 
jority 37. 

A motion by Sir F. Burdett, ‘* that a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
supply of water to the metropolis, and the 
rates paid by the inhabitants,” after some 
discussion, was agreed to. 





July 4. Sir H. Hardinge, in a Com- 
mittee of Supply, made a statement of the 
great savings effected in the Ordnance De- 
partment by the Duke of Wellington. Be- 
sides the reduction of 3,000,000/. there was 
no less than two millions of old stores, 
savings, rents, &c., credited to the public 
since the year 1817, in diminution of the 
votes. The military branch of the Ord- 
nance was reduced as low as it could possi- 
bly be, there being only one artilleryman for 
every five hundred ether soldiers; whereas, 
in France, the number was as one to three 
hundred. The civil branch of the Ord- 
nance was equally reduced ; and, in salaries 
alone, the saving would be above 40,000/., 
or, in the whole branch, a sum of nearly 
174,000l. On the division which took 
place upon the question for abolishing the 
office of Lieutenant-General of the Ord- 
nance, it was carried by a majority of 109 
in favour of its continuance. 


—@— 
House or Lorps, July 7. 
On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Scotcn anp Irish Promissory Nores 
Bit, was read the third time, and passed. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the following sums were granted on the 
motion of Sir H. Hardinge :—18,900l. for 
the Civil Establishment of the Ordnance.— 
1,846l. for Master-Gunners.—37,4091. for 
the Royal Engineers, Sappers and Miners. 
—130,920/. for the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery.— 14,7931. for the Brigade of the 
Royal Horse Artillery and the Rocket 
Corps.—614l. for the Director-general of 
the Field Train Department.—4,559/. for 
the Medical Establishment of the Ordnance 
Medical Department.—2,0231. for the Es- 
tablishment of the Professors, Masters, &c. 
of the Royal Military College, at Wool- 
wich.—78,8491/. for the Office of Ordnance. 
—For the Ordnance expences, 4,3591.— 
Office of Ordnance in Ireland, 58,5541.— 
Office of Ordnance for Pensions, Super- 
annuations, &e. &e. 150,2411.—Retired Al- 
lowances in the Ordnance, and Widows’ 
Pensions, 22,683/.—Barrack Department, 
50,2371. — Irish Barrack Department, 
42,6401.—Military Store Branch, 52,658/, 
—Military Works and Barracks in the 
Colonies, 80,612/.—1000/. for Ordnance 
Fees.—30,0001. for the expense of Military 
Works in Kingston and Halifax.—135,000/, 
for the expense of improvements in the 
water communication between Montreal and 
Kingston. 





July 11. "The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to lay before the House 
a statement of the Finances of the country. 
He said that the total revenue of 1827 was 
49,581,576/. In addition to this, there 
was received from the Bank of England the 
sum of 4,245,000/.; and under the head of 
Miscellaneous, a sum of 660,081/, which 
made the total revenue of 1827 amount to 
54,486,657/. In 1827 the expenditure for 
the interest of the National Debt, excluding 
the Sinking Fund, but including the in- 
terest on Exchequer Bills, amounted to 
28,239,848/. For naval and military pen- 
sions the expense was 2,800,000/. The 
charges on the Consolidated Fund were 
2,218,218/. The other charges of that 
year made the total expenditure for 1827 of 
33,258,066/., but as the expenses of the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, did not exceed 
19,969,0691. the actual expenditure of 1827 
was, in fact, 52,690,037/., which left a 
surplus to meet the Sinking Fund, of about 
1,796,000. There was to be deducted 
from that amount the sum of 663,793l. ad- 
vanced for the Board of Works, leaving an 
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actual surplus of 1,132,0001. He then 
proceeded to state the expenditure and in- 
crease of 1828; and in doing so, it gave 
him great satisfaction to state that he anti- 
cipated an increase of the revenve for this 
year, of about 800,000/. He looked forward 
to the Customs as yielding an increase of 
600,0001. as compared with the revenue of 
the same department in 1827. 

Upon a comparison of the revenue of this 
year, as compared with that of the last, the 
result of his calculations was, that the total 
surplus of 1828 would be 3,797,503/. or an 
increase of this year’s surplus over that of 
1827 of about 2,000,000. In adverting to 
the subject of the Siuking Fund, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman said, that the true prin- 
ciple of that fund was the application of a 
real, not a fictitious, surplus to the liquida- 
tion of the National Debt. Borrowing 
money, for the purpose of reducing the 
National Debt, was nothing but a delusion. 
He would therefore recommend Parliament 
to reduce the amount of the Sinking Fund 
to the actual surp!us revenue of the country. 
The reduction of the Naticnal Debt would 
now be a real not a nominal reductien. 
With respect to the surplus for this year, 
he had to say that 8,049,938/. was the esti- 
mate for the Army; 6,000,000/. for the 
Navy; 1,384,900/. for the Ordnance ; and 
1,597,200/. for miscellaneous estimates :— 
making a reduction, as compared with the 
estimates of last year, of 1,941,014/. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman concluded by 
moving a resolution voting 3,012,000/. for 
the payment of Exchequer Bills, which was 
put and agreed to. 

eine! 
House oF Lorps, July 14. 

Lord Holland put several questions to the 
Duke of Wellington in regard to the inten- 
tion of Government relative to our foreign 
connections. The illustrious Premier said 
that there was no intention on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government to ask for a vote 
of credit for the service of the year; neither 
was it the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring forward any measure 
which would require any explanation, or be 
calculated to excite any discussion as to the 
state of the foreign relations of the country. 


House or Lorps, July 15. 

The Royal Assent was given by commis- 
sion to forty-seven public and private Biils ; 
among which were—the Stamp Duties Re- 
gulation Bill, Promissory Notes (Scotland 
and Ireland) Bill, the Corn Acts’ Amend- 
ment Bill, Packets’ Regulation Bill, Church 
Briefs Repeal Bill, County Lunatic Asylum 
Bill, and Cities aud Boroughs Polls Bill. 

Lord Wharneliffe called their Lordships’ 
attention to the Wocl trade, and asked if 
Ministers intended to impose an increased 
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duty on foreign wool? The Duke of /¥éel- 
lington felt himself called upon to say, that 
he thought it improbable that Government 
would make any change. As far as he had 
been able to collect from the papers on the 
table, they proved that a great fall had 
taken place in the price of wool, which had 
been in a great measure occasioned by the 
improvements in agriculture. A change 
had meanwhile taken place in the tastes of 
individuals : men who formerly were con- 
tent to wear inferior cloths, insisted now 
upoa wearing superior cloths, which could 
only be manufactured of foreign wool. 

The Bill for regulating the sale of Game, 
was lost by a majority of 30. 





July 16. Lord Holland rose, in pur- 
suance of a previous notice, to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the state of our 
relations with foreign countries, particularly 
as connected with the treaty of triple al- 
liance, and the situation of Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia, and also with our ancient ally, 
the kingdom of Portugal. In the King’s 
speech at the opening of the session, the 
battle of Navarino had been designated an 
** untoward event;” but the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of France had declared 
the event to be glorious to the arms of the 
three allied powers—Consuls had been sent 
to Greece by the Russians and the French, 
but he had not heard that any had been 
sent by this country. It was particularly 
important that we should know what were 
the causes that led to the present melan- 
choly and unfortunate results in Portugal. 
The Noble Lord concluded with moving for 
certain documents connected with the above 
affairs —The Earl of Alerdeen, in adverting 
to the affairs of Portugal, contended that 
nothing had been shewn in the part the 
English Government had taken, which could 
be construed into a leaning in favour of 
Don Miguel. He believed firmly that the 
disposition of Portugal was against the Con- 
stitution; but be that as it may, it was not 
our business to interfere. As to the treaty of 
the 6th of July, he maintained that its ob- 
ject was the preserving of the Turkish 
power in Europe, and not its destruction or 
dismemberment. In his opinion, the ex- 
istence of Turkey as an independent pow gr, 
was essential to the preservationwf thet ba- 
lance which it had always been the poxicy of 
this country to preserve—The Duke of 
Wellington begged to assure the House that 
it had always been the anxious object of our 
Goverament to maintain peace between 
Russia and Turkey. As to the conduct of 
Don Miguel, his Grace said that in a ver 
few days after that Prince’s arrival in Portugal, 
he broke through all those engagements by 
which he was bound to his sovereign and his 
brother; he manifested a determination to 
forfeit all the pledges he had given; upon 
perceiving which, his Majesty’s Ambassador 
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did all that, under the circumstances, he 
could do. No man living regretted more 
than he did the situation in which Portugal 
was now placed; but at the same time, we 
had no right to interfere with the internal 
affairs of that kingdom.—After some fur- 
ther discussion, the motion was negatived. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. O’Brien presented a petition from 
a number of electors of the county of Clare, 
setting forth, that at the late election for 
their county, Daniel O'Connell, Esq. had 
been declared their representative. He, the 
said Daniel O'Connell, being disqualified by 
the statutes of the realm from sitting in 
Parliament, they humbly submitted that 
such return was illegal, and prayed that the 
House might declare the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Vesey Fitzgerald duly elected.—The 
Speaker said, the only tribunal before which 
the document could properly come was an 
Election Committee. If the Honourable 
Member wished to present it as an election 
petition, he was perfectly at liberty so to 
do, and it would be of course disposed of 
according to the practice of Parliament in 
all cases of Election Petitions. The pe- 
tition was then withdrawn. 





July 22. The Speuker acquainted the 
House, that he had that day received from 
Dublin, a petition, signed by Sir Hugh 
Dillon and others, complaining of the undue 
return of Daniel O’Connell, to serve in Par- 
liament for the county of Clare, he being 
disqualified by law from taking his seat, and 
praying that the name of the Right Hon. 
William Vezey Fitzgerald, the other candi- 
date, who had been duly elected, be inserted 
instead of that of the said Daniel O'Connell. 
The petition having been read, was ordered 
to be taken into consideration on Thursday, 
August 21. 

The House then adjourned to Friday, 
the 25th. 


——— 
House or Lorps, July 25. 

The Royal Assent was given by Commis- 
sion to the Exchequer Bills Bill, the Na- 
tional Debt Bill, the Naval and Military 
Pensions Bill, the Slave Trade Abolition 
Bill, the Public Charities’ Land Bill, the 
Lunatic Estates Bill, the New South Wales 
Criminal Justice Bill, the Irish Promissory 
Notes Bill, the Irish Butter Trade Bill, and 
several Private Bills. 


_ 


The same day, in the House or Com- 
MONS, a variety of petitions were presented ; 
and Mr. Tennyson gave notice that he 
should, next Session, move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to exclude East Retford from 
returning Members to Parliament, and ena- 
bling the town of Birmingham to send two 
Members. 
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July 28. This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were prorogued by commission ; 
and the Lord Chancellor read the speech of 
the Lords Commissioners, as follows— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you that the business of the Session 
having been brought toa close, his Majesty 
is enabled to release you from your atten- 
dance in Parliament. 

His Majesty commands us at the same 
time to return to you his warm acknowledg- 
ments for the zeal and diligence with which 
you have applied yourselves to the consider- 
ation of many subjects of great importance 
to the public welfare. 

The provisions which you have made for 
the regulation of the import of corn, com- 
bining adequate protection for domestic 
agriculture with due precaution against the 
consequences of a deficient harvest, will, in 
the confident expectation of his Majesty, 
promote the inseparable interests of all 
classes of his subjects. 

We are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you, that his Majesty continues to 
receive from his Allies, and from all Foreign 
Powers, assurances of their friendly disposi- 
tion towards this country. 

The endeavours of his Majesty to effect 
the pacification of Greece, in concert with 
his Allies, the King of France and the 
Emperor of Russia, have continued un- 
abated. 

His Imperial Majesty has found himself 
under the necessity of declaring war against 
the Ottoman Porte, upon grounds concern- 
ing exclusively the interests of his own 
dominions, and: unconnected with the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of the 6th July 1827. 

His Majesty deep!y laments the occur- 
rence of these hostilities, and will omit no 
effort of friendly interposition to restore 
peace. 

The determination of the Powers, parties 
to the treaty of the 6th July, to effect the 
objects of that treaty, remains unchanged. 

His Imperial Majesty has consented to 
waive the exercise, in the Mediterranean 
Sea, of any rights appertaining to his Im- 
perial Majesty in the character of a bellige- 
rent power, and to recall the separate in- 
structions which had been given to the 
commander of his naval forces in that Sea, 
directing hostile operations against the 
Ottoman Porte. 

His Majesty will therefore continue to 
combine his efforts with those ef the King 
of France and his Imperial Majesty, for the 
purpose of carrying into complete execution 
the stipulations of the treaty of London, 

His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you, that his Majesty had every reason to 
hope, when he last addressed you, that the 
arrangements which had been made for ad- 
ministering the government of Portugal, 
until the period at which the Emperor of 
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Brazil should have completed his abdication 
of the throne of Portugal,-would have se- 
cured the peace and promoted the happiness 
of a country in the welfare of which his 
Majesty has ever taken the deepest interest. 
The just expectations of his Majesty have 
been disappointed ; and measures ae been 
adopted in Portugal, in disregard of the 
earnest advice and repeated remonstrances 
of his Majeaty, which have compelled his 
Majesty, and the other Powers of Europe 
acting in concert with his Majesty, to 
withdraw their representatives from Lisbon. 
His Majesty relies upon the wisdom of 
the august Sovereign, the head of the 
House of Braganza, to take the course 
which shall be best calculated to maintain 
the interests and honour of that illustrious 
family, and to secure the peace and happi- 
ness of the dominions over which it reigns. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
We are commanded by his pag | to 
thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted to him for the service of the present 
year ; his Majesty will apply them with the 
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utmost regard to economy, and will con- 
tinue a deliberate revision of the several 
public establishments, with a view to any 
further reductions which may be compatible 
with the dignity of the Crown, and the 
permanent interests of the country. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


His Majesty commands us to congratu- 
late you upon the general prosperity of the 
country, and upon the satisfactory state of 
the public revenue. 

His Majesty contemplates the increase of 
our financial resources with peculiar gratifi- 
cation, on account of the decisive proof 
which it exhibits, that the condition of his 
subjects is one of progressive improvement. 

His Majesty commands us, in conclusion, 
to assure you, that his unabated exertions 
will be directed to inculcate among Foreign 
Powers a spirit of mutual goodwill; and to 
encourage the industry, to extend the 
commerce, and advance the general welfare 
of his own dominions. 

Parliament was then prorogued to the 
28th of August. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Chamber of Deputies have Leen 
lately occupied in arranging the new system 
of public instruction. In a late debate, 
M. Dupin described the separation of the 
Department of Public Instruction from the 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs, as an in- 
contestible amelioration ; it deprived the 
clergy of their monopoly, and instead of 
confining the benefits of education to the 
professors of one worship alone, spread it 
amongst all citizens. He contended, how- 
ever, that the universities still enjoyed an 
injurious monopoly. The budget of the 
Catholic Church, which was only twelve 
millions in 1801, and eighteen millions in 
1814, was now upwards of forty millions. 
A number «f donations had also been re- 
ceived; in 1827, they amounted to eight 
millions and a half. In order to guard 
against misappropriation on the part of the 
hierarchy, he thought it would be prudent 
for the Chambers to regulate the distri- 
bution of the sums voted to the Church. 
The Minister of Public Instruction thus 
explained the monopoly complained of:— 
There exist thirty-eight royal colleges; 
there are three hundred communial colleges, 
which are establishments voluntarily erected 
by the communes, and the aid granted by 
the communes is quite spontaneous. There 
are besides, one thousand three hundred 
boarding-schools held by individuals. In 
what does the monopoly consist? In this, 
that these establishments can only exist in 
virtue of the authorization of the King, and 


that they are subject to a superintendence, 
to the examination of Inspectors-General 
Private establishments could not compete 
with public establishments, because they 
could not hold out the same rewards. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the 25th of June, the Cortes which 
had been assembled by Don Miguel, de- 
clared him to be lawful king of Portugal, 
and that he had a right to marry whom he 
chose ; and he has accordingly assumed the 
sovereign title, 

This event was celebrated with all reli- 
gious ceremonies and military demonstrations 
of joy; and repeated general illuminations 
took place at Lisbon on the occasion. The 
Lisbon Gazette of the 4th July contains 
a long article, deseriptive of the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm which pervades the peo- 
ple in all parts of the kingdom to enlist in 
the army. The first consequence of the 
decree in which the acceptance of the crown 
was announced; was the immediate departure 
for their respective Courts of the different 
Ambassadors resident at Lisbon. 

By intelligence of the sth of July, it ap- 
pears that the Miguelites are triumphant,and 
have obtained possession of Oporto. Sal- 
danha, the Constitutional general, on reach- 
ing the army, found the men in the power 
of the Priests—they would not fight, but 
retired from each line of defence as Miguel's 
troops advanced. In consequence of the 
dastardly conduct of the Constitutional force, 
the Provisional Junta at Oporto had their 
last deliberations on the 3d of July, when the 
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cause of the Constitution appeared so hope- 
less, that it was agreed that all members of 
the government should be considered at 
liberty to provide for their personal safety ; 
the consequence of which was, that they 
dispersed in various directions. ‘The advanc- 
ed guard of King Miguel entered Oporto on 
that day, and on the following (the 4th) the 
main body, consisting of 10,000 men, ac- 
companied by 30 pieces of artillery, also 
entered, amidst the ringing of bells, aud the 
firing of guns, and the acclamations of the 
populace —W indows inall the streets through 
which they passed were ornamented with 
drapery, and flowers were flung from them 
upon the soldiers. Aceording to recent ad- 
vices, Oporto was perfectly trarquil, and the 
British residents considered themselves in 
the most perfect state of safety, as well with 
respect to their persons as their property. 
The Marquis de Palmella, Saldanha, Villa 
Flor, Stubbs, Taipa, and many more, got 
away in asteamboat—and the Constitutional 
Aimy dispersed and fled towards the Spanish 
frontier. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Important intelligence respecting the pro- 
gress of the Russian army has been received. 
An official bulletin dated from the Ram- 
parts of Tragan, 20th of June, contains the 
details of the siege of Brailow, which sur- 
rendered after an assault, in which the Turks 
fought with great bravery. The attempt to 
take the place was made on the 15th June. 
It was agreed that all the mines should be 
sprung at once, and the troops were imme- 
diately to mount the breaches.—One of the 
miuves, however, blew up too soon; its ex- 
plosion buried the officer who was to fire the 
second mine, which did not blow up. The 
third did blow up. The columns rushed to 
the assault. Those on the right, to the 
amount of 120, succeeded in scaling the 
walls; but not being supported, they were 
all killed, except a subaltern officer, who 
threw himself into the Danube. On the 
left the same obstacles appeared ; and after 
a most desperate action, it was necessary to 
retreat, which was effected in great order, 
but with considerable loss. The Turks, 
desirous of profiting by their success, made 
six sallies against the regiment of Cazan. 
General Wolf, one otker general, and 649 
men, were killed. Among the wounded were 
1 General, 3 Colonels, 16 superior officers, 
75 other officers, and 1,340 subalterns and 
privates, On the 17th, Turkish envoys came 
tu ask an armistice for ten days; the Grand 
Duke granted them only a truce for 24 hours, 
and at the expiration of the truce, the town 
of Brailow surrendered.—At the same time 
news arrived of the surrender of the fortress 
of Matchin, where the Russians took 87 
pieces of cannon, which defended the ram- 
parts, a considerable quantity of powder, 
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bullets, and arms, large magazines of wheat 
and barley, and four standards. 

A naval action was fought near Brailow 
on the 9th of June. The vessel of the 
Turkish admiral, four sloops, aud seven 
brigs were captured ; the other vessels were 
destroyed, Above 200 prisoners were taken 
on board the 12 captured vessels. At the 
moment of the attack the Captain Pacha was 
at Brailow, whence he might have witnessed 
the destruction of his fleet. 

The Prussian Stale Gazette of the 15th 
July gives the following view of the Russian 
campaign. ‘*'The campaign commenced on 
the 7th May, and up tothe Ist July we 
have occupied Moldavia and Wallachia: 
passed the (anube at Issaktchi under the 
tive of the Turks ; and destroyed their flotilla 
on that river; advanced on the right bank 
of the river to the wall of ‘Trajan; taken 
seven fortresses, namely, Issaktehi, Brahi- 
low, Matchin, Hirsova, Kustendtchi, Anapa, 
and Tuleza; and taken in those places, and 
in various actions with the enemy, above 800 
cannon.” 

The Grand Seignior has issued a Declara- 
ration in reply to the Russian Manifesto ; 
see Part i. p. 460. After an appeal to 
Europe, as to the fidelity of the Turks in the 
observation of Treaties, their international 
justice, and pacific spirit, it declares that 
Russia has invaded Turkey without any mo- 
tive whatever. To demonstrate this, it enu- 
merates the grounds of complaint by Russia, 
and goes over them in detail. Russia, it 
says, in her Manifesto, accuses the Porte 
of not having executed the condition of the 
‘Treaties of Bucharest and Ackermann—of 
having punished and ruined the Servians 
ater having promised them pardon and 
amnesty—of having, without regard to the 
Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, pu- 
nished with death the most distinguished 
men of Greece—of having, while publicly 
declaring that Russia is a natural enemy of 
the Mussulman nation, endeavoured to pro- 
voke to vengeance, and direct against her 
the bravery of all the Mussulman people—of 
having signed the treaty of Ackermann with 
mental reservation—seized the cargo of 
Russian ships—and instigated the Court of 
Persia to make war upon Ktussia. Every one 
of the charges it declares to be destitute of 
foundation; and discusses, seriatim, after 
first accusing Russia with the attack upon 
Chotzim and Bender, the duplicity of her 
Ambassadors at Ackermann, and her refusal 
to renew the Tariff of Commerce. The 
charge of having pnuished the Servians, it 
meets by a justification in virtue of the irre- 
sponsible power of a Sovereign over his sub- 
jects. ‘The same reply is made in the ques- 
tion of the Greeks, coupled with a complaint 
against Russia, that she did not deliver up 
Ypsilanti and the Hospodar of Moldavia, as 
she was bound to do. The non-execution 
of the Treaties of Bucharest and Ackermann 
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it retorts upon Russia; and denies that the 
Porte ever entertained a mental reservation 
upon the latter, or that it instigated Persia 
to make war upon Russia. The seizure of 
the Russian ships, it justifies as a measure 
forced upon the Porte in consequence of the 
blockade ; stating, at the same time, that no 
injury was done to the Russian merchants, 
inasmuch as for all the corn seized the full 
ptice was immediately paid. As to stirring 
up the Mussulmans’ vengeance against Rus- 
sia, it attributes the arousing of that feeling 
purely to the encroachments of Russia against 
their country and government. The Porte 
concludes the Declaration with avowing it 
to be made, that ‘* none may say any thing 
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against her,” and * to be able to keep elear 
her conscience of an event which may occa- 
sion now and henceforward trouble to so 
many beings, and perhaps may shake the 
tranquillity of the whole world.” 
AMERICA. 
Braziis.—The speech of the Emperor cf 
Brazils at the opening of the Session, has 
heen received. He concludes the enumera- 
tion of the relations of his empire with the 
Eurepean States by announcing that he had 
completed the Act of Abdication of the 
Portuguese crown, which, unknown to him, 
his infamous brother, on the 23d of the 
same month, with the parade of an assembly 
of the Cortes, had placed on his own head. 


— &— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

A considerable sensation has been excited 
in the County of Clare by Mr. O’Connell’s 
contest for the representation; Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald having vacated his seat in the 
House of Commons, for Clare, by accepting 
the office of President of the Board of Trade, 
a new election for that County was to take 
place on June 30, at Ennis. Though the Rt. 
Hon. Gent. has always voted for Catholic 
Emancipation, the Catholic Association re- 
solved to oppose his election, ostensibly be- 
cause he joined the Duke of Wellington's 
administration, but really and truly for the 
purpose of displaying the power of the As- 
sociation, and the influence which it exer- 
cises over the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious peasantry of Ireland. The 
number of freeholders in the County of Clare 
amounts to 8,000. Of these, 7,800 are 40s. 
freeholders ; and among the remaining 200 
are to be found the 20/. and 50/. freeholders 
aud rent-chargers, among whom are to be 
found the gentry and wealthy shopkeepers. 
Ata meeting of the Catholic Association 
it was determined that Mr. O'Connell should 
oppose Mr. Fitzgerald’s return, The learned 
gentleman declared, ‘‘ If the electors of 
Clare return me as their representative, I 
shall take my seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and I will defy any man or body of 
men to expel me from thence. I will rest 
my claim upon the Act of Union, and I will 
contest my right, and that of the Catholics 
of Ireland, inch by inch, with the most un- 
flinching perseverance. I shall demonstrate 
my right, grounded on the Act of Union. 
I shall show that there is no law in existence 
excluding a Catholic from Parliament, und 
that if [ am excluded it will be a violation 
of the Act of Union. It will require an Act 
of Parliament to put me out, and [ shall 
have the pleasure of speaking and voting 
against that Act.” 

Subscriptions were accordingly entered 
into, and Mr. O'Connell’s canvass com- 


menced with great spirit and determination. 
The progress of the learned gentleman 
through Kildare, say the Irish papers, was a 
triumphal procession. He was dressed in 
pure unmitigated green; the livery of his 
servants was green; green boughs were car- 
ried before him. At Nanagh, 74 miles 
from Dublin, the green hero and his green 
friends went to the chapel to mass. He ad- 
dressed the people from the foot of the altar. 
He called on them to assist by their prayers 
the success of the great event which was that 
week to take place in the County of Clare. 
At Shannon O'Brien’s bridge the parish 
priest headed 5000 of his flock, At Tulla 
there was another and a similar ovation, but 
the multitude had here increased to 12,000. 
On the road to Limerick the multitude was 
innumerable. Mr. O'Connell arrived at En- 
nis on the 30th of June, accompanied by 
more than 50,000 people. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the opposing candidate, had also arrived, and 
on Tuesday the polling was carried on with 
great spirit. Mr, O’Convell was supported 
by the Priesthood, and 40s, freeholders, and 
Mr. Fitzgerald by all the respectable gentry. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s own tenantry arrived in 
Ennis for the purpose of voting. He 
went a short way out of the town, to ad- 
dress them, and they all promised him their 
votes. A Priest, however, afterwards ha- 
rangued the tenants, who immediately for- 
sook their landlord, and voted for Mr. 
O'Connell. The priests attended at the en- 
trance to the booths, and harangued the 
electors ; the consequence was, that scarcely 
a single tenant could be fouud who had the 
courage to set at defiance the anathemas of 
the Church. On Saturday the 5th of July, 
Mr. O'Connell was declared to be duly 
elected. The votes for Mr. Fitzgerald were 
completely exhausted ; and the gross state 
of the poll stood thus, 

For Mr. O’Connell..........200. 2057 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald........ 982 
Majority for Mr, O'Connell 


——1,075 
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July 12. At Ballynamore, in the county 
of Leitrim, an armed body of insurgents ap- 
peared on Sunday the 15th, in order, in the 
first instance, to prevent the execution of an 
intention which had been already very pru- 
dently relinquished,—namely, that of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne by the Protestants—Government was 
acquainted with the movements of the disaf- 
fected, and prepared to suppress them. The 
rebels were described as amounting to 500 
in number, and certainly chose a good posi- 
tion, for they had a bog in the rear, which 
might be passed on foot, but which would 
not sustain cavalry. They in consequence 
looked at a troop of Lancers which was 
brought against them without dismay ; but 
on seeing these file off to make way for a 
body of infantry and police, they fled with 
rapidity. Fifteen prisoners were taken, to- 
gether with a number of pikes and other 
offensive weapons, such as pieces of scythes 
and reaping co carefully sharpened and 
fixed upon long poles. ‘I'wo other bodies of 
pikemen were subsequently known to have 
been assembled in the vicinity of the village, 
where they remained some time, and dis- 
persed after firing some shots, some of them 
being armed with muskets. 

Order of Literators.—This Association, 
whose costume of green Mr. O'Connell as- 
sumed during his late contest, had its origin 
in the success of the Catholics at the elec- 
tion for the county of Waterford in 1825, 
(see vol. xcvi. i, 635.) Lord George Beres- 
ford, brother to the then Marquess of Water- 
ford, who had considered his return as a 
matter of course, was opposed by Mr. Vil- 
liers Stuart, a young man just come of age, 
grandson of the celebrated Marquess of Bute, 
and also of the late Earl of Grandison, whose 
only daughter and sole heiress was Mr C. 
Stuart’s mother, from whom he inherits 
considerable estates in the county of Water- 
ford ; but his only chance of succeeding to 
its representation in opposition to the Beres- 
ford interest, depended entirely on the sup- 
port of the Catholic electors, given in oppo- 
sition to their Protestant landlords. The 
experiment was tried, and after a struggle of 
ten days’ continuance, which astounded the 
Ascendancy Party in Ireland, Lord G, Beres- 
ford was compelled to retire. The chief 
actors in emancipating the country from 
what was called the ‘* Beresford bondage,” 
were hailed by the title of ‘* Liberators,” 
and Mr. O'Connell, taking advantage of the 
feeling, proposed to form an ‘* Order of 
Liberators,”’ to be distinguished by a medal 
and ribbon; the qualification for which was 
to be, having rendered some service towards 
the liberation of Ireland. The Catholic As- 
sociation approved of the suggestion, and the 
Order of ‘* Liberators” are now spread all 
over Ireland.—On Friday the 18th of July, 
this Order held their Chapter at the Asso- 
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ciation Rooms, Dublin, John Lawless, esq. 
(a Companion of the Order) in the chair, 
when it was resolved that 4000 medals of 
the Order should be struck off and sent to 
the 40s. freeholders of Clare. Mr. O’Con- 
nell strongly recommended the formation of 
liberal clubs in every county, city, and town 
in Ireland. ‘‘ By this means (said he) we 
shall be able to afford ample protection to 
the forty shilling freeholders. If we now 
exert ourselves we will soon have the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in our possession,” 


—_@— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


During the greater portion of the present 
month, the fall of rain, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, has not been ex- 
ceeded for many years ; and unfortunately, 
the most incalculable damage has, in many 
instances, been sustained. In Lancashire 
and the northern counties, the effects have 
been severe. It is stated that just beyond 
Warrington, hundreds of acres appeared to 
be completely deluged. Vessels were at 
anchor in places where it was impossible to 
trace the line of demarkation between the 
river and the fields, for the hedges were 
covered with water. A boat and its crew 
were moving about between the trees, &c, 
We regret to add that nearly every county, 
especially in low lands, has suffered in a 
greater or less proportion. 

The ancient pageant of Shrewsbury Show, 
was this year celebrated with unusual splen- 
dour, and in the true spirit of those times 
when men enjoyed life vigorously and 
heartily. In the course of the day, the 
worshipfal the Mayor of the town and a 
respectable company of the Body Corporate 
visited Kingsland, where they were hand- 
somely entertained by the Incorporation 
Companies in their respective arbours. 


—--<B--— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 24. ‘The foundation stone of the 
new church in the parish of Sc. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, was laid by the Bishop of 
London, assisted by the Bishop of Chester, 
the Rev. Mess, Harvey, Hale, Tomlinson, 
and Pheneas, 

The Act repealing the 4th of the present 
King, by which five millions were to be is- 
sued annually for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, enacts that in future the sum 
applied shall, with the interest on the stock 
held by the Commissioners on the 5th 
instant, amount to three millions—that 
half a million having been paid on the 7th 
instant, under the former Act, shall be taken 
as part of the payment due on the 5th 
instant under this new Act—and that con= 
sequently only 250,000/. shall be issued 
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between the 5th July and the 10th October, 
to complete the sum of 750,000/. (one- 
fourth of three millions.) 

The following is an abstract of the Net 
Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 
the Years ended on the Sth of July 1827, 
and the Sth of July 1823. 


Years ended July 5, 


1827, 1828. 

Customs ...... 16,067,164 16,608,856 
Excise........ 17,289,471 17,339,379 
Stamps....... 6,219,297 6,584,484 
Post Office .... 1,423,000 1,394,000 
Taxes ........ 4,762,665 4,850,231 
Miscellaneous .. 465,297 724,595 





£46,226,894 £47,501,545 
Increase on the year, £1,274,651. 


According to the new Turnpike Act, it is 
enacted that the tolls which shall be made 
payable by any local Turnpike Act hereafter 
to be passed, for and in respect of any 
horses or beasts drawing any stage-coach, 
diligence, van, caravan, stage-waggon, or 
other stage-carriage, conveying passengers 
or goods for pay or reward, or for or in 
respect of any stage-waggon, coach, dili- 
gence, van, or caravan, used for the same 
purpose and propelled by machinery, shall 
be payable and paid every time of passing 
and repassing alung any such turnpike road. 

July 4. The Wellesley Appeal Case was 
decided in the House of Lords, Lord Re- 
desdale expressed his decided opinion of the 
propriety of the judgment that had been 
pronounced in the case by Lord Eldon. A 
single extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Wellesley to Mr. Pitman, the tutor of his 
children, would abundantly satisfy their 
Lordships: —it was as follows :—** There 
are many things which ought to be let 
alone—a Court of Chancery had no business 
to interfere between a father and his chil- 
dren ; they had a right to be allowed to go 
to the Devil in their own way.’’ His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving that the judg- 
ment be affirmed. Lord Manners seconded 
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the motion, and the Lord Chancellor was 
decidedly of the same opinion. The ques- 
tion was then put, and carried nem. dis. 


July 5. A numerous and respectable 
meeting of the friends and subscribers of 
the Thames Tunnel took place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. Amongst the company 
present were his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and several other noblemen. C.N. 
Pallmer, Esq. M. P. for Surrey, in the chair. 
—The Duke of Wellington arose amidst 
continued cheering, and observed it was a 
magnificent undertaking, and one which he 
trusted would be commemorated in future 
histories of this country, and of its im- 
portance in a civil and military point of 
view. The original estimate was 200,0001., 
out of this 180,000¢. had been expended in 
prosecuting the work. He now held in his 
hand an estimate for 200,0001., which was 
proposed to be raised upon debentures. 
The Resolutions were then read and agreed 
to, after which the Secretary read the list 
of those who had already put down their 
names :—The Duke of Cambridge 5001. ; 
the Duke of Wellington 500l.; the Earl of 
Aberdeen 300/.; the Duke of Somerset 
300/.; — Smith, Esq. 100/.; Earl Powis 
8001.; Viscount St. Vincent 200/.; C. N. 
Pallmer, Esq. M. P. 500/.; Mr. Woclas- 
ton, 100/.; B. Hawes, Esq. 200/.; B. 
Hawes, jun. Esq. 100/.; Mr. Gray, 1001. ; 
Mr. Franks, 100/.; J. Maudslay, Esq. 500/. 

July 17. In the House of Lords, judg- 
ment was given in the case, the King v. 
Lord Yarborough. The following question 
was submitted for the consideration of the 
Judges ; Whether land formed by the re- 
clining of the sea was the property of the 
Crown, or of the owner of the adjoining 
land? Lord Chief Justice Best read the 
opinion of the Judges :—their Lordships 
were unanimeusly of opinion that lands so 
formed belonged to the owner of the ad- 
joining lands, and not to the Crown. The 
judgment of the Court of King’s Bench was 
then affirmed. 


—— 


PROMOTIONS 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

June 28. Dr. Herbert Jenner, his Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate, knighted. 

War-office, June 30. 3rd Foot: Captain 
Maurice Barlow, to he Major.—36th ditto, 
Major Chas. Rowley, to be Major.—43d 
ditto, Capt. James Forlong, to be Major.— 
Unattached : to be Lieut.-col. of Inf. by pur- 
chase ; Major James Considine, 43d Foot.— 
To be Lieut.-col. of Inf., Brevet Lieut.-col. 
Leslie Walker, 54th Foot. 

July 1. Lord F. Leveson Gower, and the 
Rt. Hon. H. Hobhouse, were sworn Privy 


AND PREFERMENTS. 


Councillors.—Earl of Westmorland to be 
Lord - Lieutenant of Northamptonshire.— 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, G.C.B. to be Am- 
bassador to his Most Christian Majesty. 

July 4. Major-Gen. D. Stewart to be Go- 
vernor of St. Lucia. 

Commissions signed Ly Lord Lieutenants. 

July 15. Geo. Rous, and John Ham- 
mond, Clerks, to be Deputy Lieutenants of 
the county of Somerset. 

July 18. Marquis of Tichfield, to be 
Deputy Lieut. for the county of Middlesex. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Co. of Clare—-Daniel O’Connell, esq. vice 
the Rt. Hon. Wm. Vesey Fitzgerald, who 
has accepted the office of President of 
the Committee of Council for the Affairs 
of Trade and Foreign Plantations. 





Navat PrererMeENTS. 

Lieuts. Campbell Lock, W. Turner, and 
George Flower Herbert, to be Commanders, 
R.N. 

Captain F. Hunn, R. N, to be Harbour- 
master at Malta. 


aD 


Ecciesiasticat PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Thynne, sub-Dean of Lincoln Cath. 
Rev. H. V. Bayley, Preb. in Westminster. 
Rev. H. Hoskins, Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. E. Bower, Closworth R. Somerset. 
Rev. T. Corser, Norton V. co. Northamp- 

ton. 

Rev. J. East, Croscombe R. Somerset. 
Rev. E. Egremont, Wroxeter R. Salop. 
Rev. A. Foster, Mudford V. Somerset. 


Promotions and Preferments,— Births.—Marriages. 


{July, 


Rev. J. C, Gordon, Loughlin Island R. 
Treland. 

Rev. F. Gottwaltz, Coughton V. co. 
wick, 

Rev. C, Heath, Gunton R. with Hanworth 
V. annexed, and Suffield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Huddleston, Bowness R. Cumber- 
land. 

Rev. J. Forbes Jowett, Kingston R. Berks. 

Rev. H. Legge, East Lavant R. Sussex. 

Rev, E. G. Monk, Newport V. Essex. 

Rev. T. W. Morley, Birkby R. co. York. 

Rev. J. M. Munden, Northover V. Somerset. 

Rev. B. Scott, Priors Salford V. with Bid- 
ford annexed, co. Warwick. 

Rev. J. Vane, Wrington R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. N. White, Rushall V. Norfélk, 

Rev. N. Wylde, Claverton V. with the cha- 
pelry of Norton Lindsay annexed, co. 
Warwick. 

Rev. J. L. Crosbie, Chap. to the Duke of 


Cumberland. 


War- 





Civit PRereRMENT, 
Rev. J. Adcock, Head Master of Lincoln 
School. 


——<d- 


BIR 


June 26. The Lady of Col. Gwynne, of 
Glanbrau Park, Carmarthenshire, a son, 
At Burton Constable, the wife of George 
Clifford, esq. a dau. 27. At Woodcot, 
Oxfordshire, the wife of E. L. Bulwer, esq. 
a. dau. 28. At Widford Rectory, near 
Ware, the wife of the Rev. M. D. Duffield, 
a dau. 29. At Bath, the wife of T. H. 
Graham, M.D. a dau 30. At Brighton, 
the wife of Sir T. Clifford Constable, bart. 
of Burton Censtable, a son aud heir. 
At Forest-hill, near Worksop, Notts, the 
wife of J. Fullerton, jun. esq. a son and heir. 

July 2. The lady of the Right Hon. H. 
W. Williams Wynn, Envoy Extraordinary. at 
Copenhagen, of a dau. At Exeter, the 
wife of J. Clieveland Green, esq, a son. 
6. At Esher, the wife of Major-Gen, 
G. Cookson, a dau. 7. In Grosvenor- 
place, the Hon. Mrs. G. Dawson, a dau. 
8. In Upper George-street, the wife 
of Major White, E. I. C. a dau At 
Pentonville, the wife of Dr. Giffard, a dau. 
9. In Lower Berkeley-street, the 
wife of Edm. Chas. Macnaghten, esq. a 
sun, 10. At Basingstoke, in Hampshire, 









































THS. 





the wife of J. R. Birnie, esq. a dau. Tn 
Portland-place, Lady Jane Peel, of twins. 
At Court Herbert, Neath, the wife of 
the Rev. Tho. Gronow, a dau. At Tid- 
worth, the wife of the Rev. F. Dyson, a 
dau, 11. At Boulogne-sur-mer, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Aston, of Wood 
Stanway, co. Gloucester, a son. 13. At 
Edinburgh, the lady of Col. Mayne, a son. 
—l4. In the Belvidere, the wife of Col. 
Allen, of Inchmartine, a son. 15. At 
Beech-hill, Berks, the wife of Whinfield 
Round, esq. barrister-at-law, a son. 16. 
At Bathampton House, Wilts, the wife of 
the late Henry Moody, esq. a dau, ‘The 
wife of Peter Mac Evoy, esq. of Great Cum- 
berland- place, a son. 17. In Tavistock- 
square, the wife of J. Evaus Riadore, esq. 
@ son. 18. In Queen Anne-street, the 
wife of C. Pepys, esq. a dau. At Elton, 
near Stockton-upon-Tees, the wife of Geo. 
Wm. Sutton, esq. a son and heir. 19. 
The wife of the Rev. S. W. Burgess, a son. 
27. In Parliament-street, the wife of 
John Burder, esq. a son. 






































——--— 


MARR 


June 24. James Alderson, esq. M.D. son 
of Dr. Alderson, of Hull, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Peter Berthon, esq. 26. At Bath, 
the Rev. James Acland Templer, vicar of 
Piddeltown, Dorset, to Anne, third dau. of 
the late Bryant Mason, esq 28. At 
Clifton, TP. D. Sherston, esq. of Stoberry 








LAGES. 


Hill, near Wells, to Juliana Frances Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Yorke, of 
Clifton, 30. At Bedminister, Lt. Illing- 
worth, of Knowle, to Anne, only child of the 
late G. Adams Stocker, esq. of Whitchurch, 
Somerset. At St. George’s, the Rev. G. 
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Sivewright, of Blakesley, Northamptonshire, 
to Cath. Sarah, youngest dau. of Lady Mor- 
res Gore. Rev. J. Egerton, to Ellen, 
dau. of T. Gould, esq. of Northaw-place, 
Herts. 

July 1. At St. George’s, Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilson, C. B., to Eliza Frances, eldest dau. 
of Edw. Ind, esq. of Eastbury Lodge, Essex. 
At St. George’s, F. Beckford Long, esq. 
to Maria, fifth dau. of Jas. Daniell, esq. 
J. Craven, esq. of Clapton, to Cath. Maria, 
dau. of David Powell, esq. of Loughton, 
Essex. At Bathwick, Rich. Tho. Wel- 
bank, esq. of the Madras Army, to Margaret 
Sophia, eldest dau. of John Lee Allen, esq. 
of Errol Park, Perthshire. At Edmonton, 
the Rev. Thos. Bissland, to Emma, only 
dau. of the late Thos. Borton, esq. 
-—2. At Worcester, Charles Lloyd 
Harford, of Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, 
to Martha, youngest dau. of Edm. Bar- 
rett, esq. of Worcester.———3. At Halifax, 
Yorkshire, Capt. Wellesley Ashe, 93d High- 
land Reg. grandson of the late Sir Thos. 
Ashe, to Miss M. W. Haigh, only dau. of 
Geo. oe esq. of the Mount, Halifax. 
——At Hull, the Rev. C. Joseph Camidge, 
Incumbent of Nether Poppleton, neer York, 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Mr. Hustwick, 
of Hull. At‘Richmond, Fred. Sturmer, 
esq. to Mary, second dau. of John Norris, 
esq. At Dover, John Henry Cockburn, 
Lieut. R. A. to Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Rich. Harvey, Rector of Upper 
Swell, Gloucestershire, At St. Peter's, 
Marlborough, the Rev. T. Bullock, of Castle 
Eaton, Wilts, to Ellenor, third dau. of T. 
Maurice, esq. of Marlborough.———5. At 
Paris, Geo. Cornwall Legh, esq. to Louisa 
Charlotte, second dau. of E. Taylor, esq. of 
Bifrons, Kent.——-At Burrington, Rev. J. 
Walter Phelps, of Blagdon, Somerset, to 
Sarah, dau. of the Rev. C. Rigby Collins, 
of Sidmouth. At St. George's, Capt. 
Rawdon, of the Coldstrearn Guards, to the 
Right Hon, Lady Cremorne. At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, Sir Astley Cooper, 
bart., to Catherine, dau. of the late John 
Jones, esq. of Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire, 
At Kensington, James Malcolmson, 
esq. to Georgiana Cecilia, eldest dau. of 
Jas. Battye, esq. of Camden-hill, Kensing- 
ton. 8. At Hampstead, Fred. Joseph 
Keene, esq. to Emma, second dau. of Bur- 
rage Davenport, esq. 9. At Ragland, in 
Monmouthshire, Michael W. Hansby, esq, 
to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Geo. Sharp, 
esq. late of Camberwell, Surrey. At 
St. Mary-le-bone Church, G. C. Mos- 
tyn, esq. of Kiddington, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Arthur Vansittart, esq. of 
Shottesbrooke and neice of Lord Auck- 
land and Lord Bexley. 10. At West- 
erham, Alex. David Inglis, esq. to Ceci- 
lia Wolseley, eldest dau.;—and John Jones, 
esq. of Portland-pl. to Charlotte Eliz. 2d 

Gent. Mac. July, 1828. 
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dau. of Thos. Jesson, esq. of Hill Pari, 
Westerham, Kent.——At Camberwell, J. 
R. Payne, esq. of the Ordnance Office, 
Tower, to Eliza Mary, third dau. of the 
late James Gay, esq. of Champion-hill. 
12. At St. James’s, Capt. R. F. Rowley, 
R.N. third son of Adm. Sir Cha. Rowley, to 
Eliz. Julia, youngest dau. of John Anger- 
stein, esq, 15. At Melbury Abbas, Lewis 
Geo. St. Lo, of Fontmell House, Dorset, 
esq. to Mary Anne, dau. of the Rev. W. F. 
Grove. At St. George’s, Capt. Edward 
Saurin, R.N. son of the Right Hon. W. and 
Lady Mary Saurin, to Lady Mary Ryder, 
second dau. of the Earl of Harrowby.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Cha. Brownlow, esq. M.P. of 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, to Jane, dau. of late 
Robert Mackneil, esq. of Barra, Inverness- 
shire At Lewisham, Chas. Aug. Smith, 
esq. of Greenwich, to Mary Jane, only dau. 
of the late John Grayson, esq. of Crosby- 
square. At Christ Church, Surrey, Capt. 
Geo. Hammett, of Appledore, Devon, to 
Frances Sarah, eldest dau. of James Bult, 
esq. of Great Surrey-street. 16. At Se 
George’s, the Rt. Hon. Henry Lord Teyn- 
ham, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Ant. Brabazon, bart. of Brabazon-park, 
co. Mayo. At All Souls, Mary-le-bone, 
Robt. Ward, esq. of Chesham Woburn Hall, 
Bucks, and formerly M.P. for Haslemere, to 
Mrs, Plumer Lewin, of Gilston Park, Herts, 
and Cheston Hall, Suffolk——At Rams- 
bury, the Rev. Tho. Hawkins, of Sherstone, 
to Sarah, dau. of the late John Nalder, esq. 
of Berwick Bassett. At Caversham, Ox- 
fordshire, Capt. Waterfield, of the Bombay 
Army, to Mary, third dau. of John Pullen, 
esq. of Fore-street, London. 17. AtSt 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl Brownlow, 
to the Lady Emma Edgceumbe, dau. of the 
Earl of Mount Edgeumbe. At Donning- 
ton, Herefordshire, the Rev. Wm. Borra- 
daile, Vicar of Wandsworth, Surrey, to 
Agnes Sarah Blizard, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Jos, Shaw, Rector of High Ham, Somerset. 
——At Islington, John Laurence, esq. of 
Birchin-lane, to Louisa Guest, only dau. of 
A. A. Miles, esq. of Northumberland-street. 
21. At St. George’s, Capt. Henry 
Hope, R.N. to Jane Sophia, youngest dau. 
of Adm. Sir Herb. Sawyer, K.C.B. of Dalby 
Old Hail, Leicestershire. 22, At St 
Margaret’s, the Rev. Geo. Cowell, of Fitz- 
roy-square, to Frances, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Dakins, Precentor of the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Peter, Westminster——- 
At St. George’s, Tho. Mills Goodlake, esq. 
of Wadley on Berks, to Emilia Maria, 
dau. of the late, and sister to the present 
Sir Edw. Baker, hart. of Ranston, Dorset, 
and niece to the Duke of Leinster. 23. 
At New Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, 
Horatio Nelson Noble, esq. of the E. 1. C. 
to Fanny, youngest dau. of Sam. Smith, esq. 
of Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 
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Countess OF LANESBOROUGH. 


Lately. At Florence, aged 90, the 
Right Hon. Jane Isabella, Dowager 
Countess of Lanesborough. 

She was born Oct. 30, 1737, the only 
daughter of Robert Ist Earl of Belve- 
dere, by Mary daughter of Richard 
third Viscount Molesworth; and was 
married to Brinsley the 2d Earl of 
Lanesborough, June 26, 1754. She had 
issue by him two sons, Robert the 3d 
Earl, who died in 1806, (leaving Brinsley 
the present Earl bis only surviving 
child,) and the Hon. Augustus Richard, 
who assumed his wife’s name of Dan- 
vers ; and six daughters, of whom the 
eldest is widow of the Right Hon. George 
Ponsonby, Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land. 

After the death of the Earl her hus- 
band in 1779, her Ladyship married 
secondly, John’ King, esq.; he died in 
1824. 

On the death of her brother George, 
the second and last Earl of Belvidere, in 
1814, her Ladyship inherited, by her 
father’s will, the estates of her paternal 
family the Rochforts, surrounding the 
mansion of Belvedere, co. Westmeath. 
They now devolve on her grandson, the 
Earl of Lanesberough. 





Lorp ForResTER. 


May 22. In Belgrave-square, aged 
60, the Right Hon. Cecil Weld Forester, 
Lord Forester of Willey Park, Shrop- 
shire; brother-in-law to the Duke of 
Rutland. 

His Lordship was great-grandson of Sir 
William Forester of Dothill, in Shrop- 
shire, Knt. who married Lady Mary 
Cecil, daughter of James third Earl 
of Salisbury, by Lady Margaret Man- 
ners, daughter of John eighth Ear! of 
Rutland. From hence the family derive 
the name of Cecil. William, M. P. for 
Wenlock, the offspring of this alliance, 
married Catharine, daughter of William 
Brook, esq. and had two sons, Brook 
also M. P. for Wenlock, who married the 
heiress of Weld of Willey Park; and 
Cecil, father of the peer now deceased. 

His Lordship sat fur many years in 
the House of Commons. He was first 
elected for the old family borough of 
Wenlock at the General Election in 1790; 
and was returned at all the subsequent 
Elections tillcalled to the House of Peers, 

In early life he resided at Ross Hall 
near Shrewsbury. On the 16th of June 
1800, he married Lady Katharine Mary 


Manners, sister to the present Duke of 
Rutland, K. G., and in 1811, on the 
death of his uncle Brook, unmarried, he 
succeeded to the Weld property. He 
was created a Baron of Great Britain, on 
occasion of the Coronation of bis present 
Majesty, July 17, 1821. 

Lord Forester was a nobleman highly 
esteemed for his pleasing manners and 
amiability of disposition, and enjoyed 
from early life in an especial manner the 
favour and friendship of his present 
Majesty, with whom he had frequent 
interviews, and who visited him when 
Prince of Wales, during his residence at 
Ross Hall. 

To the poor and distressed, his Lord- 
ship held out, on all occasions, a liberal 
and bounteous hand ; and in every situa- 
tion of public and private life, his con- 
duct was characteristic of the real gen- 
tleman and true Christian, which latter 
character, severe suffering from gout, 
and consequent ill health for several 
years, borne with astonishing firmness 
of temper, fully demonstrated. 

The distinguished respect in which his 
Lordship was held, was evinced by the 
number of carriages of the nobility and 
gentry which followed his remains from 
his late residence through London. 
Among the carriages (of which there 
were upwards of forty) were those of the 
Duke and Duchess of Gi ter, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland, the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Duke of Grafton, the Duke 
of Portland, the Marquesses of Salisbury, 
Winchester, Worcester, Cleveland, Earls 
Powis, Shaftesbury, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, &c. &c. 

On the arrival of the body at the 
family mansion, it was placed in state in 
the great gallery, and on the 4tb of June 
ren‘oved for interment in a vault in the 
parish church of Willey. The procession 
was preceded by one hundred and eighty 
tenants on horseback, and the pall sup- 
ported by ten gentlemen of the county, 
followed by fourteen mourners, and 
twenty-eight of the neighbouring clergy 
and gentry. 

The funeral service was performed by 
the Rev. Wm. Bates, M.A., his Lord- 
ships domestic chaplain, and it is con- 
sidered that there were no less than 
10,000 spectators assembled to witness 
the sclemn ceremony of consigning to 
his kindred dust the remains of one who 
was justly honoured through life, and in 
death equally lamented. 

His Lordship left issue, 1. John-Geo.- 
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Weld, born in 1801, late M. P. for Wen- 
lock, and now Lord Forester; 2. Afnne- 
Elizabeth ; 3. Elizabeth- Katharine, 
married in 1822 to the Hon. Robert- 
John Smith, eldest son of Lord Carring- 
ton, and Knight in Parliament for Buck- 
inghamshire ; 4. Isabella-Elizabeth-An- 
nabella; 5. George-Cecil-Weld; 6. 
Henrietta-Maria; 7. Charles - Robert- 
Weld; 8. Orlando-Watkin-Weld; 9. 
Emilius-John; 10. Selina-Louisa ; and 
11. Henry-Townsbend. All these, the 
youngest of whom was bern in 1821, sur- 
vive their father. 





Lorp Mount SANDFORD. 


June 14. At Windsor, in consequence 
of an accident nine days before, aged 23, 
the Right Hon. Henry Sandford, 2d 
Lord Mount Sandford of Castlereagh, 
co. Roscommon. 

His Lordship was born March 10, 
1805, the only son of the Rev. William 
Sandford, by Jane, second daughter of 
the Right Hon. Silver Oliver, of Castle 
Oliver, co. Limerick. He succeeded to 
the peerage in 1814, on the death of his 
uncle Henry Moore Sandford, the first 
Baron, who was created shortly be- 
fore the Union, with remainder to his 
younger brothers. 

His Lordship was with some friends 
at Windsor during the week of Ascot 
races, and met his death from indulging 
the idle curiosity of witnessing a night 
brawl in the streets. A party of shoe- 
makers had been quarrelling over their 
liquor, and were likely to have a fight: 
Lord Mount Sandford joined the crowd, 
and innocently became the victim of an 
attack from a man named Brinckley, 
who knocked him down, and afterwards 
most brutally kicked bim on the head. 
The culprit has since been convicted of 
manslaughter and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life; and two accomplices 
tv imprisonment and labour for two 
years. 

His Lordship was one of the mildest, 
most amiable, and best-tempered men 
that ever lived; of handsome and pre- 
possessing person, nearly six feet high, 
and very active. His estates (about 
15,0002. a-year) are chiefly in the county 
of Roscommon. His chief seat was 
Castlereagh, in that county, a populous 
aud thriving town, entirely bis own pro- 
perty. As he has died unmarried, his 
uncle George, the youngest brother of 
the first Lord, succeeds to the title; 
but it is uncertain whether the estate 
goes with it, or to the two maiden 
sisters of the deceased Lord. 





Hon. 
May 28. 


Mrs, DaAMer. 
In Upper Brook-st. in her 
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80th year, the Hon. Anne-Seymour Da- 
mer, 80 celebrated as an amateur sculp- 
tor, and as the legatee of Horace Ear! of 
Orford, at Strawberry-hill. 

She was the only child of Field-Mar- 
shal the Right Hon. Henry Seymour 
Conway (brother to Francis first Mar- 
quess of Hertford) by Lady Caroline 
Campbell, only daughter of Jobn, fourth 
Duke uf Argyle, and widow of Charles 
Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin. She was 
married, June 14, 1767, to the Hon. John 
Damer, eldest son of Joseph, first Lord 
Milton, and brother to George Earl of 
Dorchester. Her marriage was an un- 
happy one. Mr. Damer was heir in 
expectancy to 30,000/. a year, but was 
of aturn too eccentric to be confined 
within the limits of any fortune. He 
shot himself at the Bedford-Arms in Co- 
vent-Garden, Aug. 15, 1776, leaving 
Mrs. Damer, his widow, without issue. 
From this period, Mrs. Damer appears to 
have devoted herself to the cultivation 
of her talents, particularly to her chisel ; 
and became afterwards as eminent in 
sculpture, as her contemporaries Maria 
Cosway and Angelica Kauffman were in 
painting. 

In 1797, on the death of her father’s 
intimate friend Horace Walpole (for by 
that name be is far better known than 
by the Earldom which he possessed for 
the last six years of his life), Mrs Da- 
mer found herself owner of his pretty 
toy-room, called Strawberry-bill, with a 
legacy of 2000/. to keep it in repair, on 
condition that she resided there, and did 
not dispose of it to any person, unless it 
were to_his great-niece the Countess 
dowager of Waldegrave, on whom and 
her heirs it was entailed. All bis prints, 
books, and furniture, were made heir- 
looms. His niece, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, preferred 10,0001. to this villa; see 
vol. LXVII. p. 260. Mrs. Damer’s por- 
trait by Hamilton is at Strawberry-hill. 
Mrs. Damer resided at this celebrated 
house from Lord Orford’s death till 
about the year 1810, when she gave it 
up to the late Countess dowager Walde- 
grave, who died there in January 1816. 
When the Duke of Richmond patronised 
Private Theatricals, he was glad to avail 
himself of Mrs. Damer’s assistance. She 
was the Thalia of the scene. She ap- 
peared in the character of Violante in 
** The Wonder,” when Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald supported the part of Don Felix. 
She also was eminent as Mrs. Lovemore 
in ‘* The Way to Keep Him ;” and Lady 
Freelove in “* The Jealous Wife.’ Ata 
later period, during her residence at 
Strawberry-hill, she herself fitted up an 
elegant little theatre. Here the comedy 
called ** Fashionable Lovers,” (which 
has been attributed to the pen of Lord 
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Orford) was first represented. . Mr. 
Kemble obtained permission to trans- 
plant this comedy to Drury-lane, but 
there it was not successful. 

In the art of sculpture Mrs. Damer 
undoubtedly took the lead of all ama- 
teurs. In early life she received lessons 
from Ceracchi, and also from the elder 
Bacon; and she even followed the exam- 
ple of professional artists in taking a 
voyage to Italy to improve herself. Her 
elegant, tasteful, and classical produc- 
tions are widely scattered as presents. 
At the suggestion of her relative Sir 
Alexander Johnston, with a view to aid 
the advancement of European arts in 
India, she sent a bust of Lord Nelson to 
the King of Tanjore; and sbe presented 

another bust of Nelson to the Corpora- 
" tion of London, which is placed in the 
Common-Council Room at Guildhall. 
A statue of George the Third by Mrs. 
Damer adorns the Register Office at 
Edinburgh, and ber beautiful bust of Sir 
Joseph Banks at the British Museum is 
well known. But perhaps the most 
public of her works are the colossal 
heads of the Thames and Isis, on Henley 
Bridge. Several of her busts are in the 
hands of private individuals. Mrs. Da- 
mer possessed one of the best-selected 
and most valuable libraries that was 
ever formed by a female collector. She 
has, we hear, directed that her apron 
and tools should be buried with her; 
as also the bones of a favourite dog 
that died before her. 


Sir G. B. Broarave, Bart. 


Lately. Aged 56, Sir George Berney 
Brograve, second Baronet, of Worsted in 
Norfolk of the last creation in 1791, and 
the last known male descendant of that 
ancient family, 

From Sir Roger Brograve, who lived in 
the reign of Edward I. was descend- 
ed Sir John, who was knighted in 1603, 
and was Attorney-general of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Custos Rotulorum of 
the County of Hertford. His great- 
grandson Thomas was the first Baronet, 
so created in 1662; but that creation 
expired with his son Sir Thomas in 1707. 
Sir Berney, of a younger branch, was 
elevated to the same dignity in 1791. 

The deceased was born Feb. 4, 1772, 
the eldest son of Sir Berney by his se- 
cond wife, Jane, daughter of Matthew 
Hallcott, esq. He succeeded his father 
in 17973; and married May 7, 1800, 
Emma-Louisa, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of Edward Whitwell, esq. 
which marriage was dissolved by act of 
Parliament in 1809, and the lady imme- 
diately re-married to Marsham Edwin, 
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esq. Sir George’s brother, Capt. Roger 
Brograve, shot himself in 1813; and the 
title has expired. 


Sir Josern Scott, Bart. 


June 17. At Leamington, aged 76, 
Sir Joseph Scott, Bart. of Great Barr, 
Staffordshire, formerly M. P. for Wor- 
cester, 

Though the first Baronet of his name, 
Sir Joseph was. descended from a family 
which has for centuries been seated at 
Great Barr. The Scotts of that place 
are no recent arrival from the North ; 
but their first ancestor that settled in 
England, came as early, it is said, as in 
the train of John Balliol in 1296. The 
story is that, being forbidden to repass 
the Trent, Thomas the Scott settled as 
near that stream as the thick forest of 
Cannock, at present stripped of its woods, 
would then allow. From that period 
downwards, the family has lived in a 
substantial and honourable indepen- 
dence, and intermarried with several 
families of note, occasionally dividing 
itself into various heads and collateral 
branches. In 1690 there were not less 
than nine freehulders of the name; but 
their lands were for the most part cen- 
tred in Sir Joseph Scott, whuse children 
also now form the only branch of the 
family possessed of property in Stafford- 
shire. 

Sir Joseph served High Sheriff for 
the county of Stafford in 1779; sat in 
the House of Commons for the City of 
Worcester in the Parliament which last- 
ed from 1802 to 1806, and was created 
a Baronet April | in the latter year. 

He married, in 1777, Margaret, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Edward Whitby of 
Sheet End in Staffordshire, esq. and by 
that lady, who died in 1822, had two 
sons and one daughter. His eldest son, 
now Sir Edward Dolman Scott, married 
in 1815, Catharine-Julia, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Hugh Bateman, bart. 
who haying been created a Baronet with 
remainder to his daughters, died Jan. 
28, 1824, and was succeeded on the 
25th of the following month by his pos- 
thumous grandson, Sir Francis-Edward 
Scott—so that the present Sir Edward 
has for the last four years had a Baronet 
for his father, and a Baronet for bis 
son, being bimself an Esquire only. Sir 
Joseph’s second son is the Rev. William 
Scott, who married, in 1818, Maria, the 
third daughter of the Rev. Dr, Gabell, 
Master of Winchester College. 





LieuT.-GEN. BACKHOUSE. 


May 22. In Wimpole-street, Lieut.- 
General Thomas Joseph Backhouse. 
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This officer entered the army as En- 
sign in the 13th foot in March 1780, 
and commenced his military career in 
the West Indies under Major-General 
(afterwards Sir John) Vaughan, with 
whom he served at the capture of St. 
Eustatius and some other islands. He 
was promoted in 178- to a Lieutenancy 
and Adjutancy in the 64th foot, and in 
1788 to a company in the 47th. He 
obtained the brevet of Major in 1796 ; 
and the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 47th foot 
in 1798. His services throughout these 
years were mostly in the West Indies ; 
and being on his way thither, in com- 
mand of the 47th, in August 1806, he 
was detained by Sir David Baird at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and immediately 
sent, with the regiment under his com- 
mand, as part of the reinforcement in- 
tended to assist Major-Gen. Beresford in 
South America. On bis arrival in the 
Rio de la Plata, he had the mortification 
to find that officer, together with the 
troops he commanded, had been over- 
powered by the superiority of the ene- 
my’s numbers, and made prisoners of 
war to the Spaniards. By this unlooked- 
for event, he became the senior officer 
at the head of a small force, (consisting 
of three squadrons of dismounted dra- 
goons, with the 38th, 47th, and a com- 
pany of the 54th regiments, not in the 
whole exceeding 1,900 men,) without 
artillery and without any specific in- 
structions in a trying situation. In co- 
operation with Sir Home Popham, who 
commanded the squadron in the river 
Plata, a project was formed of assault- 
ing and endeavouring to carry the town 
of Monte Video, on the side bounded by 
the river; but the ships were not able 
to approach sufficiently near to silence 
the batteries, so as to permit the troops 
to enter. For the troops to remain 
much longer in transports, when many 
had been several months at sea, and with- 
out the opportunity of procuring re- 
freshments, might have been attended 
with unhealthy, and perhaps serious 
consequences. He therefore formed the 
resolution of immediately making bim- 
self master of some position in the ene- 
my’s country, where he might keep a 
communication open with the shipping, 
command supplies for his men, endeavour 
to mount his cavalry, and, if possible, to 
retain it until he could receive instruc- 
tions from the Cape, or a reinforcement 
might chance to arrive from Europe. 
Maldonado appearing the most eligible 
position for these purposes, he directly 
proceeded with Sir Home Popham in 
the Diadem, and with such of the troops 
(a part of the 38th regiment, the 54th 
Light Company, and a few of the dis- 
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Backhouse and Stevenson. 85 
mounted dragoons) as could be conveyed 
in that ship and a frigate, landed with- 
out loss of time, on the evening of the 
29th of October, crossed the sand hills, 
and after a fruitless opposition from the 
enemy, in which they lost numbers of 
their men, together with their guns, he 
made good his position, which he had 
the fortune to maintain amid many dif- 
ficulties, in the face of the enemy, with 
whom he had mostly to fight for his 
supplies, until the arrival of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty with the troops from Eng- 
land, in January following. By this 
means, in consequence of Major-Gen. 
Backhouse not having evacuated the 
country, Sir Samuel’s force became 
strong enough immediately to proceed 
to the attack and conquest of Monte 
Video. After the arrival of Sir Samuel, 
Major.-Gen. Backhouse could only act 
in bis capacity as commanding the 47th ; 
but the measures ,he had pursued were 
not only approved by Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, whose thanks he received in 
public orders, but were also honored 
with the express approbation of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
chief. 

After the evacuation of South Ame- 
rica the deceased went to the East In- 
dies, where he was Commandant of the 
garrison of Bombay, &c. He attained 
the rank of Colonel in 1808, of Major- 
General in 1811, and Lieut.-General 
in 1821. 


LieuT.-GEN, STEVENSON. 


June 22. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, after only two days ill- 
ness, Lieut.-Gen. Charles Stevenson. 

This officer served almost all the 
American war; was in the battles of 
Long Island, York Island, King’s Bridge, 
Fort Lee, White Plains, Prince Town, 
Delaware, subsequently at the capture 
of St. Lucie, and in five naval actions 
under Adms. Parker and Rodney, where 
the 5th regiment served as marines, 
Subsequently he served as Aid-de-Camp 
to the Commander-in-chief, the late Sir 
Henry Clinton, and brought home the 
dispatches of the disastrous termination 
of Lord Cornwallis’s campaign at York- 
town, He acted as Quarter-master- 
general to the late Gen. Simcoe, in Up- 
per Canada, and was sent by that officer 
to Gen, Washington, to do away the 
jealousy and suspicion which the United 
States attached to England on the sub- 
ject of Gen, St. Clair’s defeat by the 
Indians, and our retaining the post of 
Upper Canada. 

He was Adjutant-general. to His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Gloucester, 
whilst he commanded the London dis- 
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trict. He was under the Duke of York, 
on the expedition to the Texel, com- 
manding two battalions of the 5th regi- 
ment, in the division of Prince William 
of Gloucester. In this expedition he 
was severely and dangerously wounded. 
He was appointed Colonel of the York 
Rangers, which was raising with other 
forces for service in Africa, as connected 
with the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and to extend his protection to the late 
Mungo Park ; but events on the Con- 
tinent of Europe suspended the expe- 
dition. 

The deceased was appointed Colonel 
in the army and of the late York Ran- 
gers, Sept. 25, 1803; Major-General in 
1810; and Lieutenant-General in 1814, 





Mr. ARCHDEACON Coxe, 


June 8. At his Rectory of Bemerton, 
aged @1, the Rev. William Coxe, Arch- 
deacon of Wilts. 

Mr. Coxe was the eldest son of Dr. 
William Coxe, physician to the King’s 
household in London. He was born in 
Dover-street Piccadilly, on the 7th of 
March, 1747, O.S.; and in his fifth 
year, was placed under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Fountaine, who kept the 
Grammar School at Mary-le-Bone. In 
1753 he was removed to Etun, and con- 
tinued his education there under the 
Rev. Dr. Bernard, till 1765 ; when he 
was elected to Kiny’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1768 he was chosen a Fellow of that 
College, and during bis residence at that 
University he distinguisbed himself by 
his classical attainments; and twice 
gained the Bachelor’s prize, fur the best 
Latin Dissertation. 

Dr. Glynn, whose worth and excellence 
need no other recollection than bis 
name, was at that time Senior Resident 
Fellow at King’s College, and was 
pleased to honour Mr. Coxe, as a young 
man of ability, with bis peculiar favour. 
His advice was, that he should immedi- 
ately enter upon some work of useful 
information, with a view to publication. 
It may be, be said, that you will not suc- 
ceed at first, but you must have a be- 
ginning: practice in composition is 
every thing. It was this advice, that 
induced Mr. Coxe to direct his attention, 
at an earlier day than usual, to the at- 
tainment of literary reputation: and 
which subsequently raised him to the 
high consideration to which he aspired 
as an author. 

Having devoted himself to the church, 
in 1771 he was admitted. to Deacon’s 
Orders, by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of Lon- 
don. The Thesis, which he wrote on 
that occasion, was so highly approved, 
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that, when he presented himself for 
Priest’s orders in the succeeding year, 
the Bishop declined subjecting him to 
any further examination. 

In March 1771 Mr. Coxe was ap- 
pointed to the Curacy of Denham, near 
Uxbridge ; but in the course of a few 
months he received an invitation from 
the late Duke of Marlborough, to whom 
he had been recommended by the learn- 
ed Mr. Bryant, to be tutor to the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, the present Duke. In 
this situation he remained two years, 
but was obliged to relinquish it by 
reason of indisposition; the continu- 
ance of which was the cause that he 
could not re-asssume that appointment, 
though for some time it was graciously 
kept open fur him, in the hope of his 
recovery. 

In 1775 Mr. Coxe accompanied the 
late Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Her- 
bert, in a Tour onthe Continent. Dur- 
ing that journey, which embraced a 
considerable portion of Europe, Mr. 
Coxe’s attention was particularly struck 
by a country so interesting, and then 
comparatively so little known, as Swit- 
zerland. The result of his observations 
there was his first publication, intituled, 
*¢ Sketches on the Natural, Civil, and 
Political State of Switzerland,”’ in one 
vol. 8vo. and which appeared before his 
return to England; but being enlarged 
and improved by his further researches 
during a second tour in the summer of 
1779, it was reprinted under the title of 
“Travels in Switzerland; and the 
Country of the Grisous,” in 3 vols. 8vo. 
and to which has been added, in the 
fourth and last edition of that work, a 
very accurate historical sketch of the 
revolution in Switzerland in the year 
1798. When, in the further prosecution 
of this tour, Mr, Coxe was in Russia, his 
inquiries were directed to the discoveries 
that had been made by the Russian navi- 
gators, in the seas which divide the 
two continents of Asia and America; a 
subject to which the then recent Voyage 
of Cook bad given a considerable degree 
of interest. On this point he collected 
much valuable information, particu- 
larly from those celebrated Naturalists, 
Muller and Pallas; and in 1780 he 
gave to the world his “* Russian Disco- 
veries,” containing not only a sketch of 
different voyages, undertaken by the 
Russians; but also a brief narrative of 
the Conquest of Siberia; and an account 
of the Commercial intercourse between 
Russia and China. This work has since 
been much improved and augmented ; 
so as to present a comparative state- 
ment of the progress of that branch of 
maritime discovery, to the time of Van- 
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couver. In 1/84 appeared ** Travels into 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark,” 
in five vols. 8vo. 

Soon after the publication of this last 
work, Mr. Coxe made a new tour on 
the continent, with the late Samuel 
Whitbread, esq.; and travelling through 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, the 
Low Countries, and the northern king- 
doms of Europe, be returned to England 
in May 1786; and shortly after he again 
visited the continent with H. B. Port- 
man, esq., eldest son of W. H. Portman, 
esq. of Bryanston, Dorset, and having 
passed through Switzerland and France, 
spent the winter at Paris and the Hague; 
he concluded his engagement with this 
gentleman, visiting in his company the 
most interesting parts of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. 

In 1786 Mr. Coxe was presented by 
the Society of King’s College, Cambridge, 
to the living of Kingston on Thames, 
which he resigned in 1788, on being pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Bemerton by 
the Earl of Pembroke. Here he chiefly 
fixed his subsequent residence; and to 
this agreeable retreat he was always 
strongly attached, being used to say, 
*¢ Deus nobis hec otia fecit.’’ 

In 1794 he again repaired to the con- 
tinent, with Lord Brome, eldest son of 
the Marquis Cornwallis ; and spent five 
months in travelling over Holland, Ger- 
many, and part of Hungary. The Mar- 
quis presented to him the Chaplaincy 
of the Tower. 

In the course of his different travels, 
Mr. Coxe had made extensive collections 
for an Historical and Statistical Account 
of Europe, and the work was even ad- 
vanced to a considerable degree of for- 
wardness ; but the disturbed and uncer- 
tain state of public affairs induced him 
to relinquish his design. He then com- 
menced the “© Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, illustrated with 
Original Correspondence, and Authentic 
Papers,” &c. ; which work was first pub- 
lished with those papers in 1798, in 3 
vols. 4to.; afterwards in 3 vols. 8vo. 
without them; and finally in 4 vols. 8vo., 
with a selection of the most curious 
documents. 

In the autumn of 1798 he accompa- 
nied his friend Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
in an excursion into Monmouthshire. 
The natural beauties and _ historical 
associations of that small but interest- 
ing county, appeared to him to furnish 
a fertile subject of description; and 
having extended and corrected his first 
observations in subsequent journies, he 
published the ‘* Historical Tour in Mon- 
mouthshire,” illustrated with plates from 
the drawings of Sir R. C. Hoare, in 
2 vols, 4to. 
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Soon afterwards he was presented by 
Sir Rd. Hoare, to the Rectory of Stour- 
ton, which he held till he was presented 
to the Rectory of Fovant, Wilts, by the 
late Earl of Pembroke, in 1811. 

In 1802 he published, in one vol. 4to., 
the ‘* Memoirs of Horatio Lord Wal- 
pole,” as a continuation to thuse of his 
brother, Sir Robert Walpole. 

In 1803 be was elected one of the 
Canons Residentiary of the Cathedral of 
Salisbury ; and in 1805 appointed Arch- 
deacon of Wilts by the venerable Bishop 
Douglas, to whom he had first become 
known, by the publication of his Rus- 
sian Discoveries, and whose memory he 
greatly revered. 

In 1803 he espoused Eleanora, dau. of 
Walter Shairp, esq. Consul General of 
Russia; and widow of Thomas Yeldham, 
esq. of the British Factory at St. Peters- 
burgb. 

The researches connected with the 
Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, di- 
verted for a time the attention of Mr. 
Coxe to the study of antiquities; and 
he purposed to undertake an Historical 
account of Wiltshire. But he retin- 
quished that intention, and resumed his 
usual pursuits, by preparing for the 
press the “ History of the House of 
Austria,” of which he had sketched the 
outline in his intended Historical and 
Statistical View of Europe. This work 
appeared in 1807, in three vols. 4to. It 
procured bim considerable credit, and 
the honour of a visit from the Arch- 
dukes John and Leopold of Austria, who 
were then ona tour through the western 
counties of England; these Princes, in 
terms highly flattering to the author, 
not only bore ample testimony to the 
general truth and accuracy of the his- 
tory, and to the impartial delineation 
of the characters of the respective 
Princes of their house, and for which 
they requested him to accept their 
thanks ; but expressed also great sur- 
prise that he should have obtained pos- 
session of certain facts, given in that 
work to the public, which they con- 
ceived were known only to themselves. 

The extraordinary events which about 
this period occurred in Spain, induced 
Mr. Coxe to undertake the Historical 
Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings of Spain. 
These Memvirs appeared in 1813, in 
3 vols. 4to.; and subsequent to that 
publication Mr. Coxe commenced the 
** Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 
borough,”’ principally drawn from the 
rich collection of papers preserved at 
Blenheim. Of this elaborate work, the 
first volume appeared in 1817, the 
second in 1818, and the third in 1819. 
Before it was completed, a second edition 
in 8vo. was called for. 
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While in the progress of this arduous 
undertaking, Mr. Coxe first experi- 
enced symptoms of that approaching 
decay of sight, which eventually termi- 
nated in total darkness; as heavy a 
calamity in the catalogue of human in- 
firmities, as could fall to the lot of a 
literary man; who, from his earliest 
years, was engaged in unremitting lite- 
rary pursuits. Considerable, indeed, at 
first was the depression of his spirits, by 
this heavy visitation ; but his constitu- 
tional fortitude, and his religious feel- 
ings, always awake when called into 
action, were powerfully operative to 
reconcile him soon to his misfortune. 
As sight became weak, intellect, in 
proportion, became strong ; his memory, 
at all times good, was then remarkably 
tenacious ; and so powerful was its ope- 
ration, that it was not uncommon to ob- 
serve when he referred those who as- 
sisted him in his labours to identify 
certain historical facts and dates, that 
he rather directed them to the objects 
in question, whose business it was to 
direct him; hence he prosecuted with 
the same unabated ardour and exact- 
ness the work in which he was engaged, 
as before his loss of sight; and was en- 
abled to prepare for the press ; first, the 
s* Private and Original Correspondence 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, illustrated 
with Narratives Historical and Biogra- 
phical,” and which was published in 
1821, in 1 vol. 4to.; and then to leave 
also for the press, wanting only the 
necessary attention of revision, ‘* The 
Memoirs of the Administration of Mr. 
Pelham,’’ drawn from the papers in the 
possession of His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the Earl of Chichester ; 
and intended as a sequel to the ** Me- 
moire of Sir Robert and Lord Walpole.” 

Of the publications of Mr. Coxe, which, 
strictly speaking, may be considered as 
of a minor character, the following may 
be noted: ‘* The Literary Life, and 
Select Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
esq.,”’ in 3 vols. 8vo.; the Lives of 
Handel and Smith, in 4to.; two 
Pamphlets, addressed to J. Benett, 
esq-, M. P. for Wilts, on the Nature and 
History of Tithes; A Vindication of 
the Celts; a small edition of the 
« Fables of Gay,” with notes ; a volume 
of ‘* Miscellaneous Tracts, comprising 
an Account of the Prisons and Hospitals 
in Russia, Sweden, and Denmark;” “a 
Letter on the Secret Tribunal of West- 
phalia;’’ and ‘ Sketches of the lives of 
Correggio and Parmegiano.” These 
publications (as already said) are of a 
minor character, but they bear their 
suitable and appropriate place in the 
scale of interest; and are no less marked 
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with that intelligent investigation which 
constitute the merits of his more finished 
works; and are also strikingly expres- 
sive of that peculiar facility with which 
he could direct bis mind to any object 
of enquiry. The religious compositions 
of Mr. Coxe, are these: ** An explana- 
tion of the Catechism of the Church 
of England.” ‘* An Abridgement of 
Secker’s Tract on Confirmation, for the 
Use of Young Persons.” A Sermon 
on the Excellence of British Jurispru- 
dence; preached before the Judges of 
Assize at Salisbury.” And “ a Sermon 
delivered at St. Paul’s, at the Anniver- 
sary of the Meeting of the Sons of: the 
Clergy.” 

But here it must be mentioned with 
regret, and it is a regret that was felt 
and confessed by no one more than by 
Mr. Coxe himself, that his historical 
and other publications surpassed con- 
siderably in numbers those on religion. 
Nor did this proceed from inattention: 
for various, as we are informed, are the 
theological disquisitions, tracts, and ser- 
mons, that have been found scattered 
among his numerous manuscripts; and 
which distinctly shew, that he was as 
indefatigable in his search after religious 
knowledge and truth as after any other 
branch of literature; and that, if he per- 
mitted not these papers to meet the 
public eye, it arose, probably, from dif- 
fidence ; say rather, from that sensitive 
apprehension inseparable from an au- 
thor, lest, by entering on a road distinct 
from that on which he usually travelled, 
he might rashly hazard a reputation al- 
ready established. Of the character of 
Mr. Coxe as a writer, the judgment 
rests with the public, though that judg- 
ment may be considered as partly pro- 
nounced, by the honourable selection 
made in his favour, of the Gold Medal, 
presented to him by the Royal Society 
of Literature. But of Mr. Coxe’s cha- 
racter as a man, never did any charac- 
ter stand higher, or draw around him 
when living, or carry away with him 
dead, a more abundant testimony of 
respect, veneration, and love. Feelingly 
alive to distress, in whatever form it met 
his knowledge, or his view, his interest, 
his services, his purse, were ever ready 
to relieve; and in singleness of heart, 
he was pre-eminent; truly a christian, 
in action as in persuasion, all that he 
thought, said, and did, was so built and 
grounded on christian principle, that it 
constituted as it were a part of his 
nature. 

Mr. Coxe was of middle stature, cor- 
pulent and erect in person, and even in 
his advanced years he seemed to have 
preserved the strength of earlier life, by 
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the firmness of his step, and the alert- 
ness of his motions; his countenance 
was the index of his mind, gentle and 
benevolent, and when impressed by any 
sentiment or feeling more than usual, 
it beamed with benignity. Till nearly 
the close of bis valuable life, Mr. Coxe 
had the happiness to enjoy almost unin- 
terrupted health; when, therefore, the 
disorder which preceded his dissolution 
came, he did not at first consider it as 
alarming, still less as fatal; nor when it 
increased did it occasion affright; he 
was long prepared by meditation and 
prayer for death, and when death arrived 
he met it without dismay. He died as he 
lived, rich in faith and good works; and 
thus piously and meekly rendered up 
his soul into the hands of 4 merciful and 
indulgent Creator. 

The remains of Mr. Coxe were, on 
Monday the 16th June, deposited in the 
chancel ot his church at Bemerton; in 
conformity with bis own wish, to repose 
under the same sacred roof with his dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Herbert and 
Norris. 

. Rev. JEREMIAH JACKSON. 

May 31. At his Parsonage-house, 
Offord Darcy, in Huntingdonshire, in 
his 78th year, the Rev. Jeremiah Jack- 
son, M. A. for 13 years Rector of that 
parish. 

This exemplary clergyman was born at 
Fanningstown, near Limerick in the 
kingdom of Ireland, being the second 
and youngest son of Jeremiah Jackson, 
esq. of that place. He was in early 
youth sent into England, and was edu- 
eated under the Rev, E. Markbam at 
Oakbam School, At the usual time be 
removed to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his first degree in 1771. 
His merit as a scholar and a gentleman, 
recommended bim to a fellowship in that 
society, which, bowever, he svon re- 
signed for the College Living of Os- 
pringe in Kent; and being about the 
same period elected head master of the 
scbuol at Uppingbam, he took up his 
residence there, and shortly raised that 
seminary to great celebrity. 

His reputation attracting pupils from 
distant counties, be here educated some 
of the first men in the kingdom for 
talents and fortune. As an instructor, 
he was eminently successful, Many of 
his pupils were and are distinguished in 
the walks of elevated society, and mauy 
more are bonourably discharging the 
duties of middle life in the learned pro- 
fessions ; and of nearly all of them it 
may be truly said, that they owe more 
than probably themselves are aware of, 
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to the urbanity, integrity, and eru- 
dition of their accomplished preceptor. 
Though no mean master of the abstruse 
and exact sciences, for he obtained the 
honour of sixth Wrangler in a year of 
uncommon ability, it was a favourite 
maxim of. his, that the classical authors 
are the proper, and should be the pecu- 
liar study of the schvol-boy, and that 
mathematical reading is best deferred to 
amaturer age; for that, if an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the former be not attain- 
ed at school, it is seldom attained at all, 
while an adequate knowledge of the latter 
may be secured in the few years well-em- 
ployed which are usually spent at the Uni- 
versity. His rules of management were 
few and simple, but no deviation whac- 
soever from them was either allowed 
attempted. The hours at which the 
studies of the school commenced, or at 
which the boys when out of school were 
expected to make their appearance, were 
required to be observed, and were in 
fact observed, with even military strict- 
hess; and thus babits of punctuality 
and of business were imperceptibly in- 
stilled into the mind at a time when all 
impressions are most deep and lasting. 
The appointed composition, whether in 
verse or prose, and a reasonable know- 
ledge of the lesson, whatever it might 
be, was so much a thing of course, that 
neitber stupidity or indolence ever 
thought of evading it; while every aid 
that the most extensive and accurate 
scholarship could supply, was freely and 
cheerfully communicated by him, the 
prime mover and regulator of the sys- 
tem. His assiduity never flagged, his 
vigilance never slept. Little, if any, 
positive instruction was given as to pro- 
rriety of behaviour, but so courteous 
was his own address, invariably taking 
off his bat to return the salutation of the 
least boy in the school, that all caught 
something of the sweetness and dignity 
of his demeanour; and he perhaps never 
sent out a pupil of any standing into the 
world, whose manners did not in some 
degree partake of the same conspicuous 
elegance. And such was his delicacy 
with regard to oral communications and 
fidelity to secrets, that he used to ad- 
monish his boys never to mention in one 
company what they had heard in ano- 
ther. This laborious, and, for the most 
part, ill-requited employmert, he held 
for seventeen years, aud sighing for the 
hour at which be could be more com- 
pletely sui jarvis, be at the close of 1793 
retired to his living of Ospringe. He 
there entered largely into society, was 
received with open arms inte the first 
families of that neighbourhood, and was 
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the ornament and delight of every com- 
pany. Here he lost the dearly cherished 
wife of his youth, Frances, the daughter 
of Thomas Jacksun, esq., of Duddington 
in Northamptonshire. A sincere mourner 
for the loss that seldom, if ever, was 
fully repaired, he withdrew himself in a 
great measure from the world, and soon 
after receiving the offer of the rectory of 
Offord Darcey, through the friendship 
of John Heathcote, esq. of Connington, 
one of his early pupils, he accepted it, 
chiefly, because his quitting of Kent 
would extricate bim from the round of 
society which now for him had lost its 
charm. He accordingly removed into 
Huntingdonshire, and there devoted 
partly to his friends, but chiefly tu bis 
buoks, the last few years of his life. 
From the time he left Uppingham, 
theological studies engrossed his lei- 
sure, anda vast collection of annotations 
on the sacred text remain to attest his 
depth of knowledge and unwearied in- 
dustry, and which it is devoutly to be 
wished will yet be given to the world. 
That nothing might be wante®, to his va- 
rious intellectual endowments were add- 
ed singular beauty of features, and a fine 
well-proportioned person; and the mild 
dignity of his look excited respect in the 
most indifferent bebolder. No man 
living could insult him. His temper, 
naturally warm, was chastened and 
subdued by politeness and christian 
feeling. His voice was pleasing; his 
conversation clear, argumentative, and 
forcible, without pedantry and with- 
out assumption. He had a noble inde- 
pendence of spirit, not only free from, 
but incapable of, meanness in any kind 
or degree. His views of the state and 
interest of the christian world were large 
and exact; and, although attached from 
conviction to the established chureb, be 
was candid and liberal towards believers 
of all denominations, interfering with 
none unless to do them service. And to 
crown his character, his charities, limited 
but by his means, were exempt from os- 
tentation, bis morals were pure without 
austerity, his piety deep and fervid, 
without the least tincture of fanaticism ; 
he was an admirable parish priest, and 
a truly enlightened and conscientious 
minister of the gospel. lt might be sup- 
posed that such a man would infallably 
arise to eminence in the church ; but 
his qualities, as the event has proved, 
were better adapted to mvet the attach- 
ment ef the wise and good, than to ad- 
vance him in bis profession. In an 
establishment abounding with honours 
and emoluments, his was the exaltation 
of virtue, not of rank or wealth; and with 
qualifications calculated to dignify the 
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highest place, he was content and 
thankful in one of the lowest. His 
health had forthe last two or three yeacs 
gradually declined. A few days before 
his death, he sank into a state that left 
no hope of bis recovery; and on the 
day abovementioned, without a struggle 
or a sigh, he closed his eyes for ever, on 
a world, which, in his narrow sphere, he 
had adorned by his manners, and edified 
by his wisdom and his example, leaving 
one only daughter, married many years 
since, to mourn with her husband and 
family their irreparable loss, 





Sir Wm. DrumMmonp. 


March 29. At Rome, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Drummond, of Logie Al- 
mond, North Britain, Knight of the 
Crescent, a Privy Councillor, and Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh; formerly His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King cf the Two 
Sicilies. 

Sir William was well known as an 
author, and a profound and -elegant 
scholar. His first work in 1794 was **A 
Review of the Governments of Sparta 
and Athens,” large 8vo. At the close of 
1795 he was returned to Parliament on 
a vacancy in the representation of the 
borough of St. Mawes; and in the two 
following Parliaments, which met. in 
1796 and 1801, he sat for Lostwithiel. 
At the time of his second election be was 
Envoy-extraordinary at the Court of 
Naples. 

In 1798 he publised in 8vo, “ The 
Satires uf Persius, translated :’’ which 
happened to appear about the same time 
as the translation of the same poet by 
Mr. Gifford, tie late Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

In 1801, being Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, Mr. Drummond was 
honoured with the order of the Crescent, 
which was confirmed by licence in the 
London Gazette, Sept. 8, 1403. 

In 1805 Sir William published in 4to. 
* Academical Questions ;’’ in 1810, in 
association with Robert Walpole, esq. 
* Herculanensia ; or Archeological and 
Philologival Dissertations; containing a 
MS. found among the ruins of Hercula- 
neum,” 4to; in 1811 an‘ Essay ona 
Punic Inscription found in the Isle of 
Malta,” royal 4to; in 1818 ‘* Odin, a 
poem,” 4t0 ; and in 1824 ** Origines ; 
or, Remarks on the Origin of several 
Empires, States, and Cities,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
reviewed in vol, XCVv. ii. 44. 

Sir William also printed, but not for 
sale, a work entiled ** GEdipns Judaicus.” 
In this an attempt was made to consider 
certain of the histories and other parts 
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of the Old Testament as allegories,— 
some of them as astronomical allegories. 
It elicited an answer from Dr. D’Oyley, 
under the title of ‘* Letters to the Right 
Hon. Sir William Drummoni, in defence 
of particular passages of the Old Testa- 
ment against his late work entitled 
‘ GEdipus Judaicus.’” We believe some 
reply was returned in a pamphlet by Sir 
William or one of his friends. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 24. At Lyndon, Rutlandshire, aged 
66, the Rev. #m. Baker, Rector of that 
parish and South Luffenham; and an active 
magistrate for the county. He was grand- 
son of Henry Baker, esq. F. R. and A. S. 
author of works on the Microscope; nephew 
of David Erskine Baker, esq. author of the 
Biographia Dramatica ; and son of Henry 
Baker, esq. who was also an author, (see the 
memoirs of the family, to which the deceased 
contributed, in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. v. pp. 272—278.) Mr. Baker 
was presented to his livings in 1796 and 
1797. He was much addicted to science 
and mechanics, and particularly excelled in 
turnery. He has left two sons, one a cler- 
gyman, and the other a physician lately 
resident in London. 

May 24. At Chaddleworth vicarage, 
Berks, aged 42, the Rev. J. K. Rundell, 
M. A. eldest son of the late Joseph Run- 
dell, esq. of Gussage in Dorsetshire. He 
has left five children. 

May 25. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
H¥'m. Leeves, Rector of Wrington in Somer- 
setshire, to which church he was presented 
in 1779 by Mr. and Mrs. Pulteney. This 
gentleman was the author of the favourite 
plaintive air of Auld Robin Gray. He 
composed it in the year 1770 ; but its author 
was not known until so late as 1812, when 
it appeared in a volume of Miscellaneous 
Songs, published by Birchall and Co. under 
the author’s sanction, and dedicated to Mr. 
Hammersley, the banker. It is related that, 
when Mr. Leeves lately heard Miss Stephens 
sing this ballad, he was so affectingly de- 
lighted with her expression and melting 
tones, that he shed tears. ‘The songstress 
was much gratified on learning the effect 
her singing had produced on the venerable 
author, and was indulged in her wish for 
au introduction to the composer of the air 
which had contributed to her own celebrity. 
Mr. Leeves composed much sacred music ; 
and his poetical productions, whether play- 
ful or serious, always combined taste and 
feeling. At his advanced age, his voice, 
though feeble, was harmonious, and could 
not be heard without deep emotion. Hav- 
ing held for nearly fifty years the rectory 
of Wrington (a village remarkable as the 
birth-place of Locke), he died beloved and 
respected by the whole neighbourhood. 
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May 30. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 32, 
the Rev. and Right Hon. Lord George Henry 
Spencer Churchill, third son of the Duke of 
Marlborough. His lordship was admitted 
to the degree of M.A. at Emanuel coll. 
Camb. in 1822. He married July 13, 1824, 
his cousin Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Nares, D. D. Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, by Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter of Charles third Duke of 
Marlborough, K. G. By this lady, who 
survives him, his lordship has left no issue. 
His remains were interred at Penbury near 
Tunbridge Wells. 

June 5. At Whitley Rectory, Wore. 
aged 36, the Rev. William Andrew Foley, 
of Newport House, Heref. Rector of Whit- 
ley, and Vicar of Claverdon with Norton 
Linsey; cousin to Lord Foley, and bro- 
ther to Col. Foley, late M. P. for Hereford- 
shire. He was the youngest son of the late 
Hon. A. Foley, M. P. for Droitwich, by his 
cousin Elizabeth, daughter of Boulter Tom- 
linson, esq. He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1815. M. A. 1819; was presented to 
Claverdon in 1818 by his brother-in-law 
the Ven. R. F. Onslow, as Arclideacon of 
Worcester; and to Whitley in 1820 by 


Lord Foley. 
— 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 


May 4. Aged 34, Edw. Quin, esq. M.A. 
barrister, of Hare-court, Temple. 

May 23. In Gloucester-place, King’s- 
road, aged 72, Mary, widow of Sir Wm. 
More, fifth and last baronet of More-hall, 
Lancashire. 

June 5. At Brompton, Harry Stoe Van 
Dyke, esq. author of several poetical effu- 
sions, which appeared in the first series of 
the present London Magazine. In 1824 he 
united with Mr. Bowring in editing the 
Batavian Anthology, containing some truly 
beautiful translations from the Dutch lyric 
poets; and in the early part of last year he 
published The Gondola, a collection of 
light and entertaining stories, after the 
manner of Roccaccio. 

June 28. In Highbury-place, aged 82, 
Eliz. relict of Cha. Wilkinson, esq. late of 
the Customs. . 

Lately. Tu Clarges-st. Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
Robt. Clotworthy Clements, brother to the 
Earl of Leitrim. He was the second and 
youngest son of Robert, the first and late 
Earl, by Lady Eliz. Skeffington, eldest dau. 
of Clotworthy, first Earl of Massareene. He 
entered the Ist foot guards as Ensign in 
1806; became Lieut. and Capt. 1812, brevet 
Major 1815, Lt.-Col. 1823. He served in 
Flanders and at Waterloo. The Colonel held 
the office of searcher, packer, and gauger, 
at the Port of Dublin. He has died un- 
married. 


July 1. In Bread-st. And. Walsh, esq. 
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At Chelsea, aged 58, John Crowther, esq. 
of Regent-street. 

July 2. On Wandsworth-common, Wm. 
Willis, jun. esq. of Lombard-street. 

July 3. Aged 40, Harriett, wife of James 
Lys Seager, esq. of Palace-yd. Westminster. 

At Twickenham, in her 30th year, the 
Rt. Hon. Eleanora, Countess of Uxbridge. 
She was the second dau. of the late John 
Campbell, esq. by Lady Char. Campbell, dau. 
of John, 5th Duke of Argyle; was married to 
Lt.-Col. the Earl of Uxbridge, in Scotland 
Aug. 5, 1819, andin London Feb. 8, 1820; 
and has left issue, a son, Lord Paget, and 
two daughters. 

July 4. Ia South Audley-street, the in- 
fant dau. of Edward M. Foxhall, esq. 

July 5. In Cavendish-square, the infant 
son of Visc. Duncannon. 

In Cecil-street, aged 30, Marcus Somer- 
ville Garston, esq. 

At Hampstead, Major David Reed Parker. 
He became Captain in the 14th dragoons, in 
1794; Major in Nugent’s Levy, 1800, and 
was on the half pay of that corps. 

July 6. At Cannon-house, Little Chel- 
sea, Eliz. relict of the Rev. John Mitchell, 
late Rector of Kingston Bagpuze, Berks. 

In the Albany, aged 68, Clement Cart- 
wright, esq. Fellow of All Soul’s College, 
Oxford, and uncle to the Knight in Parlia- 
ment fur Northamptonshire. Mr. C. took 
the degree of M. A. in 1785. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Elliott, Charter-house-st. aged 21, Anne, 
dau. of Mr. Bradley, of Hernfield. 

July 7. Ta Great Duke-st. Westminster, 
aged 74, the Rt. Hon. Charlotte, Countess 
Dowager of Suffolk and Berkshire; aunt to 
the Earls of Aylesford and Dartmouth. She 
was the eldest dau. of Heneage, third Earl 
of Aylesford, by Lady Char. Seymour, sixth 
dau. of Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset. 
Her Ladyship became the second wife of 

Tenry, twelfth Earl of Suffolk, Aug. 14, 
1777. She had by him two sons, Henry 
Viscount Andover, who died when three 
months old; and Henry, who was born Earl 
of Suffolk in 1779 (for his father had de- 
ceased five months previously), but lived 
On her infant's death the 
titles develved on his great uncle, and after- 
wards in 1783 on his cousin, father of the 
present Earl, who succeeded in 1820. Her 
Ladyship’s charities have been widely ex- 
perienuced 

Mr. J. R. Griffin, solicitor, of Upper 
Montagu-street, Montagu-square. 

Aged 62, Kemys Radcliffe, esq. and on 
the same «day, his only surviving dau. Enllia 
Aane Radcliffe. 

July&. Aged 12, Eliz. Jane, dau. of Mr. 
Thos. Pockneil, of the Blackheath-road. 

July 9. At 85, Goswell-road, Matthew 
Mendes, esq. surgeon, and for many years 
assistant-surgeon in the E. I. C. Bengal Es- 
t iblishment. 


ouly two days. 
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At Salisbury-place, Regent’s-park, in his 
24th year, Duncan Forbes Duff, esq. eldest 
surviving son of Hugh Robert Duff, esq. of 
Muirtown, Inverness. 

July 10. At Islington, Eliz. relict of 
the late Capt. Joseph Street. 

Geo. Hoskins, esq. of the Secretary of 
State’s Office, Whitehall. 

July 12. At Fulham, Mat. Burchell, esq. 

July 13. In Thayer-st. Manchester-sq. 
Esther, youngest dau. of Abraham Maling, 
esq. late of Bury St. Edmund's. 

July 14. At Dartmouth-terrace, Black- 
heath, Mrs. Burn, relict of the late Major- 
Gen. Andrew Burn, Royal Marines. 

July 15. Aged 6, James, second son of 
Sir Sandford and Lady Graham. 

July 16. In Tavistock-place, Mary Ger- 
trude, infant dau. of N. H. Nicolas, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

July 17. Aged 20, Charlotte Frances, 
third dau. of Mr. Thornton, late of Fen- 
church-street. 

At Newington-green, in her 56th year, 
Anne, wife of John Rotton, esq. Deputy 
Comptroller of the Excise. 

At his house in Charles-squ. Mr. Swains- 
toa Harrison, of Mark-lane, wine-merchant. 

At Walworth, in his 60th year, John 
Idle, esq. 

July 18. Charlotte, wife of Bruno Silva, 
esq. of Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. 

In Caroline-street, Bedfurd-square, Caro- 
line, wife of Charles Nicholson, esq. 


Berxs.—Lately. At Windsor, aged 68, 
Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Lewis, R.A. This offi- 
cer was appointed from the Academy at 
Woolwich to a 2d Lieutenancy in the Royal 
regiment of Artillery in 1776; he became 
1st Lieutenant 1779, Captain-Lieut. 1787 ; 
Captain 1794, Major in the army 1795, 
Lt.-Colonel 1800, Major of Artillery 1801, 
Brevet Col. 1810, Major-Gen. 1813, Lt.- 
General 1825. His services were chiefly 
confined to the West Indies, whither he 
first embarked in Nov. 1778. From ill 
health he retired from the active duties of 
his profession at the peace of Amiens. 

Bucxs.—June 30. At High Wycombe, 
Georgiana Maria Hutchinson, wife of Gen. 
Sarrazin, and youngest dau. of late Capt. 
Samuel Hutchinson, of the Horse Guards, 
and Deputy-Consul at the Brille, in Holland. 

CornwaLt—-June 30. At Padstow, 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Tho. Rawlings, 
esq. 

Devon.—July 14. At Plymouth, Dr. 
Wm. Breinner, late of Dominica. 

Dorset.—July 4. At Sturminster, 
Newton, aged 74, Thomas Colbourne, esq. 
banker. 

July 15. At her uncle’s, R. Alner, esq. 
Piddletown, Emma, dau. of Mr. J. Miller, 
late of Alton. 

Essex.—July 13. At Wanstead, of the 
hooping cough, Walter Wilson, only child 
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of the late Rev, Walter Mayers, of Worton, 
Oxon, aged 17 months. 

July 18. At Witham, aged 48, Hannah, 
wife of W. H. Pattison, esq. 

July 20. Aged 58, Samuel Daniell, esq. 
of Colchester. 

Lately. At Wickham Bishop’s, in her 
fourth year, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Tho. Leigh, Rector of that parish, 
and of St. Magnus, London Bridge, surviv- 
ing her mother only nine months (see our 
Magazine for October last, p. 380). 

Grioucester.—June 23. Aged 23, Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Cha. Soulbieu Desprez, 
of York Crescent, Clifton. 

June 30. At Clifton, in her 81st year, 
Eliz. widow of J. Rodon, esq. of Jamaica. 

Lately. At the Ordnance Barracks, Bris- 
tol, aged 51, Cap. T. Wilkinson, late of the 
3d Garrison Battalion. 

July 1. In Lower College Green, Bris- 
tol, J. Ballard, esq. 

July 8. Aged 84, Alice, relict of the late 
Capt. Jas. Lambert, 52d foot. 

July 16. At Redland, near Bristol, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. John Parsons. 

July 18. At Bristol, in her 50th year, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Beadey, of Wotton As- 
tleredge. 

Hants. —-July 2. At Southampton, 
Margaret, relict of Humphrey Osborn, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Newton, esq. 
of the island of St. Christopher’s. 

July 10. At Fareham, aged 69, Mary, 
Esther, relict of the late Edw. D’Auvergne, 
esq. nephew of the late Gen. D’Auvergne, 
of Salisbury. 

July 13, At Rounhams House, near 
Southampton, aged 97, the Hon. Helen, 
widow of the late Oliver Colt, of Auld Hame, 
co. East Lothian, and aunt to Lord Blan- 
tyre. She was the 2d dau. of Robert 7th 
Lord Blantyre, by his 2d wife Margaret, 
daughter of William Hay, ef Drumelzier, 
esq. cousin to the 1st Marquis of Tweedale. 

July 16. At the Preventive Station, Christ- 
church, Eliz. wife of Lieut. Butcher, R.N. 

Herts.—July 11. Eliz. wife of Wm. 
Kay, esq. of Tring Park. 

July 17. Mr. John Brickwell, surgeon, 
of Sawbridgeworth, leaving a widow and 14 
children. 

Kent.—July 6. In his 76th year, Mr. 
Woollett, of Gould-square, and Chislehurst. 

July 9. Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
Mossop, Rector of Hothfield. 

July 12. Aged 39, Mr. E. V. Shott, of 
Le 


e. 

Lancasuire.—dJuly 1. Eliz. wife of Robt. 
Wa. Hopkins, esq. solicitor, Preston. 

July 5. At Ardwick-green, Manchester, 
Robert Slack, esq. 

Miuppuesex.—June 25. At Clarence Cot- 
tage, Homerton, Margaret, wife of Wm. 
Judson Bantock, of Doddington-grove, Ken- 
pington, and only child of the late Mr. 
Brockus, of Nine Ash Farm, Ongar, Essex. 
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July.2. At Southgate, sged 62, Tho. 
Sowerby, esq. 

Norro.x.—July 18. At Gunton-park, 
aged 11 months, the infant son of Lord 
Suffield. 

July 19. At Cromer, in her 41st year, 
Sophia, wife of Sam. Tyssen, esq. of Yar- 
borough-hall, and youngest dau. of the late 
John Baker, esq. of Deal. 

NorrinGHAMsHIRE.—July 5. At New- 
ark, aged 72, Mrs. Hannah Rowland Litch- 
ford. 

Oxrorpsuire.—dJuly 5. At Oxford, aged 
85, Rich. Curtis, esq. brother of the late Rev. 
Dr. Curtis, Fellow of Magdalen College. 

July 19. At Stadhampton, aged 62, Mr. 
Spenlove. 

July 28. At Oxford, aged 66, of water 
in the head, John Gilpin. For the last 
twenty-five days previous to his death, he 
lay in a profound sleep, from which he could 
not be raised without much difficulty, and if 
spoken to replied incoherently, and azain 
sank into the same state of torpor aud ap- 
parent insensibility. 

Somerset.—Lately. At Moorland, near 
North Petherton, aged 103, Mr. T. Macey. 

July 2. At Bath, Marian, wife of Dan. 
Ward, esq. of Brewton. 

July 8. At Backwell Hill, John Ro- 
bert Lucas, esq. 

July 9. At Bath, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Martha Farran. 

July 17. At Bath, advanced in years, 
Sarah, widow of the late Ald. Brookes, of 
Woodstock, co. Oxford. 

Surrey.—July 13. At Croydon, at 
her father’s, Geo. Steinman, esq. Louisa 
Bastin, wife of Mr. P, H. Byrne. 

Sussex.— July 2. Aged 51, Amne, 
wife of Major Philip Stewart, of Devon- 
shire-place, Brighton. 

July 8. At Northiam, in his 18th year, 
Edw. third son of the Rev. Dr. Lord, 

July 20. At Hastings, Anne, wife of 
John Parkinson, esq. of Skinner-st. and 
yg dau. of Wm. Row, Esq. of Totten- 

am. 

Warw.—July 1. At Leamington, aged 
88, the relict of the late Rev. Alex. Crom- 
leholme, Rector of Sherrington, Bucks. 

Yorx.—July 2. At Huddersfield, Mrs, 
Madden, mother of the Rev. Wyndham 
Madden, incumbent of Christ Church Wood- 
house, 


July 6. At Whitby, aged 86, John 
Holt, Esq. 
July 8. At Woodhall, near Leeds, aged 


65, Joseph Thackrah, esq. 

July 17. Aged 60, Mr. James Hartley, 
of Halifax, merchant. 

ScotLtanp.—June 22. At Nottingham- 
house, Caithness, aged 74, John Camp- 
bell Sutherland, esq. of Forse. 

July 5. Aged 83, Dr, Andrew Duncan, 
Senior Professor of the Theory of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
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Inevanp.— Lately. In Grafton-st. Dub- 
lin, aged 4, the Hon. Henry Joseph Blake, 
eldest son of Lord Wallscourt. 

Asroap.—March 4. At the Mauritius, 

on board the George Canning, aged 22, 
William, only son of Wm. Wadd, esq. of 
Park-place, St. James’s-street. 
April 16. On board the Acorn, which 
foundered, Lieut. J. O. Bliss, R. N. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Philip Bliss, Rector of 
Frampton Cotterell, Gloucestershire (of 
whom an account appeared in vol. Lxx11l. p. 
284); and Lrother of Rev. Dr. Bliss, Re- 
gistrar of the University of Oxford. 

June 1. At Zante, aged 34, Captain 
Francis Abney-Hastings, brother to Sir 
Charles Abney-Hastings, Bart. M. P. for 
Leicester. He was the younger son of the 
late Gen. Sir Charles Hastings, by Parnell, 
dau. and sole heiress of Thomas Abney, of 
Wellesley, co. Derby, esq.; and received 
with his brother the royal licence to use the 
bame of Abney. 

June 3. In Dominica, after a short illness, 
John O'Driscol, esq. late Chief Justice of 
that colony. His remains were consigned 
to the grave on the following day, attended 
by the Governor and all the public function- 
aries. Mr. O’Driscol was on the eve of re- 
turning to England to take out his family. 

June 19. At Malta, in his 27th year, 
Major Fred. Culling Smith, 80th Reg. 
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July 2. At Beauvoir, Guernsey, Wm. 
Kershaw, esq. late of King’s Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street. 

July 17. At Paris, of ananeurism of the 
heart, aged 65, the Duke of San Carlos, 
Ambassador from Spain to France. The 
Duke was a native of Lima, but was very 
early employed in the Spanish army, and be- 
came shortly afterwards the tutor of the 
present King of Spain. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, the Count del Puerto, an 
officer in the Royal Guards of Spain. 

Lately. Near Torgau, of apoplexy, aged 
72, Charles Augustus, Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar. He had reigned longest of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe now living, having 
succeeded to the Dukedom at the age of 
eight months, on the death of his father, 
Duke Eruest Augustus Constantine, May 
28, 1758.. He was declared of age, Sept. 3, 
1775, and married a month after, Louisa, 
sister to the present Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt. He had issue by that Princess, 
who survives him, two sons, Charles Fred- 
eric, now Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, who 
married in 1804 a sister of the Emperor of 
the Russias, and has a son and heir, born in 
1818, and other children ; and Duke Charles 
Bernard, who married in 1816, the Duchess 
Ida of Saxe Meiningen, only sister of the 
Duchess of Kent, and has also a family. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 25, to July 22, 1828. 


Christened. Buried. 





2and 5130]50and 60106 
Males - 779 Males - 721 Pat 5and10 56] 60and 70111 
Females - 753 tees Females- 622 1343 $ 10 and 20 651|70and 80 88 
Whereof have died under two years old 426 % 20 and 30 98] 80and 90 36 

ce 30 and 40 108 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


90 and100 2 
40 and 50 117 





CORN EXCHANGE, July 2s. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
a @ as & a” & 
73 «#0 34 0 28 0 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a = & & & 
382 0 44 0 86 0 








PRICE OF HOPS, July 25. 





Kent Bags......-...s.06 2l. 10s. to 3l. 3s. 
Sussex Ditto........... 21. 8s. to 2/. 16s. 
Essex. .....cccescecceccee Ql. 10s. to 3. Os. 
Farnham (fine) . ...... 5l. Os. to Gl. Gs. 





to 
to 
to 


Sl. 58 
Sl. 15s. 
Si. Gs. 
3l. 106s, 


Farnham(seconds) ...... 4/. 10s. 
Kent Pockets ..... ...... 31. Os. 
OR, es 
eee saiienaee 3l. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 41. 10s. to 41. 15s. 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. Os. to 51. 5s. 


Straw 11. 10s. to 1/. 16s. 
Straw 11. 13s. to 11. 19s. 


Clover 5/. 0s. to 5l. 5s. 
Clover 51. Os. to 51. 15s. 


Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 12s. to 4/. 16s. Straw 1/. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 4/. 10s. to 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. 


| eee Pe, =“ fy — - 
WE GRROD «s.ovncscccescsses BS... BG. to. 48. 4d. 
TREE sinccnakeedccenateces 3s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
GI nda enksetiabaseoas 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8]bs. 


DE ciaccmaxcensisctcans Ok OF to Se Ok 
Head of Cattle at Market July 25: 

TIE: cicrnranincis 441 Calves 432 

Sheep ......... 12,700 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, July 25, 34s. Od. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia 38s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s\—-CANDLES, 7s, per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 














eedaitnce saeatehodas.. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, July 21, 1848, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 



































CANALS. Price. | Div.p.ann. || WATER-WORKS, | Price. Divp.ann. 
Ashton and Oldham - | 135 £.— East London . . ./| 116 0O/£.5 0 
Barnsley . . . -| 300 0| 12 0 || Grand Junction . , _ 3 0 
Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) | 288 0| 12 10 PPO ss cs we et Se — 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 115 6 0 | Manchester & Salford | 344 0 -- 
Coventry . . . .{1080 0] 44 & bs. |] South London »~ a Be 0 —_ 
Cromford . . . .| 400 18 0 West Middlesex . .] 66 3 0 
ee 2} a INSURANCES, 

. _—e 6 0 |} Alliance o « «| OF © 4 p.ct. 
Dudley. . . . .| 65 0 4 5 |} Albion . . . . .}] 60 0 2 10 
Ellesmere and Chester | 106 0 S15 ||Atlas . ... .) 9f 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0] 25 0 || British Commercial .| 44 0 54p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 /13 12 8d. | County Fire . . .| 42 0 210 
Grand Junction . .| 307 0| 13 0 || Eagle... . 440] 0 5 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 } 210 |}Globe . . . . .} 155 0 7 0 
Grand Union. . . 255 0 t 0 || Guardian . . . .| 203 0 — 
Grand Western . . 8 0 — || Hope Life. . . , 54 0 0 6 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0 10 0 || Imperial Fire . . .}| 100 0 5 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 19 0 os Ditto Life. . .. 84 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avon. . 29% 0 1 5 Norwich Union . . oo 110 
Lancaster . . . .| 25 O 1 © || Protector Fire. . .|/ 1 40 014 
Leeds and Liverpool .| 406 0 16 0 || Provident Life . .| 19 0 1 0 
Leicester . . . .| 320 0 11 0 || Rock Life . . . .| 2190 0 8 
Leic. and North’n = .| 87 4 0 || Ri.Exchange (Stock) | 258 0 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough . ./3900 0 | 192 0 MINES. 

Mersey and Irwell | 350 35 © |] Anglo Mexican . . 625 dis.) — 
Monmouthshire . .| 230 0 11 © | Bolanos . . . .| 35 dis. vam 
N.Walsham & Dilham _ 0 10 | Brazilian (iss.atSpm) | 47 pn. — 
mw le OO 15 0 {| British Iron , -| 854 dis.) — 
ied. « s » «| 300 0) 582 te. Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 54 dis. — 
Peak Forest . . ./| 113 0 4 0 ||General . . . 83 pm.) — 
Regent’s . . . .| 2630 — Pasco Peruvian . . — — 
Rochdale . . . .{| 102 0 S O ime 2. sss ol Oke _ 
Shrewsbury, »| 270 0 | 10 0 || Real Del Monte . .| 340 _ 
Staff. and Wor. -| 800 0! 40 oO Tlalpuxahua . . .| 270 dis.) — 
Stourbridge - «| 220 0] 12 © |] United Mexican . . 18% dis.| — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 45 110 |} Welch Iron and Coal 22% dis.) — 
Stroudwater . . ./ 450 0] 93 0 || GAS LIGHTs. 

Swansea s 2 « «| 370 0 16 0 || Westminster Chart4, 53§ 0 8 0 
Severn and Wye . .| 28% 0 1 2 || Ditto, New . . . 4pm.) 0 19 
Thames and Medway . 5 0 — re pe 10 0 
Thames & Severn, Red-| 36 0 110 || Ditto, New ... ia 6 0 
Ditto, Blank . . .| 24 0/0166 || Imperial . 2. . 143 dis, —_— 
Trent & Mersey ({ sh.) 620 0 | 37 10 |i Phenix. . ie pm] 6 pt. 
Warw. and Birming. 265 0 12 0 |! General United . ? 17 dis. bi 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0 12 5 || British . . . : 8 dis. 


























Wilts and Berks . . 54 0 4 |! Bath . «| 1420 016 
Were. and Birming. 57 0 2 0 || Birmingham . . .| 70 © :'s 
DOCKS. || Birmingham&Stafford par — 
St. Katharine’s . . 13 dis. | 4 pet. | Brighton . . 10 dis. aoa 
London (Stock) 874 0 | 4 10 do. || Bristol . . . a 26 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 215 0 10 Odo. Isle of Thanet. . , — 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) | 79 0 4 Odo.||Lewes . . . . , — 5 p.ct. 
Commercial (Stock)} 81 0/4 Odo, Liverpool -{| 292 8 O 
Bristol . mae 80 0 | 3§ Odo. || Maidstone . oe — 2 10 
BRIDGES. eee a 4 p.ct. 
Southwark. . . .} 38 0] — |! MISCELLANEOUS 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 34 0 } 110 |} Australian (Agricul!) | 9% pm.| 
Vauxhall . . . .] 21 0 } 1% © || Auction Mart. . 4 17 0 — 
Waterloo . . . 315 _— Annuity, British . . 25 4 p.ct. 
—— Ann. of sil. . 248 0 |} 1 1 4 || Bank, Irish Provincial 2 dis. 4 p.ct. 
—— Ann. of 7i. . .| 214 0 10 18 § Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 90 0 4 0 
RAILWAYS. 1 Ditto, 2dclass . , 803 0 3 0 





Manchester & Liverp. | 39 pa. | — | Margate Pier...) — 10 © 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 


From June 26, to July 25, 1828, loth inclusive. 






















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
(32,8. ae 
Se] 8 fea) Bem] Weather. (SEE) § S.3|/PO™| Weather 
Sols © “to} in. pts. >5 \o Ss z \"O "Sp jim. pts. 
Az|-= =Z || Ax\o=)/* ixzZ|| 
pe ell Saal (Pog July} ° a | 
26 | 70 | 76 | 68 || 80, 28\fine 11 | 69 | 72 | 64 j/ 29, 93\cloudy 
27:|71|78 | 70 » 17/fine 12 | 61 | 61 | 57 > 48\rain 
28 | 75 | 79 | 62 » 05 cloudy 13 | 62 | 65 | 55 > 48\showers 
e9 | 65 | 76 | 61 || 29, 93/fine 14| 65 | 66 | 54 ||, selfair [thund. 
80 | 68 | 75 | 65 » 96\fine 15 | 64 | 64'| 58 > 49|h.showers& 
Ju.1| 72 | 74 | 65 » 89)fair 16 | 64 | 71 | 61 > 75|fair 
2 | 69 | 77 | 67 » 88|fair [thunder | 17 | 68 | 72 | 64 » 70\cloudy 
8 | 72 | 80] 75 » 88)heavy rain & | 18 | 70.} 71 | 64 > 55|showers 
4|76] 79 | 68 » 85\cloudy 19 | 69 | 69 | 57 » 58\cloudy 
8 | 73 | 77 | 62 » 86| fair 20 | 64 | 67 | 55 > 29] rain 
6 | 68| 71 59 ||  , 86|showers 21 | 67 | 71 | 56 » Shiai 
7 | 66 | 78 | 68 » 86/cloudy 22 | 66 | 72 | 60 9 54\cloudy 
8 | 75 | 81 | 65 » 68) cloudy 23 | 68 | 73 | 61 || , 67|showers 
9 | 67 | 64 | 56 » 54{heavy rain || 24 | 65 | 69 | 65 || —, 64|showers 
10 | 61 70 | 62 » 75 cloudy | 25 | 69 | 68 | 59 ’ er 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to August 28, 1828, loth inclusive. 
> ° a [23 a j : 
3 | Bas | Bs fad. [tog Sif |. = , = | Pade 
3 4% °% “< be = re g Ae) o§ see 24 3 ‘Ex. Bills,|Ex. Bills, 
Vins ac og Sell = Zz Py o — |} a1 ~) : 10002. 5001, 
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=> e ce) % | 99 7 i+ — 
aie — 
27|—_|88 5, £ 95 '95 | 1043 —— ‘6466 pm./64 66 pm, 
28 ssh ¥ 954 [95% |———|105 |19§ ———,102 pm. (65 67 pm.|65 67 pm. 
30|——_'88§  8| [95§ 95g ———|105 {19g |—— 103 pm. 6667 pm.|66 67 pm. 
ijei03ziss 95$ [953 | 1105 {193 ——,103 pm. ‘6769 pm.|68 69 pm. 
Q| \87% 84 954 954 | \1043)195 |_—'102 pm. [6869 pm.|68 69 pm. 
3)2094|88 3! 1954 oe 104g 19} |——'103 pm. '6869pm.|68 69 pm, 
4/2103/88 ee 954 105 |193 ——103 pm. |6769pm.|67 69 pm. 
5|——|881 8 954 1198 j— 103 pm. |6869 pm.)68 69 pm. 
7}-—|88$ 8\87§ 4195§ [953 |102 13/194 104 pm. 68 69 pm.|6869 pm. 
8/210 iss 74,878 7|95§ 954 [1013 3 104§/19§ j———|104 pm. {68 70 pm.|69 70 pm. 
9'——'87% 41874 64954 954 [1014 4/1043/19¢ |——|104 pm. (6970 pm.|é9 70pm. 
10/209 |87 63,864 61943 94g 100g |103g/19$ |2484'105 pm. |6970 pm./69 70 pm. 
11 ——|86§ $1858 gio4g 944 |100$ 3/1034|195 |2464,105 pm. |7068 pm.!70 68 pm. 
12)——|86$__ 7/853 64, —— 95 100g 1\——/194 |2463! 68 69 pm./68 69 pm. 
14, —|874 4/863 4,—95$ |1014 §/103% 19§ \105 pm. (68 70 pm./68 70 pm. 
15|2103|87g 86% 7/954 95% 1018 4104 19% |2453105 pm. 6971 pm.|6971 pm. 
16/2114|/87% 8/87 4/95$ |953 |1014 §)1049/195 j105 pm. |70 72 pm.|7072 pm. 
17|2104|87¢ 8|87§ 7/953 [95% {1014 §/1045)194 |——105 pm. [7273 pm.|72 73 pm. 
tai: 87% 8/874 395% \95$ 1014 §]1042 19% —|106 pm. |7273 pm.|72 73 pm. 
19|Hol. —_— —|—_— - 
21/2104/874 $863 Z| 95§ |1014 3)104§/19% |2445/107 pm. |7374 pm.|73 74pm. 
22/2104|874 gi86g F954 [954 [1018 $)1045/199 [245 73 74 pm.|78 74 pm. 
23|2114;874 #86} 4losh 95% |1014 4/104$)193 73 74 pm.|73 74 pm. 
24/2104/86% 73)86$ §\954 95 {101 4/104$)19% |244 {112 pm. (7374 pm./73 74 pm. 
26/2114'86g 74186 %\——\95% |101 4/104$)19g [243 [112 pm. |7273 pm.|72 73 pm. 
28|2113187% gis6z j——los4 1014 4 104/193 7371 pm. 73 71 pm. 

















South Sea Stock, July 24, 95§.—28, 953. Old South Sea Anns. June 27, 88}.—28, 884. 
—July 24, 86§. New South Sea Anns. July 9, 865.—18, 863.—24, 86. 

J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, i 

late Ricuarnson, Goon.vek, and Co. 





3, B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 

















